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The Economy Chart Outfit 
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Two charts with pockets for holding letter and 


re 
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word cards; a supply of 275 word cards and 
several alphabets of small and capital letters 

enough to build an extensive primary reading 
vocabulary; an indexed filing box. Indispen- 
sabie in teaching sentence building, phonics, 
spelling, silent reading, sight reading and oral 
reading. Provides a means for compre- 
hension tests through “read and do” ex- 


For Successful Teaching Use Th 


Rime Rhythm and Song 


Here is an up-to- 
the-minute primary 
song book with help- 
ful suggestions for 
rhythmic activities. 
Child-like texts, folk 


Songs Children Sing 


150 catchy, sing- 
able tunes and 
games — favorites 
with primary chil- 
dren. Nursery 
songs, rounds, lull- 














abies, folk songs, tanes, cleverly cre- 

Christmas carols, ated melodies, and 

hymns, and patri- imitative accompa- 

otic songs com- niments make the 

prise this delight- songs — exceedingly 

ful book. The attractive and inter- 

tnnes are spright- esting to the child. 

ly, descriptive, Delightfully _illus- 

rhythmic. trated. Contains 74 

songs. It has «a 

patented hinged 

Colorful, well-arranged accompaniments, easy binding which _ 
for the average pianist, add to the fun. 1 to — od pF 


on the piano. 1 to 11—$1.25 ea.; 12 or more— 


$1.12 ea. 


11—50c ea.; 12 or more—45ec ea. 


ese Books|. 


Phonics Teaching Outfit 


HOW TO TEACH 
PHONICS 





This very useful outfit consists of three 1 its 
(1) a copy of Williams’ How to Teach Ph nics 
dcseribed below; (2) a book providing 78 » as; 
phonogram cards; (3) a book of 48 cards w- 
ing phonogram families. The cards pres: in 
chart-size type, one inch high, al! pho. 
nograms commonly taught, and -iy 








ercises. You can build almost any 
group of phonograms, words or sen- 
tences desired. Standard chart type. 
The word and letter cards are two inch 
es high. The two charts combined 
measure 17 x 23. 


$1.60. 
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time-saving 


The Do-It Reader is «4 








The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


NEW and IMPROVED Edition 


When “The Golden Book” was first published it im- 
mediately became the leader of low-priced assembly 
song books. It has consistently held that lead, year by 
year becoming more popular because of its wealth of 
wanted selections, its wide variety, its adaptability, its 
practical utility, its high quality of musical arrange- 
ments. Then, too, “The Golden Book” is the only 
assembly song book for which there is a complete 
Instrumentation for band and orchestra. 










Gli Book 
FAVORITE 





Since “The Golden Book” is such a superb collection of songs for all levels 
from kindergarten to college, the only way the publishers could find to improve 
it was to modernize its typographical features, print it on better paper and bind 
it in heavier, more durable cover. This has now been done, and the book is better 
than ever. 

Do you realize the kinds of songs to be had among this golden treasure? There 
are Children’s Songs, Christmas Songs, Folk Songs, College Songs, National and 
Patriotic Songs, Peace Songs, Religious Songs, Hymns, Spirituals, Songs of Sen- 
timent, Rounds, and Stunt Songs. The music hour becomes a joyous hour with 
“The Golden Book.” 

If you haven’t yet used this, America’s most popular assembly song book, there 
is a real treat in store for you. Get a fresh start by re-equipping with the 
Improved Edition of “The Golden Book”! 1 to 11—35c ea.; 12 or more—3lc ea. 


their use in familiar primary w. rds 
They can be folded to show the p) ino. 
gram alone before showing the pre! < or 
suffix which completes the word. §:.69, 


How to Teach Phonics presents 
to-the-minute methods of using ph: nic 
in teaching reading. It is a po; ular 
and successful guide. 1 to 11—40c ea,: 
12 or more—36e ea. 























First Steps in Reading leads the child 
easily and subtly into reading. This 














book for the busy teacher. Hand out 
the lesson and say “Do it.” The pupil 
does the rest, and enjoys it too. In- 





volves simple facts in writing, spelling, 

and phonics. Definite instruction is ef- 
fectively imparted; attention and concentration 
are developed. Especially written for the sec- 
ond grade, it is also successful in 3B. 1 to 11 
20¢ ea.; 12 or more—Il8e ea. 
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Ceres ry 

develops essential 
good reading habits—desire to read, ability to 
understand, power of concentration, and 
thought-getting through silent reading. Moti- 
vated by tests. Purposeful, practical, instruc- 
tive, and interesting. 1 to 11 24e ea.; 12 or 
more—22¢ ea. 
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The New Read and Do 





The New A BC a 
Book is a motivated 
silent reader and 
workbook. Firset- 
grade children love 
it. The alphabet is 
merely incidental, 
serving asthe sub- 
ject around which 
the absorbing text 
is composed. Pro- 
vides an interesting 
variety of seatwork 
Affords an automa- 
tic test of pupil's 
comprehension. En- 
lists the child's earn- 
est application to 
work. Develops real 


THE NEW 











progress. 1 to 11 Hais G& McCarsar Courane Ccaco 
20c ea.; 12 or more 
18¢ ea. 





Remedial! Lessons in Spelling offers a remedy 
for the defects in spelling which are so prev- 
alent among advanced students. A series of 
directed steps in the spelling of those words 
which are so persistently misspelled that they 
have come to be known as “spelling demons”. 
1 to 11—25e ea.; 12 or more—22e ea. 


The Silver Book of Songs supplies simple 
primary singing games and rote songs, obser- 
vation, study, and reading songs for beginning 
sight singers up to part songs for junior high 
school level, carefully graded. 1 to 11—35c ea.; 
12 or more—3le ea. 


First Steps in 
Learning to 
Spell is an or- 


ganized and 
systematic in- 
troduction to 
spelling suited 
to the needs of 
young folk. It 
does not in- 
volve study, 
but leads up to 
the study proc- 
ess by grad- 


FIRST STEPS 
LEARNING TO SPELI 











a ey “First Book in Manuscript Writing and in 
volves a sim- Spelling is without question an excellent in- 


ple learn-by- 
doing proced- 
ure. Content 
appeals to the 
child and holds 
his interest. It’s a time-saver, too, because it’s 
self-instructive! Give your pupils the right 
start by using it! 1 to 11—25e¢ ea.; 12 or more 
22¢ ea. 


troduction for teaching beginners the manu- 
script writing forms. And they learn to spell 
too! Naming of familiar objects with single 
words comes first. Then come phrases, short 
sentences and rhymes—all to be copied into 
spaces provided, 1 to 11—20c¢ ea.; 12 or more 
—18¢ ea. 


Beginner's Book in Writing and Spelling 
is believed to be the most effective book for 
beginners. It presents models and single words, 
then small meaningful word groups, next short 





Manuscript Writing—Its Advantages and 


How to Teach If gives models of approved 
manuscript (print-script) forms and concise 
suggestions for teaching children to use them. 
It is not an exhaustive treatise but a concise 
and practical presentation. 1 to 11—25¢ ea.; 
120r more—-22e ea. 


TORK.»~» PLAY 
WITH | WORDS 
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Work and Play with Words jis not a primer 
nor a pre-primer but a book that bridges the 
difficult gap between the time when the pupil 
is still unfamiliar with word symbols and his 
first reading experience. 

By the use of novel and interesting games 
and seatwork, all of the material for which is 
provided in the book, the beginner learns that 
printed and written words “talk”. A most 
satisfactory introduction to any series of read- 
ers-—also valuable as seatwork as far as second 
grade. 48¢.; 2 or more—43c ea. 


sentences, and last interesting little rimes. All 
to be copied in spaces provided for them. Each 
word or sentence is illustrated by a fascinating 
colored picture. 1 to 11—20c ea.; 12 or more— 
18¢ ea. 


STORY GAMES 


wm™ PICTURES »*» NUMBERS 
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Story Games with Pictures and Numbers 
is an exciting type of silent reader and work- 
book for advanced first or second grade. Its 
fascinating pages, many of them in bright 
colors, provide interesting reading materiai and 
activities which serve as tests of the pupil’s 
power of comprehension. These involve num- 
ber work, writing, spelling, and drawing. The 
book, therefore, correlates effectively with each 
of these basic subjects of the educational pro- 
gram. 48c; 2 or more—43c ea. 








All prices quoted are postpaid. Address your orders to 
Hall & McCreary Company, 436 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 











pre-primer workbook has consistently 
demonstrated that it is practical and 
effective. Each step of the procedure is 
like an interesting game. Words and groups 
of words quickly come to represent familiar 
ideas in the child’s mind. 1 to 11— 20¢ ea.; 
12 or more—I8e ea. 














Stories | Like with Pictures by Me 2rovses 
interest in reading, trains pupils to follow di- 
rections, requires concentration, and develops 


thought-getting ability—all of inestimable value 
to beginners. 
3le ea. 


1 to 11—35e ea.; 12 or mor 


Beginner's 
Number 
Reader and 
Workbook 

is a well-organ- 
ized course in 
number work. A 
time-saver for 
the teacher and 
fun for the 
child. Progress- 


es in carefully 
graded steps. 
Fundame» ta! 
number facts 


and how to use 
them are pre- 
sented in a man- 

er that fosci- 


al 1 
Ma VW) sates he i 
and holds his 
interest. Lessons deal with child situations 
and with things he loves. This book makes the 


child think numbers. 1 to 11—36e ea.; 12 or 
more—32e ea. 













It's Fun to Sing employs an effective method 
for teaching sight singing at the elementary 
level. There are four “pattern songs” and 
eighty-eight sight singing songs. Establish* 
a firm foundation in sight singing. 1 to |1— 
50c ea.; 12 or more—45c ea. 


CHRISTMAS—its Carols, Customs and 


Legends gives you over 75 carols for ur ison 
or mixed voices, plus authentic information 0° 
the customs, traditions and symbols. Your 
Christmas observance takes on new and dceper 
meaning. 112 pages. Full color cover. to 
11—60c ea.; 12 or more—54ec ea. 
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because of a Comics Magazine character! 


“Fam not avery big girl soI had to 
ask my mother what the line from 
the Declaration of Independence 

meant. She said we are all just 
like a bunch of lollipops only some 

. of us are different flavors and every 

one knows they are all fine and one is just as 

good as another. With love, Mary (Escanaba, Mich.)°? 

At 5:15 pm five days a week, in millions of 
homes, children listen to the Superman program. 

During the broadcast of January 5th, listeners 
were told about a Hidden Word Contest . . . asked 
to pick from the next five broadcasts five not very 
subtly hidden words which comprised an expression 
in the Declaration of Independence... All Men 

Are Created Equal . . . and to tel in a letter what 

the expression meant to them. A thousand small 

prizes were offered—belts, candy bars, gum, etc. 
Sixty-nine sacks of mail came in the day after 
the Contest opened . . . 941,673 letters in a week, 

... total returns subsequently topped a million! 








The letters came on monogrammed notesheets 
and scraps of scratch paper, from big towns and 
little, from all age groups. Many showed the 
prompting of parents and teachers. 

The letters were stirring evidence that the 
young writers had a true, clear understanding of 
civic equality . . . are less likely to grow up with 
phobias and prejudices which make life harder 
for millions, endanger democratic government. 

And the million letters had been inspired by a 


comics magazine character—Superman! 


$67 me this means that we are all 
equal in the sight of God. It doesn’t 
é- o. matter to Him where we were born, or 
what color our skin is. Every child 
should be treated alike regardless of 
color or religion. (North Hills, Pa.)°? 

The instance related is not unique. Superman 
is no novice in good works and causes .. . has 
aided Government drives for War Bonds, fat 
salvage, waste paper, tin cans, scrap metal... 
helped swell the Hospital Fund of Cleveland, the 
March of Dimes, Advent Boxes of the Episcopal 


Diocese of New York, the Navy literacy program, 





if NATIONAL COMICS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


A million young people 
willbe better citizens... 


assisted in publicizing dental hygiene, books for 
schools and libraries, and fire prevention. 

Comics magazines were first appraised by the 
advertiser, for their juvenile interest and appeal. 

Psychologists later recognized that the comics 
magazines’ combination of picture and text, visual 
and verbal expression, made ideas and information 
easier to absorb. The comics techniques are now 
widely used in teaching, publishing and advertising. 
Some day, most of your children’s textbooks will 
look like the comics magazines. 

But few people, parents in particular, are aware 
of the comics magazines as a major moral force. 


*¢Alll men are created equal means 
that our colored janitor’s kid has 
as good a chance of being a good 

citizen as I have, and my dad's 

a preacher. (Huntington, W.Va.)°° 

Morality is simple for the child, becomes more 
complex constantly as the person grows older. 

Precept and practice often contradict. In the 

public press, evil is reported casually with no 

connection between cause and effect apparent. 

While parental censorship in the home may 

keep publications away from the children. .. it 

invariably fails in keeping children away from 
publications. They find in the homes of others the 





delights denied in their own. 

The comics magazine, because of its young 
audience, must adhere closely to the child’s code 
...distinguishing clearly between right and wrong, 
never leave the issue in doubt. In the conventional 
comics magazine story, the good wins and the bad 
loses; virtue is vindicated and the evil doer 
vanquished—before the story ends. 








In contrast to unregulated reading, the comics 
magazine is a highly salutary recreation. 

Nobody in his right mind regards the comics 
as a substitute for home training or supervised 
education, religious instruction, normal discipline. 

With respect to maladjusted children, deficient 
in natural faculties, education and environment — 
any influence may be unwholesome . . . It is on 
record that Cain killed his brother. And Peter 
Rabbit stole a carrot, if we remember rightly! 





As publishers of one of the largest groups of 
comics magazines, we cannot pretend to defend 
the content of afl comics magazines. But whenever 
the requisite restrictions in publishing for the 
young audience are not closely observed, then the 
magazines warrant criticism. 


To me, this means that even 





I though I am crippled, I am equal to 
©" @ every one in the U. 8S. Who knows, I 
may even be president some day like 
Franklin D. Roosevelt who was also 
crippled from polio. (Raleigh, Tenn.)”* 


National Comics considers publishing a public 





franchise ...with the corresponding obligation to 
publish nothing harmful to the sensibilities and 
moral values of young readers. 





To safeguard our comics this Company, some 
years ago, established an Editorial Advisory Board 
of competent educators and psychologists. 

The Board worked out a code which is faithfully 
followed by our editors for character, incidents, 
story, and speech. It protects our readers, and has 
not lessened the popularity of our publications. 

The National Comics Editorial Advisory Board 
consists of: Miss Josette Frank, consultant on 
children’s reading, Child Study Association of 
America; Dr. Lauretta Bender, Associate Professor 
of Psychiatry, New York University; Dr. W. W. 
D. Sones, Professor of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh; and Dr. S. Harcourt Peppard, Acting 
Director Child Guidance Bureau, City of New York. 


4 $ While serving overseas in the Navy 
.. +I saw over twenty different 
races of mankind fighting, eating 

and sleeping side by side, no man 

any better than the other in any 
way ... (Washington, D. C.)°? 
Because the comics magazine is so influential 
with children, we urge parents and teachers to 
watch and study those read by their children. 
We invite your inspection of National Comics 

magazines, identifiable by the Superman D-C 

symbol on the corner of the cover. And we welcome 

your comments, critical or otherwise. 
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ODAY, many thousands of children have a 

better chance for sounder teeth. For they 
are learning in school that tooth decay in- 
creases when food particles are left to ferment 
in the mouth. 


More and more, our health-minded teach- 
ers are working with dentists—helping to 
stress the importance of brushing teeth and 
massaging gums promptly after eating. 

To help you teach this principle and other 
vital dental hygiene practices, Ipana offers 
you its carefully-designed 5-Way Plan. Teach- 


HAMA 





Products of Bristol-Myers 





How many children brush their 
teeth right after eating ? 


é 


Modern dental authorities 
urge toothbrushing promptly after meals! 


Let Ipana’s 5-WAY PLAN help you 
teach this important practice 


ers all over the country have praised the 
effectiveness of this unit. They report that 
with the help of the colorful Wall Chart and 
the ‘cardboard tooth model, children readily 
understand the need for prompt after-meal 
toothbrushing and massage, as well as regu- 
lar dental check-ups. 


And, with the attractive Dental Health 
Certificate as an added incentive, they quickly 
adopt these important habits. Fill out the 
coupon at the right and send for this helpful 
Ipana 5-Way Plan today! It’s free! 


oe 








Now how many children brush 
their teeth right after eating ? 










FREE! Send today for Ipana’s 
5-Way Plan for a successful 
Dental Health Program for 
’ classroom use, including an 
amazing cardboard model of 
teeth for easy demonstration. 
Use coupon below. 


1. Teacher’s Manual “‘Use This 5-Way 
Plan for Dental Health.” 

2. Colored wall chart entitled ‘Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” 

3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds 
4-weeks’ records for 25 children). 





4. Toothbrushing model — larger- 
than-life-size cardboard model of 
a set of teeth. For dental care 


> oi = si ; demonstrations. 
5 Cenifieae = 


eee 


5. Attractive four-color Dental 
Health Certificates for awarding 


Po to your pupils. 








| 
| Educational Service Dept. NI-108, Bristol-Myers Co. | 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Se 
| IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
| Please send me this Plan which includes: ] 
Teacher’s Manual Wall Chart | 
Model of Teeth Daily Care Score Sheets 4 
Dental Certificates 
| NAME. ! 
| i a. — | 
| a | 
NT Ce | 
| i, | a | 

GRADE TAUGHT CLASS ENROLLMENT. 

| | 
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nothing like 


? Ric’ we // (4 


to inspire 


CREATIVE 
14 | 5 


develop manual dexter- 
ity ... foster concentra- 
tion 


EDUCATION 
IN 3RD 
DIMENSION ! 


Ingeniously de- 
signed ... re- 
markable, dif- 
ferent con- 
struction prin- 
ciple. 7 BASIC 
GEOMETRIC FORMS, in 7 
colors—made of indestructible, 
te vuleanized fibre-plastic, with 
~ y= Connectors, Take shape like 
4 AY, magic into planes, cars, 
eo trucks, doll furniture, peo- 
e an ple, animals and beautiful 
Y p om color designs. Fit together 

J accurately and firmly. 


RECOGNIZED 
BY AUTHORITIES ... 


for outstanding educational 
results, Rig-A-Jig holds in- 
terest. Develops color.sense, muscular coordi- 
nation, finger dexterity. Speeds up thinking and 
reasoning. Rig-A-Jig is an advanced step in 
teaching that never loses its fascination. 


SPECIAL OFFER -- $1.25 SAMPLE KIT 


Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors! Try out 
Rig-A-dig now! Simply send name, school, address 
for trial Construction Set, reguler $1.75 value, only 
$1.25 postpaid (one per teacher, per school, only). 
Includes 94 pieces, with colorful Idea Book, Test 
Rig-A-Jig yourself—see if it’s not one of the most 
resourceful instruction tools you've discovered. 
Order your kit today, 


CLASS ROOM 
RIG-A-JIG SETS 
NOW AVAILABLE, 





RIG-A-JIG, INC. 


32 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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~ TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always 
been a friend to whom a teacher 
could go for help and advice and 
with whom she could share her 
teaching experiences. Many teach- 
ers, upon completing a successful 
piece of work in the classroom, sub- 
mit a description of it to THE 
Instructor. .Perhaps you would 
like to do so, but don’t know exact- 
ly how to go about it. Here are a 
number of points to keep in mind. 


How to Suspmit MATERIAL 
To THe INSTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white 
paper, 842” x 11”, on one side oniiy. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on 
the first page. (A woman should 
indicate whether she is Miss or 
Mrs., and also use her own given 
name.) State your teaching posi- 
tion, including the grade or subject 
you teach, and the name and loca- 
tion of the school. Add the. num- 
ber of words in your manuscript if 
it is an article, a unit, a story, or 
a play. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, 
send them with your manuscript, 
protected by stiff cardboard. Be 
sure that your name and address 
are on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts 
at least five months in advance of 
the month for which the material 
is suitable (by November first for 
the April issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to 
Tue Instructor, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y., and mail 
with postage fully prepaid. Enclose 
an addressed envelope bearing suf- 
ficient postage for its return if your 
manuscript is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions 
to “Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” “Specially for. Girls and 
Boys,” and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to 
specific directions given in those 
departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome 
songs, stories, and plays from other 
sources, however, if they are suit- 
able for use in elementary schools. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe or It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor 
at a time. If an author wishes to 
send his manuscript to a second 
editor, he should write to the first 
editor to inquire whether his manu- 
script is being considered for imme- 
diate publication. He should state 
that, if it is not, he wishes to have 
it returned. He should then wait 
for a reply before submitting a 
copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to com- 
ment upon contributions, but each 
one is carefully considered. 

















Double-Duty Workbooks 


V that review and reteach for understanding 
V that provide varied drill for mastery 


WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
By John R. Clark & others 


Abundant drill in meanings, in computations, and in problem 
solving. For use with any series of textbooks in grades 1-8. 


LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 
By Dawson-Miller 


Skillfully organized to cover the essential skills. Rich and varied 
in content and well arranged for individualized use. 
with any series of texts in grades 3-6. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


For use 


G 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago ] 

























LOOK 


or, $345°° 


BUYS IN A 16mm. 


PROJECTOR 


TEACHER 
SIZE 

a 
DeWey sound-silent 


“ Theater-tn-a- Suttease” 
Projector, amplifier, speaker and screen — 
all-in-one small, compact case 31 Ib 
weighing less than - - - - Ss. 


DeVRY gives you the teacher-size projector with BIG projector 
features: 2000 foot film ie 
nation ¢ 

























A.C. or D.C. r 


capacity @ 750-1000 watt illumi- ation. Superior ven- 
Sound and silent projection til 

elements ¢ Fast, motor-driven rewind ® 
and brilliant, flickeriess pictures 


® Coated optical 
Life-like sound 
@ Write for literature. 


ation, Projector 
“cool to 







Encourage and develop youthful 
art appreciation with 


‘the Perr Pictures 


Beautiful reproductions of the world’s great paintings 
pictures of poets, statesmen, historical and geograph- 
ical subjects, etc., inexpensively priced at only ON 
CENT and TWO CENTS each (minimum order, 6! 
cents). 


Select from our 56-page CATALOGUE, price 25 cents. 
It has 1600 small illustrations in it, and sample pic- 
tures. Or send 60 cents, and we will mail you a col- 
lection of 30 pictures appropriate for children; or % 
art subjects; or 30 kittens etc., each 5% x 8 You 
will be delighted with them. 


Pilgrim Pictures: a set of 30, including a few on 
Columbus, for 60 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students in bis 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement & 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding o> 
portunities are presented to teachers and administr> 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member N.A.T.A 


GRADE TEACHERS, WE NEED YOU-— 
Good salaries, Territory Entire West including Pacific 
Coast States which pay best salaries. FREE ENROLI- 
MENT. Unexcelled service. Largest in the West 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D. Mer. Member NATA. 
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Millet 


The Angelus 

































TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





SS SS 
ROCKY MNT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar. Bann BLoG DeNverR.COLo 


























A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 
Fi + y c..hb T Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T.A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City + Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


APPLICATION $1.25 
25 PHOTOS i? 





Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 25x 3's. 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Superior Quality 



















Prompt service, 


ey 
since 1898, 







HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 












MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
867 


7 La Crosse, Wis- 


































F REE Sgt gy paces. Bont 
Dept. 7, WINCHESTER, MASS. 
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“PAIRED” IN FAMILY FUN! 






















oblem 
s 1-8. 


raried 
r use 





THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


Chica» fn The tn gredients The fresh taste of 7-Up ... its clean 
wholesomeness . . . make it a steady 
= . of 7-Up are proudly stated favorite with all ages. That’s why 


on the back of every bottle—“Contains ’ 
rs | § carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, crystal-clear 7-Up is the all-family 


lithia and soda citrates. Flavor drink—growing favorite of 


3-4 derived from lemon and lime oils. millions. 





1S 


paintings 
geograph- 
only ONE 
order, 60 


: 25 cents. 
imple pie- 
you a Co 
en; or 3 
: 8. You 


2 few on 


Mass, 


> meed for 
education, 
dents in his 
ancemen 








you— 
ig Pacific 
}NROLL- 
ne West. 
r NATA. 


re age IT LIKES YOU! 
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Copyright 1948 by The Seven-Up Company 
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A NEW Medium ie “| HOWTO USE 
eee | THE HANDWORK =| NOW. .. civ'stror 
Uke ol, waterslubie Arita Fes.) i al IN THIS ISSUE « SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


ola Paint has depth of tone, body 

and medeling quality. Unlike oil, it ¥ 

is inexpensive—easy to prepare— an " bie & JESSIE TODD 

dries quickly—does not require ex- . ; J : f 

tensive and expensive equipment— <- ; : ~ Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 

and its application is simple and ‘ Universi ~ 

y ; , ; niversity of Chicago 

direct. Other advantages are its ’ s . y of ™ 

wide range of effects—rapid > 

blending—no change of color in 

drying—non-toxic quality—and 

permanence, with nocracking 

or flaking. Sold in sets of ’ H 

‘. ere is a spirit duplicator that everyone 

ten 2 oz. tubes, or indi- : j afford, yet it does everything that even the highen 

vidual tubes. . : priced machines can do, Verfect copies from yD. 
; . ing or hand drawing or lettering—as many as 500 

from one master carbon—and up to four e« Ors 

with one operation. Handles any size sheet up 

to 9 x 14. A handsome dust and moisture proof 

cover is included and a counting device is avail- 

able at slight extra cost. Compare its quality and 

work with any other machine. Then look at the 


, . ice, d l ’ 
non LIKE the Indians and the viet a. Ye net ae 
" Halloween figures on these 


| pages, angels for Christmas tree or- ALSO 
naments, and figures of paper dolls @ @ @ COMPLETE SERVICE 
can be made the same on both IN SPIRIT SUPPLIES 
sides. Also, a design of a toy sol- 
dine meee bee nett DUPLICATOR FLUID CLEANSING CREAM 
r may be cut out from beaver MASTER UNITS CORRECTION PENCILS 


board or soft wood. MASTER COPY PAPER COPY PAPER 
CARBON PAPER—Purple, Red, Blue, Green 


Pages ON THESE pages we have 


43,52 +) ¢ 
illustrations showing vari- PL US 
e@ @ @ MASTER Copy 


ous aims in elementary-school art. 
The pictures on page 43 were made SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 
| with sharp crayons, while the ones sensiecuaa 

on page 52 were secured by using ; yanmar wham 
large brushes with paint. The chil- 
dren making the pictures on page 
43 were interested in drawing cos- 
tumes, while the children painting 


the pictures on page 52 enjoyed the Gr E L - Ss TK N 
patterns of dark and light. 
Numerous artistic points can be Pe. PPLY CO., INC. 

- ~ rookfield Ave. 944 So. Hill St. 
taught by using the pictures on BROOKFIELD, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
page 43. For instance, the pictures | 
are interesting all over. We don’t 
have a tiny jack-o’-lantern lost in esi 
| the middle of a picture, nor do we © gastos 

have tiny little things scattered here f R t F only 
and there on the paper. 

One interesting detail must have 
been contagious in this group. In 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. three pictures the donates tied RHYTHM BANDS 


- “treet ta round dots on their clothes. HARMONICA BANDS 
The primary child likes to make MELODY BANDS 
invitati « Annow n 
Weddin 100 Rngraved : ” jane WANTED TEACHERS to big splashes of orange and black. 
g 


- secure members : . Write today to 
including two envelopes. Free buttons and PICTURE for School. | It doesn’t make any difference 
Write for Samples 100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 














TEACHERS, send for free literature on in- 
struments and music books for 








Bible - Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C.,23 | whether the black spots are shaped RUSHFORD MUSIC SUPPLY 
like witches, or whether the orange 6015 Melrose St., Chicago 34, Ill, 


______ IF YOU CAN READ ENGLISH ee eae ee | 
har andl black. Some may alse | CHRISTMAS ART PACKETH 


orange and black. Some may also 
make zigzags to express how they All New Material 
‘ , This big packet of original Christmas Art Material 


feel at Halloween. contains actual size designs, printed on the proper 
color of paper, ready to cut and use. Contains room 


' Many teachers are reluctant to | Qrcorations tor every purpose, windows, tables, ma 
> he _ : —- ; and Christmas tree ornaments, ave your children 
W Hy : HH Oo U i A EA C a E R : help children improve their draw- | '..“cich gifts as flower pots, plaques, memo. pals 


; ayy aay 7 > ¢ Christmas cards, ete. 
ings for they fear it will dampen PREPARE FOR CHRISTMAS NOW 














Thousands have learned to play this quick, | their enthusiasm. If such help is ORDER EARLY Send, for comotete ¢4 00 


° . se 2 package postpaid 
—_ yon nee | right at home for only = given without criticizing adversely, Iilustrated circular FREE! 
a few cents a day! , : aid chi ; 
y | however, it does aid children. Chil- | Christmas Art Service, Box 608-T, Park Ridge, Ii 
ES, if you can read English ... and if you 








——, a too, should soom be able to just as they enjoy learning to read bc FLANAGAN’S 4 
it’s grand fun learning music this amazing “Print : 5 
ay RRA a FF - Autumn creates many scenes for e ft 
more advanced pieces. And sooner than you ever c 
sth J Nast think Ye ty at = pA a.m mu gests. The wise teacher will en- al A | 
able sheet music, printed instructions, diagrams, and courage children to put some white 66th @ Creative Activities 
our Personal Advisory Service 
, 1 @ Duplicators, Charts 
Picture’ Sample. See how easy it is to learn music ark » 4 “7 : 
this short-cut money-saving way. Check instrument black areas. Yellow gives a light . Amr ey Plans 
' | oss , . + ravel—St Readers 
of Music, 610 Bunswick Bldg. New York 10, N. ¥. | Value when used with orange and > pes = Wen nee 
red. 
® U. 5. School of Music : . CE es 
Ty , ss n f the elementary 
NOTICE ! 610 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. | pre ion 1 all .@) t ) Please. Send Me Your FREE Catalog E-2 


spend only a half’ hour a day fotiowing our clear dren enjoy learning to draw better, 
e 
and Picture’ way. Instead of long hours of tedious more easily. 
dared hope you're thrilled to find that you can pick children to paint, as page 52 sug- Ds 
like for only a few cents a day! That includes valu- 
: : eo ° @ Workbooks For All Uses 

If interested send for our Booklet and “Print and | Into their pictures, along with a few Year 
you want to play Mail coupon now! U. 8S. School 

FREE PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE ; Children need both kinds of ex- 

SIMPLE AS A-8-C Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. 





sien Sate Gein Ge Sennen Prices of our courses f Ltaudiixe to play Instrument checked below. (instruments J | grades. Unless they are taught to 
“terry Widow Waits" — 6 oe tiemen- J | draw better, the talented ones will NAME 
cevic lemons for's | Reed Gran Mandolin continue to draw as they grow | ADDRESS 
- a & S 7 older, while the many others will | 

teach music “by a become discouraged and lose inter- 


SS ae ee | est in art. A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
a—_  k : (Continued on page 8) 320 W. OHIO ST. ... CHICAGO, 10, ILL 





have not gone up. 
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tYONE 
AFFORD 


DATOR 


$59.50 


eryene « More Leisure Time For 


; an 
the highe ° — 
from typ. The Teacher 
any as 500 
four colors 
» sheet up 
sture proof 


Sek DITTO’S NEW D-15 DUPLICATOR 


- The new Ditto D-15 duplicator is at your service—to save you 
a hours of copying work, improve your teaching efficiency, give you 
PLIES more time for leisure and relaxation. With it, you can copy any- 
PENCILS thing written, printed, typed, or drawn—140 copies a minute—in 


, Green 1 to 4 colors—without the aid of stencils or mats. This amazing 


duplicator reproduces maps, posters, bulletins—or you can use it 


2 copy with Ditto Workbooks, compiled for every grade, for making 
OOKS copies of lesson sheets, exams, and outlines in a matter of minutes. 
SH Progressive teachers everywhere are discovering how Ditto Meth- 


ods save work, simplify teaching, provide free time. You owe it to 


yourself to capitalize on the many advantages of teaching with 


ETAILS 
| Ditto. Check and mail the coupon below for more information. 
TN | 
ic. | DITTO, INC. ¢ 605 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
ill St. in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


b, CALIF, | 


Easier Learning For 


The Pupil 


ANDS 

LY 

o 34, Ill, 

CKET FREE SAMPLES OF 
DITTO WORKBOOKS 

tao 20 in all... 'Readin’, 

‘marc = ’Ritin’, ’Rithmetic, and 

remo pads . ead oe E other subjects oe for 


Ww reproduction on liquid 
$1.00 , ff ae. A type machines. 
: bots Check coupon below. 


Ridge, il. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


i a Sa DITTO, Inc., 605 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send: 
( } Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 
( ) Free samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type 
Duplicators 
(Note: these will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 


E-2 
Ss PN, décdhtncccimsbachin 


Bs 04006048e6s0bdeesenetcns ste 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Fee Gn 2.6000600006 0 SAEs rccccce eRe cccececccencse 
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DICTIONARY 
















AND IN THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


“ADEQUACY” 


is— 





FULLY 
SUFFICIENT 





ALL THAT IS 
REQUIRED 






































ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 





WRITE FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL 


WELCH ALLYN, 


AUBURN, N. Y. 





INC. 






















HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 
(Continued from page 6) 


Page THE box in the lower right- 
“S$ hand corner of the page will 
be interesting to children who like 
to make things without paste. It 
will also be suggestive in helping 





children to invent other shapes for | 


Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Page MANY children will learn 
something from this jack-o’- 
lantern which will help them when 
they make decorations for Christ- 
mas. The owl’s head is drawn so 
simply that it will help primary 
children who wish to draw owls in 
their original pictures. 

Page THE pictures on this page 
show typical drawings by pri- 


mary children as they group things | 


in rows. 


ing. After they have made pictures 
like these, the teacher can make a 
definite effort to obtain rhythm. 


Page CHILDREN in all grades 
~ may learn from the lower 
left-hand picture how to draw peo- 
ple behind others, thus making a 
group. In making such a group, 
interest is added by the designs 
drawn in the sweaters and skirts. 
All of the pictures on this page 
can be used to show children how 
drawings can be made interesting 
by making the people in them large. 
These drawings should also give 
children confidence in | drawing side 


| views of faces. 


Page 


THIS article will help all 


children and teachers who are 


| planning to study a unit on Indians. 


The subject has been enriched by 
practical experiences which can be 
modified for the study of other peo- 
ple also. The material gives an ex- 
cellent example of how a teacher 


can correlate her work with that of 


the art and music supervisor. 


Page HERE is an excellent exam- 
= ple of handwork which is 
used to teach something accurate- 
ly. This kind of teaching stands 
out in direct contrast to the kind 
which requires little planning or 
thinking. 


Page 


54 full of suggestions for a 


school all of whose grades wish to 


| unite upon one general subject. 
| This type of art work would prove 
| most interesting and enjoyable in 
| the study of any foreign country. 
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The Children’s Corner 


Beginning with the March 1948 
issue, “The Children’s Corner” 
was discontinued. During the 
more than eight years of its 
existence it has included verse 
by children of all grades from 
all over the United States and 
from a few foreign countries. 











THIS social-studies article is | 


Children like to repeat an | 
object, person, or animal in a draw- | 










The | 
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Wo ye 
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COLOR BOOK 


1500 subjects, 374 actual photographs in natural color 


7x9”. Progressive views 6 x 8” of lead- 
ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 
Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. Special Se- 
lection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00. 





wal” 









x > 4 hay 
It’s Time to Think fe 
he 
e % 
About Christmas [fie 
items 
NOW! i 
» Cont? 
® CHRISTMAS IN PANTOMIME, Dorothy Webber he ac 
Caton’s superlative collection for Kindergarten and First urne 
Grade. 50c. . 
@ ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS EVE, a children’s op. 
erctta, by Rebecca Welty Dunn and Edna Becker, aus 
thors of Sunny. For Primary and Intermediate grades, M 
75¢e. “Purchase of 8 books required. * 
@ SET THE STAGE FOR CHRISTMAS, Aileen Fish: their 
brilliant callection of Christmas entertainment materiza!: left E 
pantomimes, skits, recitations, plays, pageants, and , , 
readings (including four arranged for chorie presenta. to thn 
tion). The collection, $1.00. 
you 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG listing many other §°°. 
new titles, including k 
DRESS THE SHOW, by Daty Healy F 
By all odds the most usable book on costume-mak 
ever published. Special emphasis on characters fe 
tured in grade school productions. 9” x 12”, board « 
er, metal-ring binding. Satisfac tio n guaranteed, Pr Cl 
$3.00. Discount of 25% on five or more copies. fond 
1911 RIDGE AVENUE “aust 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY ‘ivanston. stunois 
tain 
BIRD PICTURES: 
then 
IN NATURAL COLORS kind 
hone 
Also FLOWERS * ANIMALS @ TREE: 
INDUSTRIES ¢ OLD MASTERS 
The finest and only authentic collection. Makes schoo 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupilgj  g; 
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OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder showing com- not 
8% x 11” book of bird plete picture collection. & & 
gp pe arta Beautiful COLOR CHART ™ 
ith outline of each for i io 
coloring. Special price Visual education aid for all grades. 278 % 9 X% 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. subjects in colors: 40 pictorial pages 24 : S; 
x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 3 
Want a Bird House? Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, etc. day 
Ask for Catalog listing With metal stand, only $40.00. et 
houses made by Dodso IS § 
America’s , a arms bird JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. —— P 
| authority. 875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 
AG IS HERE NOW! | 
or | THE AIR At 1] 
” a 
SIX NEW AIR AGE SUPPLEMENTARY thei 
AIR AGE READER READERS ARE HERE TOO! and 
TESS and TED at the Airport Gear your elementary instruction to the natural interest S 
of boys and girls in aviation. ren 
Each reader features one of the six exciting experiences tha 
of Tess and Ted as they grow up in this air age. A dif- 
ferent book in the accepted vocabulary for each grade. 
New! Challenging! Intriguing! Satisfying! 
Now available. Each 60c; 10 or more at 45c \ 
CARLTON L. WHEELER, Inc., Penn Yan,N.Y. fo 
if mo 
“M 





Best Loved Musical Settin 

Here is a group of songs loved by 

October, the Indiana Poet's birthday month. 
Kissing the Rod (“O Heart of Mine’) 
A Song (“There is ever a song”) 50c 
A Life-Lesson (‘‘There, little giri”) 50c 


SONGS OF POEMS by James Whitcomb Riley | 


gs by Frederic Krull, Native American Composer | 
Excellent program material 


schools for their American davor. 
His Centennial is 1949 
50c Bee-Bag 


you"’) 


(“The fairies stol’d@ away") 50c 
Little a Annie (“The gobbie-uns "li get 





in | 





















































ASK pny ee DEALER Ty VP. 75¢ Lullaby (Autumn song) 50c 
26 EAST 36th STREET 1. 
mail cash with order direct mm ru | | INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA we 
twe 
N Teacher quote N _ 
ul 
it CONSERVATORY From Cleveland, O \ 
HOME STUDY COURSES , “ 
45 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Piano, Reader makes them 
Pub. School Music a ge and Supervisors) , Choral 
Conducting, Ear Trainin ht Singing, Voice, Want fe) know! 
History and Analysis of a , a -, Arranging, d 
Advanced Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet ( Beg. 
| & Prof.), Clarinet, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The on th: 
home study school teaching all courses leading to m 
Bachelor of Music Degree. th: 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY ght WI 
Dept. E49, 28 East Jackson Bivd., _—* 4, Ul. 
| Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for__ : be 
— course YOUNG AMERICA READERS 
Name. : uV 
Street oe 5 : ool >t r\ 
City, State__ : ad 
Give Experience — | Oo RARRARVALRALS! 
















s LET'S LAUGH 


he bright remarks that children make 
a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
jo us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
he typed or written in ink. Be sure to 


AS ign your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
Webber Mhbe acknowledged nor can they be re- 
nd First Burned if we are unable to use them. 
ker, au. 
} Grades, My first-graders were having 
Fisher's their eyes tested. After Ernest’s 
Me li left eye had been tested, he turned 
resenta- to the nurse and said, “You know, 
you don’t need to test my other 
ny other cv; because I’m left-handed.” 
Eva TRAHAN 
aly Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
= Canada 
ers fea- 
a Charles, five years old, is very 
fond of dining with an aunt be- 
VENUE § cause she always has honey for him. 
MINOIS Bi ast summer she was unable to ob- 





tain any honey, so she gave him 
iz wasome white sirup. He tasted it and 


then whispered to me, “It tastes 


5 kinda queer; must be bumblebee 
honey.” 

TREES Ervie Amos 

RS Anderson, Missouri 

es schoo 

r pupilgl Six-year-old Darrell had just” 

ral color. ‘ 


registered for first grade. “Hello, 
Darrell,” I greeted him. “You are 
George’s brother, aren’t you?” 
“No, Teacher,” he replied. “He’s 
not my brother. I’m his brother.” 
\ Mivprep J. Kianc 
Floodwood, Minnesota 


Six-year-old Billy came to me one 
day and showed me his first loose 
tooth. “Look!” he cried, “my tooth 
is shivering.” 

ETHEL HuLSLANDER 
Kremmling, Colorado 


The teacher had just suggested 
that the first-graders take home 


'Y = their copies of My Weekly Reader 
and read them to their mothers. 

terest Six-year-old Jeannette quickly 
remarked, “My mother can read 

jences that by herself.” 

A dif. MariAN Mour 

-— Stanley, Wisconsin 

sc When small Kathleen saw the 


N.Y. clove-studded baked ham being re- 

if moved from the oven, she asked, 

ley | “Mother, who hammered the tacks 

iley if in the meat?” 

Evetyn M. MacFartanp 
Conneaut, Ohio 





In geography class, the children 
were asked to tell the difference be- 
tween climate and weather. Jimmy 
thought for some time and then 
said, “Climate lasts all the time, 
but weather lasts only a few days.” 

Jennie MEWHINNEY 
Whitestone, New York 


After we came out of a sad movie 
that included a forest fire, I noticed 
that Ann’s eyes were very red. 
When I inquired whether she had 
been crying, she said, “No, Aunt 
Evelyn, the smoke got in my eyes.” 

Evetyn CLarK 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 


z= 
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Betty, a first-grade child, was 
getting ready for school. “Mother,” 
she called, “I’ve already combed my 
hair.” 

“Did you part it straight?” her 
mother asked. 

“I guess so,” replied Betty. “I 
parted it in the crack.” 

ETHEL MASTERS 


We were having mutton for din- 
ner, and I explained to my four- 
year-old daughter, Sue, that mutton 
was the meat of a sheep, and that a 
sheep has wool. As company en- 
tered, she ran to meet them and 
said, “Did you know that Mama is 
having wool for dinner?” 
Maupe Deason 





I had given my niece Nancy a 
pretty doll for her birthday, and I 
gave my nephew a tiny typewriter. 
Nancy remarked, “Oh,.Aunt Jean, 
didn’t you know I could use a type- 
writer? I need it for my first-grade 
work!” 

Jean C. Rice 
Roselle, New Jersey 


Joplin, Missouri 













LIGHTED 
PICTURES 
Price *43.50 


Plus sales tax where applicable 


22 22 kt & & 


The Jam Handy Organization 
2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


L] Send me your 7 slidefilms entitled “Water Life.” ($43.50) 


| Send me information on other available slidefilms and 
moving pictures on other subjects. 


THT HHH HOSES ESSE SHEE HEHEHE SEE ES EE ESESESSE 


SN re 9 STATE. . 


Elkton, Kentucky 


(Continued on page 10) 








to supplement 

later elementary, junior 
and senior high school 
science and biology 
classes— 


SLIDEFILMS 


Tete} He): 


This helpful new kit consists of seven discussional 


slidefilms in color—organized into 24 teaching units 
for the study of Water Life. Planned for later ele- 
mentary science classes, they can be used in general 
science and with biology classes in junior and senior 
high schools. 

Helping to introduce the students to fresh-water 
and salt-water life, these slidefilms portray clearly 
and interestingly the structure and habits of plants 
and animals, their relation to their environment, and 
their importance to man. Each lesson ends with 
questions designed to encourage class discussion 
and check the comprehension of the students. 

Elementary and high school teachers will find this 
new color series invaluable for stimulating interest, 
when guiding the study of water life. Please send 
this coupon now for these modern teaching aids. 
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CRAFT IDEAS...rcarecr LET'S LAUGH 


FOR CHILDREN’S GROUPS 





A BOOK 


of 


LITTLE 
CRAFTS 


by 
Margaret 
Powers 


1. Forty different crafts—the most delight- 
ful and interesting book of its kind. In- 
cludes finger painting, dish gardens, masks, 
rhythm instruments, etc. Ideal for teach- 
hy meeting their handicraft problems. 


2. “FIRST-JOINER” CRAFTS 
by Charlotte Jacobson 
Simple projects requiring only a short 
time to complete. Suitable for the ages of 
Brownies and Cub Scouts. Includes full- 
size patterns where needed. $1.75, 
3. THE PARTY TABLE 
by Margaret Powers 


Suggestions for all types of table cover- 
ings, favors, place cards, etc. to be made 
for a party. Fun to make, and easy to do. 
Hundreds of illustrated ideas. $3.00. 


4. ACTION TOYS——Petersen. $ .75 
5. COPING SAW WORK—Johnson__....50 
6 CARD WEAVING—Clifford.._£_.. 1.25 
7 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA—Nich- 


olas, Trilling, and Lee 


Use coupon below and mail today 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
2218 Duroe Bidg., Peoria 3, Ill. 

Please send the books circled: 

1 2 3 4 
SSS 
il icticcnntceee 
City. 


Schoo! and Position 














HECTOGRAPH UNITS 


72000000 


nO0Cc 


o 


o00q0aqnna 


(Printed in Heavy Duplicating Ink) 
Grade Price 
s} Oo 


1.00 


ABC Pre-Primer _. mY 
Seatwork for Beginners 
for Beginners 

First Number _ eee 
honics and Reading... 
Fun With Phonics opine 
Science [) Community _ onde 
Mexico CT Animals 
Science Studies — 
First Music Book nae 
Musio Charts and Drilis__ 
Birds [) Flowers 

Art Aids for wy Classroom. 
More Art Al _ 

Room Deseeens . 
New Room Decorations 
poncey Decorations —.. 
Book of sons___. 
Seasonal Decorations — 
Products of the U.S. 
New South America Unit 
Geography of Europe —_ 
(Cirele Choice of Geadae on Following) 


Workbook in Reading 
1—2—3—4 ——_—-.--- (Each) 1.50 
1.50 


Workbook in Arithmetic 
1--2—3—-$ (Each) 
Lenguage Drills 
2 jh —- 5 —-G-—- 7 ——-B____ ( Each) 1.50 
Diagnostic Readin 
_... (Each) 1.35 
... (Each) 1.26 
—— 7-8 ( Each) 1.50 


7—8 ( Each) 
FLASH onan 





warerey 
bub abate G) 


ee ee ee ee ewe 
— 
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GOON 
dbbor 
sousskesi 
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ee 
abetted ed dd dd dtd diate 


mannoooooo 
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ee 
bee 


Achievement Ln 


3 --4—6—_6-— 
Arithmetic (First Half) 
Renmenatie (Second Half) 

1—2—-3—_4— 6—46— 


trac 
1.2 Multiplication :: 
1. to ~ Division 2 


ED citation 
Music Borders 


(Continued from page 9) 


Kenneth stood for a long time 
watching the freight train go by. 
After it had passed, he ran excitedly 
to the house exclaiming, “Mother! 
There’s a car with thirty trailers go- 
ing by!” 

Giapys Srmmcox 
Wood, South Dakota 


For first-grade seatwork I had 
put on the blackboard: “Make 6 
apples. Color them red.” When 
I went down the aisle, Teddy was 
industriously employing his green 
crayon, “Are those red apples, 
Teddy?” I asked. 

He looked up with a winning 
smile. “But Miss Rutherford, my 
apples aren’t ripe yet!” 

Mitprep RuTHERFORD 
Bellflower, California 


When we first began the study of 
geography I used a new globe. I 
explained that the world is round, 
and showed the children how it re- 
volved. Many pupils asked ques- 
tions, but Ross sat in uninterested 
silence; evidently I had told him 
something that was not surprising 
to him. “What do you think about 
it?” I asked him. 

“Why, I knew that all the time,” 
was his nonchalant reply. “You 
know at church we say, ‘World 
without end,’ so it would have to 
be round if it had no end.” 

Corrie THOMPSON 
El Paso, Texas 


Little Jean Kay, aged six, stepped 
in a mud puddle and got her shoes 
wet. I suggested that she go home 
and change to dry ones. She firmly 
insisted she did not want to. When 
I asked why, she replied, “I’m 
afraid you all might do something 
while I am gone.” 

Artie J. NorveLL 
Ten Mile, West Virginia 


During our unit on transporta- 


tion, I asked what a toll bridge is. 
“Oh, I know,” exclaimed Pearl. 
“A toll bridge has a funny little 
man under it. He jumps out at 
you when you go across.” 
EuLta Maz JOHNSON 
Alamosa, Colorado 


One day during a history lesson, 
the luckless lad I called on to re- 
cite didn’t know the answer to my 
question. Meaning to help him, I 
asked a few more related questions. 
He stood it as long as he could. 
Finally, in a tone of utter despair, 
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Write for 


Complete Catalog 


Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


THE HEYER CORPORATION. 
1870 South Kostner Avenue * Chicago 23, U.S.A. 





WRITE FOR 


iT’S FREE TO TEACHERS 


Write today for this illustrated teach- 
ing aid. Contains 8 pages packed with 
ideas and practical suggestions that 
you will find helpful in using the 
blackboard. 


It’s FREE to Teachers, Supervisors, 
Administrators—but you must state 
your position and the name of your 
school. 25 cents per copy to all others. 


Address Dept. I-J8 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


FOR HALLOWEEN 


HALLOWEEN Peer 


SCENES 


PICTURE Pape 
“6 POSTERS Wika 


3. 


Halloween 
mes 


Jack-O' 
Lantern 


This set includes four scenes to build up into be 
Hantly colorful, artistic posters. Heavy constru 
paper panels 12 x 36 inches, plus colored pape 
printed and keyed for cutting and pasting in pox 
60c postpaid. 
Also available: 

Indian 
postpaid. 


2 aa 


Picture Posters—Set No. 


a re Posters—-Set No. 


700— 

Thanksgiving 703— 
60c postpa’ 

Christmas Picture sme me No. 705—60c postpaid 


Write for 88-pa paving quite of over 3000 
| @TEACHING H on request. 


Beckley 


1634 INDIANA - 


LPS 


- Cardy Co. 


CHICAGO 








| 
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NEW! NE Ww! 








for Teaching Art! 
“‘A New Four-Star Production”’ 


The Doing Art Books 


By Jessie Todd, Elem. School, U. of Chicago 


Ann Van Nice Gale, Chicago Public Schools. 

Book 1, Grades 1 and 2 

Book 2, Grades 3 and 4 

Book 3, Grades 5 and 6 

Book 4, Grades 7 and 8 

Price $.40 per book 
Illustrated Teachers Manual $1.00 
The Answer to your request for Practical, 
Simple ART Problems actually worked out 
in the classroom. 
Every Child Should Have A “Doing Book” 
Order today. 

THOMAS RANDOLPH CO., Champaign, !!!. 


he said, “Teacher, if you’d keep 
still a minute, maybe I could 
think.” 
Marcaret E. SCHOEVERLING 
Detroit, Michigan 


Here’s a permanent way to decorate 
glass, china without firing ! 
Gloriously bright, smooth - flowing, 
easy-to-use colors to beautifully 
decorate bottles, jars, glasses, trays, 
Introductory Set...only $2.00, 
Send for FREE Folder. Dept. 1-23 


GAMES 
Phonic Lingo | (Gr. 41-2). 
Phonic Lin it (@r. 3B) _ " 

s Phonic Movie Gram (Qr. 1-3)_________. } 50 
Addition & Subtraction Bin -— Pe 

[ Multiplication & Division Bingo 1.00 


oa Postage at 10c for each Book ~) 


Alphabet 
Phonics _..__._. 


. 9} BO 
75 





15¢ per Set for Flash Cards or Games. 
j SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY | 


3617 Wellington Rd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
1 [9 Send items Checked Above: [) Encl 


osed _ 
ment and Postage. [) Send le ie 
I $3.40. () Send Doubs Hectegrank srs $7.25, tegragh l 
Name -_ utnanpapithdatanis 
i Address 


City 














At the open house for parents 
the children were having a drill in 
phonics. A flash card with the 
word still was shown. No hands 
went up, and puzzled expressions 
appeared on several faces; so I 
said, “How does Mrs. Harrah like 


MERICAN CRAYON 




















PUPIL INTEREST 


can be easily aroused by the use of our flowering 


State bulbs in the classroom. Children buy, plant, and 


Zone 
nciose 10c. 


Please 
Os lot “TOOLS OF Li ay ” a qades, 
iustrated Catal 


lease send new 1948 book- | 


Oconee Posters, Flash Baws Puzzle: mi 
1 Agua Band bastrementa, wud Bea Teach i 
as. 


he leamatne RK et 
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you to be?” 
“Clean,” chorused the class. 
Rose Knapre Harran 
Hollister, California 
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enjoy them. Low cost. Narcissus, paperwhite, 10; 
Golden yellow, 12c; Minimum order $3. Postpaid. 
Baldwin Garden Speciaities Inc., Dept. 
ec s ° 
Baldwin, Long Island, York a 











Send today for FREE circular! 


DANIEL S. MEAD LITERARY AGENCY 
Dept. IN. — 264 Sth Avenue, N. Y.C. |. 
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‘Whe Red Feather? 


HE pupils in the Know-Your- 

Community Club were discuss- 
ing the local Community Chest 
Drive, to which they desired to 
make a contribution. 

“I used to think that ours was the 
only town that had a community- 
chest drive,” remarked Marilyn, 
“but I read in the paper that near- 
ly every town and city has one.” 

Miss Barnes nodded in agree- 
ment. “There is even an organiza- 
tion called Community Chests of 
America,” she said. “It sends out 
publicity to the people that put on 
these drives. That organization is 
responsible for the use of the little 
red feather as a symbol.” 

“You mean like the red feather 
on the cover of Tue INsTRUCTOR 
this month?” asked Bob. 

Peter got the magazine from the 
library corner, and the club mem- 
bers refreshed their memories. 

“T’ve seen that little red feather 
on other magazines,” Rebecca com- 
mented. 

“Posters, too,” Richard added. 

“I wonder how the red feather 
came to be chosen,” said Don. 

Immediately the group recog- 
nized this as a suitable topic for re- 
search. Miss Barnes had some 
literature from Community Chests 
of America, which she promised to 
lend to volunteers. 

At the next mecting of the 
Know-Your-Community Club, Don 
and Marilyn gave the following re- 
ports on why the red feather was 
selected to symbolize the Com- 
munity Chests of America. 

Marilyn spoke first. “In 1946,” 
she began, “the red feather was 
chosen to be the official emblem of 
the Community Chests of America. 
Many other symbols were suggested, 
but the red feather won out. Per- 
haps the judges selected it because 
it would attract attention and yet 
was not too fancy or too hard to un- 
derstand, as symbols sometimes are. 
Already people are beginning to 
speak of the Red Feather Services 
when they mean those agencies sup- 
ported by the Community Chest. 
They speak about the Red Feather 
Campaign, too. 

“Now Don will tell you about 
the red feather in history and leg- 
end,” Marilyn concluded. 








“When someone does something 
worth while, we say, ‘It’s a feather 
in his cap,” Don began. “This 
saying comes from a custom in 
early days of sticking a feather in 
the headdress for every enemy 
killed. Of course, the red feather 
now stands for triumph over a dif- 
ferent kind of «nemy—poverty, ill- 
ness, or injustice perhaps. 





“In ancient China whole gar- 
ments were made of carefully se- 
lected feathers dyed red. Such 
robes were worn only by distin- 
guished persons who had done 
something very special to benefit 
their communities. 

“The Community Chest shows a 
red feather, therefore, to indicate 
that it is brave.” 





“Thank you, Marilyn and Don,” 
said the chairman when Don had 
finished. “You have given us a lot 
of interesting things to’ think about 
whenever we see a red feather. 
Let’s all plan to put a feather in 
our cap by contributing to the 
Community Chest Drive this year.” 

And that is what the Know- 
Your-Community Club did. 








AVOID THAT 


EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


I>’s AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION when the teacher must explain to a pupil’s 


parents that the child has lice. Here’s a way to get around it gracefully. 


Send for a supply of a little leaflet prepared by the makers of A-200 Pyrinate Liquid. 


It is addressed to mothers, and can be given to the child to take home in a sealed 


envelope. In sympathetic and diplomatic language the mother is told about the 


danger of lice infestation in the classroom. It also tells her: 


1. A-200 is a sure, fast killer of lice, and their eggs...on contact. One 


15-minute application is usually sufficient. 


2. 
3. 


Especially recommended for children. 


A-200 is non-poisonous, non-irritating, and leaves no tell-tale odor. 


A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid . . . no greasy salve to stain clothing. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








Famous for quality since 1833 


Name— 


Street 
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McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please send me a supply of the leaflet, “Mother... 
an Important Message.” 


-Zone__State_ =: 










































































Our classroom material is now widely 


tecognized as the most successful on 
the market. Use first 


THE read-o-graf 


the brownies’ playmates 
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Unit $3.25. 
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Read-o-graf 








Complete Classroom 





Unit consists of five 10 x 14-inch Brownie vowel 
cards, large, durable 38 x 25-inch wall chart, a 
gummed sheet of miniatures and 16-page manual. 
Then, two wonderful games for Phonic Mastery. 





PHONIC LINGO 

















Set No. -2, $1.50. 


1, for Grades 1 
Set No. 2, for Grades 3-6, $1.75. 
Both Sets on 1 Order, $3.00. 


Fach set takes care of 36 pupils; includes play- 
ing cards, cut-up card, Mastery Card and direc- 
tions. Thousands of teachers are using PHONIC 
LINGO (formerly Phonic Bingo) with enthusi- 
astic results. AND - 


FUN IN PHONICSVILLE 











For Grades 1- Steele ¢ $1.50 


This new and exciting game consists of five card 
strips (streets of homes, etc.), three cards of 
miniature pictures, full set of vowels and con- 
sonants, instructions. Easy to play, of high in- 
terest to all children and a very effective phonic 
drill. 


All sold on Money-back Guarantee. 
ORDER NOW! 


SPECIAL OFFER 
ALL FOR $1.00 


8rd Dimension Picture Books, 2 books, each with 
orthoscope viewer, “Deer Stories “Stra 
Animal Stories’ Wonderful nature-stuly books 
with chikiren love 
them 


3-dimensional illustrations 


AND 
Piedge, Beautiful, full-color wall 
with nylon, Shows our flag with 
Heavy board, 12” x 


American Ane | 
placard flock 
complete silegiance pledge. 
14”. 





EXTRA If your order for above material 
totals $5.00 or more, the Flag Pledge 
described above will be included with your order 
without cost. 


THE KING COMPANY 


4609 WN. Clark S¢t., Dept. 110 
Chicago 40, lil. 
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Parent Conferences 
O. L. DETWILER 


Principal, Greenwood School, 
Waukegan, Illinois 


ARLY in the last school year the 

faculty of Greenwood School 
began to make special plans for get- 
ting acquainted with the pupils and 
parents as soon as possible. First- 
and second-grade children were 
given reading tests. Achievement 
tests were administered to children 
above the second grade, and all 
were given general ability tests. An 
individual profile chart was made 
for each child, showing the test re- 
sults. 

With these results as a point of 
departure, arrangements were made 
to hold conferences with the par- 
ents of each child. ‘The purposes of 
these conferences were: (1) to get 
acquainted with patrons and to es- 
tablish working relationships with 
them; (2) to learn to know the in- 
dividual children better; (3) to 
establish a common ground with 
the community in regard to school 
policies and procedures; and (4) 
to inform parents of their chil- 
dren’s achievements as indicated by 
tests. 

All conferences were scheduled 
for after-school and evening hours. 
All the child’s regular teachers and 
the principal were present at each 
conference, and in most cases, both 
parents were present. 

The individual child was dis- 
cussed frankly. Parents were not 
on the defensive as they are when 
called to the school only after their 
child is in trouble. A spirit of in- 
formality prevailed and no notes 
were taken. Each parent was shown 
his child’s test record, which indi- 
cated how the child stood on the 
results of that particular test. No 
comparison was made and no par- 
ent saw the test results of any other 
child. The fact that objective evi- 
dence of ,the child’s school achieve- 
ment was presented made it easier 
for the teachers to discuss the 
child’s work. It was found that 
test results are respected by par- 
ents. The confidential manner in 
which the child’s personal test 
record of his personal traits was 
treated evidently had much to do 
with the establishment of the har- 
monious spirit of the conferences. 

Various school policies were dis- 
cussed. One topic in particular, 
that of homework, was discussed 
during each conference. It was in- 
teresting to discover that a great 
majority of parents favored more of 
it, especially in the upper grades. 

Our faculty feel that the project 
was worth while for these reasons: 

) Teachers were able to establish 

themselves in the community with- 
in a short time. Parents appre- 
ciated the fact that the teachers 
gave their time to make these con- 
ferences possible. (2) Much was 
learned about the personality of 
each child which proved of great 
value in working with him. (3) 
Some potential problems of pupil 
adjustment were avoided, while 
others were solved. (4) Parents 
gained an insight into the work and 
problems their children met. 





OCTET DEO DENOTE 


AN INVITATION 
(R. S. V. P.) 


RSCPRICPRIAIPRIAIFER 


OU are cordially invited to join 

fellow teachers on a reminiscent 
vacation trip—reliving the exper‘ences 
you had this past summer (or at any 
time since October 15, 1947). You've 
already done this in telling your friends 
about the good times you had. Now we 
want you to do it in writing—just as 
entertainingly. Then you ul be compet- 
ing in the 


$1.000 


TRAVEL CONTEST being sponsored 
by this magazine’s Travel Department. 
Forty-six teachers are going to win the 
cash prizes listed below; and everyone 
else who enters (and complies with the 
Contest Rules) will receive one of the 
famous INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED 
UNITS. What a consolation prize! 


46 Cash Prizes 


First Prize yee ; $ 300.00 
Second Prize 200.00 
Third Prize 100.00 
Fourth Prize 75.00 
Fifth Prize 50.00 
Sixth Prize 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each 150.00 

TE echt eS $1,000. 00 


YOU 


may know all about the Contest, but 
if you are just becoming acquainted 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, we want to 
explain that you can qualify if you are 
a teacher in active service (or subject 
to call as a substitute), a school librar- 
ian, school administrator, or supervisor 
of school subjects. 


YOU 


may have used your own automobile, or 
traveled by traih, bus, ship, or plane— 
or by several of these means of trans- 
portation. It doesn’t particularly mat- 
ter. However, 


YOU 


ought to be warned that time is getting 
short, since the Contest closes OCTO- 
BER 15, and all manuscripts must be 
in our hands by that date. So fill out 
the Entry Blank below at once, and send 
it to us, either pasted on a post card or 
(first class) in an envelope, addressed 
to The Travel Editor. We will send you 
full information, without obligating 
you. (With the Entry Blank, you can 
enclose coupons clipped from our Cou- 
pon Section, pages 76, 78, 80, and 82.) 


'ENTRY BLANK- 


TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Yes, | am interested in your 1948 Travel Contest! 
Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which | plan to write. 
(PRINT DATA BELOW OR WRITE VERY PLAINLY) 


My Name is (If Mrs., so state) 













BUILD-UP POSTERS 


Attractive 
historica] 
posters 
printed jp 
outline to 
build up 
of bricht 
poster 
paper. 
6 panels, 
12 x 18 in, 
in each set, 





: 

POSTERS 

TO BUILD UP 
Ne 


—~ =~ EARLY EXPLORERS 











NEW! 


Christopher Columbus 
Hernando De Soto 

Sir Francis Drake Marquette and Joliet 
Set No. 738 Price 60¢. 


Write for 88-page buying guide of over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. Sent free on request. 


Cardy Co. 


INDIANA - CHICAGO 


EARLY EXPLORERS 


Ponce de Leon 
Hernando Cortez 





Beckley - 


1634 









WOMEN, | 
ral 0): 
CHURCHES, 
LODGES... 


EARN 
MONEY 


with 


i) 






Quick way to make EASY CASH ip 
spare time. Get fast orders for 
beautiful NEW Christmas Cards, 
sold at amazing money - saving 
eee. Big variety to choose from. 

jo experience — everybody buys! 


Christmas Folders with 










as, 

| age yd Cards, Gift Wrapping g 
Big $1.90 values. Fast sales bri ing 
you splendid earnings, Start now! 


WETMORE & bag Inc., Sent. 2-2 


SAMPLES $o% 
—=WANTED !== 


More teachers who will let me solve all their art 
worries. 


ART IN THE GRADES 


Now used by thousands of teachers across the 
nation. 


A book of all new _ original patterns in- 
cluding posters, blackboard borders, window deco- 
rations, silhouette pictures, booklets, etc. Com- 
plete set of seasonable decorations for each 
month. Absolutely takes care of your art work 
for the entire year. All patterns actual size with 
complete instructions and colors given. Just the 
book all rural and grade teachers have been 
wishing for. 

Price $2.25 postpaid. 


Order your copy now ! 


Bernice Parks Wilson, Author & Pub., Ojai, Calii. 


Choir“ketes 


SPECIAL MODELS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalogue C-6] 
Junior Choir Catalogue J-61 
OK 
COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN COMPANY 

New York 1,N. ¥. 366 Fifth Avenue 


Champaign, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 
1000 Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr. 







































etchin glorified 
He i E 





glass, bri and 
= coppe: 

‘ Write for catalog f- 

THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. ben Geren 90, CHICAGO7 





1948 TRAVEL CONTEST | 


1-10-48 | 





Please send me the Contest Rules, with 
I have been to 








Street or R.D. 





P.O. G Zone _ aa ntdicihotnian 





NAME 


ADDRESS 
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! 
Grade G School (or other Seaman. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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Please send additional copies of your announcement to the + edie 4 teacher friends: 
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| 
I 
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4 Gift Sook 
of Kegional Recipes 





\ttractive 
\istorica] 
arg LOUISE S. JONES 
In 

© Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
f bricht Grant School, Albia, Iowa 
Poster 
paper. 
Danek, M* PUPILS last year made cook 
a in, books to give their mothers 
ea 5 . 

ieee for Christmas. These books con- 
s sisted of recipes obtained from all 
¥ parts of the United States. 
ortez Where do foods come from? One & FAC H ; N G 
nd Joliet of the primary ae age ge the ac- 
Price 6le. oc was Seniesa’ this que org 

n accomplishing this, we empha- td, 

- 3000 
equest. numbered sized the geographical sources of 4 Wma e COSY 





hy 


4s 


points 


foods by locating on a large map 
the places where our principal foods 
are grown. 

Committees were appointed to 
work out plans and details. Each 
child was assigned a state which 
had been chosen from one of var- 
ious sections of the country. Then 
each pupil chose a town having a 
population of between five and ten 






TEACHER PLANS 


ART and ACTIVITY 
SERVICE ° 





¥ CASH ip thousand, located in his assigned 

nas Cart . GET TEACHER-PLANS 

nas Car ds, State. i 

y - Savin ° . 

pose from During our language period we The Only Teacher's Exclusive Art and Activity Service 

rs with formulated letters asking for rec- for aed perape _ o— — og by a 
ine mic - ctate thi perience art educators each year fo give !ower grace 

ther Per. . on typical of the meres to which elementary teachers the newest ideas of practical art 

P to 25 for the pupils were writing. Each 


1er Sellers: 















and activity class work. It's one of the most simpli- 


Christmas, child addressed his letter to “Fifth- fied, useful, stimulating systems used in teaching. 
eau Grade Teacher” in the town he had Allows*every pupil to participate. Lessens your work, 
nes selected makes teaching easier and studying fun for your pupils. 
J 4 , ” 

i] The teachers receiving the letters TEACHER-PLANS IS A 

= were very co-operative, and soon COMPLETE SERVICE 





Sev- 


the answers began coming in. 











An Entire Series for Each School Month 

— OUNTAIN PEN POINT eral teachers had the answer writ- Pa re - bth contahees ecteteel act all 
. , . = en ::aieainen nn Marie supplies you wi e art an 
IES ten by members of theit classes. activity plans for each month—September through 
for the handwriting Many sent a personal note of com- April inclusive. You will receive large and small pos- 
oe Ge mendation. ters, blackboard borders, window pictures, seat work, 
in- We received many reci es, some handicraft, health, nature study, holiday material, etc. 
pw deco. cystem you teach + dations Genk Eee 2 All in ACTUAL size .... PRINTED on the PROPER color 
 —Com- So amar +. ee wes. Tansee > of paper.... ready to use with complete instructions. 
rt Re kedgeree, New England clam chow- ” Entire year's TEACHER-PLANS service for all eight 
size with der, sour dough biscuits, pickled months only $2.98. Send your remittance right now 
Just th 















ourses in penman- 
thip go a whole lot 
smoother when 
eacher and students 
an pick a pen point 


hat suits the require- 


salmon, New Orleans pecan pie. 
Some of the recipes used ingred- 
ients which were unfamiliar to us, 
so we had to do some research work 
in dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Substitutes for ingredients not com- 
mon to Iowa were frequently sug- 
gested, to adapt them for our use. 
Since the pupils wanted the cook- 






and be prepared for school opening. 


Thousands of Satisfied Teachers 


used TEACHER-PLANS 
This method has 


from every State have 
Monthly Art and Activity service. 
proved successful for 19 years. 


“Your TEACHER-PLANS 
make teaching art a pleas- 
ure.”"—Ruth RE. Hege, 
Greencastle, Pa. 

“I have been very satis- 
fied with your patterus and 


“Your packets solve man 
problems.""—Ora WN. Grii- 
fith, Pinson, Ala. 


“I have enjoyed the pat- 
terns and find them to be 
very helpful.” —Mrs. Grace 


: ~ a ¢ “ise “ar want very much to have D. Murray, Watsontown, 
é books to be a surprise to their — 7 ateeie y sontow 
nd ments exactly. Ester- Jeenie 





parents, they had asked that rec- 


this year.’’—Miss 
Weavers, Doniphan, Nebr. 


“I wouldn't want to do 


ipes be mailed to their teacher. 


without your patterns in 









brook is the only foun- e “Your material is most _ oll 
: They were always eager to get the helpful.” Mrs. Nodie D. aoe 
i ; : : > ton Rouge, : . : 
ain pen offering 33 mail. Many a letter contained an en ae . Rete end deme alll 





MONTH 


interesting item about the town or “I was so very pleased with the ma- for several years and like 


uch points—33 inex- 


: Po ae . terial you sent last year that I am them very much. Many 
PANY state from which it was sent, or S a RVIC F oiier dormant to it sae this year. come into ay room asking 
° ° ‘ . : » % 1 heck and thanks f some of these pat- 
je pensive, different about the history of the food men Enclosed is my check and chanks for f0r 2S es Manil 
= = f : tioned. AEs | Comblde Fenwick, Aromas, Calif. Wesner, Nebr. 
* Bpoints that are inter- The recipes were discussed as to “This will be my 25th year of teach- “I’m writing you to let 
—7 “ of ¢ PRINTED ART hs 


ing and I wouldn't think of starting 
my work this fall without TEACH- 
ER-PLANS."—Mrs. Grace. Sein, 
Thomson, Ill. 


you know how helpful your 
TEACHER-PLANS are.” 
—Mrs. Helen L. Adcock, 
Coreshatta, La. 


essentials of diet, and 
The arithmetic period 


was used to discuss measurements 


food value, 


hangeable in the a2. 
nutrition. 


AND PLANS 


¢ 


ame holder, making 








t 7 
mcaco? Meach Esterbrook pre and costs. We practiced increasing i) y; 98 A generous surprise gift packet of 
— — a or decreasing the amounts needed Seta Ann Marie's Special Seasonal Designs, 
i isely adaptable to in preparing various dishes for if you remit $2.98 for full service with order. 


4 
i 2) 
m= 
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families of different sizes. 











anes | Byour needs: extremely , We used our penmanship period | | ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1002 i 
with 2 economical and prac- Y y for copying our recipes and index- 1 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. I 
Ll ; y ing the contents. We were glad our | | Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1948-49. I 
; tical, too. WA answers came a few at a time so | | (CO Here is $2.98 for a full year's service and free Seasonal Design packet. i 
Sm | naens that — could Se, them well. ! ( Send me full year's service at $2.98. | will remit on or before October i 
—_ THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY During our art period, we made | | 10th 
— Cooper Street, Camden, N. 5. the book covers and illustrated the | | . ' : 
——- |]§ or The Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Canada pages. We used only original draw- | | C Or send $1.00 for big Holiday Pocket (part - regular service). i 
| ings and did freehand work. Each | ] If you remit by check, please add 5c. ! 
l , page was illustrated bya pictureof|]§ yaye ] 
a the food itself, or the outline of the | j a l 
2 On cn cre ahaa as O_O eR | 
a | RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS | or the state flower and seal. Fs ce se se se ee ee es oe ee od 
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TEACHER WRITES: 


"Your Breakfast Teaching Unit 
was tried out in a fifth grade 
Class. The ‘Teacher's Manual' 
was very helpful in outlining 
suggestions for presentation and 
discussions. A notation of the 
children's breakfast habits, as 
suggested, was compared with the 
usual behavior of individual 
Shildren in their manifestations 
of energies, efforts, and atti- 
tudes. This survey showed the 
NEED for instructing children on 
the importance of a good break- 
fast.” 


s 
¥ 
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ay 
ii 
4 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
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Our sincere thanks to 600 elementary educa- 
tors who tested the Breakfast Teaching Unit We Welcome 


The above letter is one of the many replies from a survey Your Suggestions 
among 600 elementary teachers, principals and supervisors on Your classroom ex- 
this classroom material. Many elementary teachers told us periences will help us 
how they correlated this breakfast nutrition program material to improve this teach- 
with regular spelling, arithmetic and art lessons . . . how they ing material each year. 


created interesting classroom activities on breakfast. Won tyoup donne write 
and give us your sug- 


gestions? 





Send for Your Tested Teaching Unit 


The Elementary Breakfast Unit especially ‘ou 
written for fourth and fifth grade use includes: ees TESTED BREAKFAST UNIT 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL 
A BASIC BREAKFAST WALL CHART a ee ee ee ee ae 8 ee eee ae 
20 STUDENTS’ FOLDERS 

Send for yours today. Use the coupon. 


Educational Dept. 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 108 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me free one complete unit of the Elementary School Breakfast 
Teaching Material. 


Name. 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Street. Chicago 3, Illinois 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 








City 
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| 
| “WANT A RIDE?” 
* 

| 
| : ‘ 
| Not every horse is safe for gentle animal? Tella story about 

young riders. This one looks wise the farm, the horse, and the day’s 
| and kind. Do you think it is a adventures of the two children. 
| 
b ii | 
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Iutroducing Number to Pirt- 


O WE have arithmetic in this 

room?” asked six-year-old 
Donna Lee, who was wandering 
about looking at pictures, book 
displays, and toys in the first- 
grade classroom. 

“Yes, we do,” I answered, di- 
recting her attention to our 
height and weight charts, activity 
and weather calendars, the tem- 
perature graph, records of our 
bulb and seed growths, our play 
store, geometric puzzles, number 
blocks, pegs, and games. 

“Oh, these all look like fun,” 
she exclaimed. 

Donna Lee was right. School 
life is full of opportunities to 
teach meaningful arithmetic in 
ways that children look upon as 
fun. Some of the many arithme- 
tic experiences which my pupils 
have are described below. 


NUMERICAL AND PLACE 
RELATIONSHIPS 


1. The first child or second 
child or sixth child in each row 
supplies his row with paper, pen- 
cils, scissors, books, and milk on 
any given day. 

2. The third, fifth, or tenth 
story is read. ; 

3. The number of girls and 
boys who are present each day is 
recorded. 

4. The cupboard shelves are 
referred to as the top, middle, or 
bottom shelf. 

5. We figure out ,how much 
food will be needed for a party, 
and how much it will cost. We 
decide how much money each 
child must bring to school in order 
to cover this cost. 

6. Money is collected through- 
out the school year for various 
purposes. In our class, questions 
are asked—how many pennies 
were collected? nickels? dimes? 
quarters? half dollars? The mon- 
ey is counted by ones, twos, fives, 
and tens. I record on the black- 
board the. total amount of pen- 
nies, nickels, and dimies which are 
collected. This enables the pupils 
to see the column arrangement of 
numbers and to learn what each 
represents. 


MULTISENSORY 
MATERIALS AND GAMES 


Concrete and pictorial materi- 
als interest the six-year-old child 
and help hira gain a meaningful 
understanding of numbers. Some 
of our concrete and pictorial ma- 
terials are made in the classroom 
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LOUISE A. OSLING 
Teacher, First Grade, Andrew Cooke School, Waukegan, Illinois 


Do your pupils feel that arithmetic is fun? Here 
are some activities that you can develop to make 
arithmetic periods more meaningful and interesting. 


under my supervision, and some 
things are brought from home by 
the children. 

1. Ten cards, measuring 9” x 
12”, are illustrated with pictures, 
from one picture on the first card 
to ten pictures on the tenth card. 
The other side of the card is 
marked 1 rabbit, one rabbit; 2 
kittens, two kittens; and so on. 
In a small box are small cards 
marked with the numbers only. 
These small cards are matched 
with the picture cards, and ar- 
ranged in consecutive order. Oth- 
er sets of cards may be made with 
dots arranged in domino, trian- 
gular, quadratic, and diamond 
styles, as shown in the illustration. 

2. A tagboard chart, 24” x 
36”, is marked off into ten rows 
having ten spaces in each row, 
and is built up with small cards. 
For instance, hold up a card and 
say, “How many cards do you 
see?” When the pupils answer 
“One,” write “1” in the first 
space. Next hold up two cards 
and ask, “One card and another 
card are how many cards?” 
Write “2” in the second space. 

The children may have pencils 
and. papers at their desks and 
write the numbers down. Proceed 
to ten with ten cards. Put these 
ten cards together and place them 
in a box reserved for groups of ten 
cards. Then pick up another 
card and ask, ““Ten cards and one 
more card are how many cards?” 
Record “11” on the chart. Pro- 
ceed in the same way to twenty. 


These ten cards, banded together,” 
are placed in the box. Proceed 
to one hundred in this manner. 
When completed, there will be ten 
bundles of ten cards in the box. 

3. A number chart is made 
with ten shelves, each holding ten 
blocks. The blocks are numbered 
from one to one hundred. The 
shelves are long enough to per- 
mit groupings of two, three, and 
five blocks. 

4. Here is a game which can 
be played on the tagboard num- 
ber chart. A child (see item 2) 
asks another child to find a cer- 
tain number on the chart. The 
latter finds the number, and then 
(if the number has two digits) 
picks up one or more bundles of 
ten cards along with the single 
cards which make up that num- 
ber. For example, 76 consists of 
seven bundles of ten cards, and 
six single cards. 

5. Here is an adaptation of the 
hopscotch game. Tagboard, 24” 
x 36”, is marked off into squares 
and numbered one through -ten. 
Rubber canning rings are thrown 
onto the squares, and the scores 
are recorded by each player on a 
sheet of paper. A player adds his 
own score by using the single 
cards. He counts all the cards 
and with the teacher’s help writes 
the total in the column. 

6. Of course, there are always 
verbal number games. What num- 
ber comes after 6? What number 
comes before 49? What is the 
number between 86 and 88? 








Sets of ten cards, each showing dots arranged in one of the four 
regular orders shown here, and also in irregular arrangements, will 
help children to recognize at a glance quantities from one to ten. 


3 
5 


QUADRATIC 


3 


7 
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7. Ten peg boards and fifty. 
five pegs are desirable equipment. 
The boards are 1” wide, and 
range in length from 2” for the 
first board to 11” for the tenth 
board. There are pegs for each 
board. 

8. Number booklets contain ten 
pages. At the top of the first pave 
is written: 1 house, one house; 
at the top of the second page: 2 
airplanes, two airplanes; and so 
on, to ten. The children draw or 
paste cutouts on the pages. 

9. Here is a marble-board floor 
game. Eleven holes are made in 
the board, and numbered 10, 20, 
30, and so on, to 100. One hole 
is marked “0.” ‘Three marbles are 
rolled from a short distance into 
the holes in the board. The pu- 
pils record their scores on paper. 
If the marble falls into the hole 
marked “0,” the total score made 
by that player is lost, and he must 
start anew at his next turn. 

10. A square board with twen- 
ty-five pegs glued into it has five 
rows and five pegs in each row. 
Each peg is numbered from 1 to 
25. In a box are twenty-five 
spools that fit over these pegs. In 
still another box are small cards 
numbered from 1 to 25. These 
cards are shuffled, and one card is 
picked up from the box. The 
number indicates the number of 
the peg on which the spool is to 
be placed. 

11. Boxes containing many 
small articles, such as buttons, 
paper clips, stones, rubber rings, 
canning lids, rubber erasers, and 
acorns are on hand. The children 
arrange the articles in homogene- 
ous groups of ten. 


FRACTIONS 


A simple introduction to frac- 
tions is within the capacity of a 
six-year-old, also. 

1. Have the children fold pa- 
per in halves, quarters, eighths, 
and sixteenths for cutouts or for 
an allover design. 

2. Fractional puzzles help illus- 
trate the whole and its parts. 

3. Draw on the blackboard a 
complete circle and circles divided 
into thirds, sixths, and twelfths. 

4. Furnish a box of geometric 
wooden forms consisting of cir- 
cles, squares, rectangles, triangles, 
whole, and half figures. Children 
enjoy fitting the like parts together 
to make designs. Puzzle boards 
can be made using geometric fig- 
ures, (Continued on page 91) 
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SCIENCE SEATWORK CARDS 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 





fifty. Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 
ment, 
» and 
or the 
tenth 
- Guess the riddle and follow the directions. 
= 
nouse: e « 
ce:? | Sometimes I crawl on land. I am white. 
nd so 
«wor! Sometimes I swim in water. I eat grass and hay. 
1 floor ° 
dein )} 1 have a shell on my back. I give wool to make clothes. 
0, 20, 
hele] My shell is my house. Draw me in some grass. 
ep. 1 live a long time. Write my name. 
paper, i 
hoe | Draw me on the ground. Write what I say. 
™*t1 Draw a girl looking at me. Put an orange ring around 
twen- 
s five | Write my name. my name. 
oe Put a black line over my Draw Little Boy Blue with me. 
s. In 
— name. Draw Little Boy Blue's horn. 
‘ard is 
The 
er of 
many 
ittons, 
rings, 
1 I am gray. I am brown and white. 
gene- ‘ ° . P 
I live in a tree. I live in a little house. 
sa. { 1 like to run and jump. I belong to Jack. 
of a 
; I eat acorns and other nuts. I chew bones. 
pa- 
is | I store nuts for winter. I say, “Bowwow. 
‘ilu- f I have a long bushy tail. Draw me beside a green house. 
i) Draw me in a tree. Draw Jack near my house. 
ths. . ° 
netric § Write my name. Draw two bones in a pan. 
f cir- 
"> | Put a blue ring around my Write my name. 
= name. Draw three green lines over 
ic fig- 


ge 91) 


Draw 6 walnuts and 4 acorns. 


my name. 
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A Mether Goose Activity 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


OsT young children come to 
M school already familiar with 
some of the Mother Goose rhymes 
and characters, the appeal of 
which is almost universal. ‘Thus, 
a Mother Goose activity serves to 
crient the child to the school situ- 
ation while the make-believe per- 
vading the unit provides a chance 
for creative development. The 
activity culminates in an audience- 
situation program. 


INTRODUCTION 


Last September at the begin- 
ning of school, I cut out Mother 
Goose characters from a brightly 
illustrated book and put them 
above the blackboard. During 
the story hour I read some of the 
rhymes from the Mother Goose 
book on the library table, and 
called the children’s attention to 
the mounted pictures. I inquired 
whether they could identify the 
rhymes illustrated, and encour- 
aged them to recite other Mother 
Goose rhymes that they knew. 

ACTIVITIES 
A. Mother Goose Lane. 

Mother Goose Lane was the 
name given to our display of dolls 
representing the Mother Goose 
characters. ‘To make it we put 
up a long shelf along two walls 
and built our little scenes on that. 
(Tables pushed together, boxes, 
or orange crates turned on their 
sides could have been used.) A 
standard with a placard labeled 
“Mother Goose Lane,” was set up 
at one end of the shelf. 

It was decided to display the 
following favorite characters in 
Mother Goose Lane: Bopeep, 
Mistress Mary, Miss Muffet, 
Bobby Shafto, Boy Blue, King 
and Queen of Hearts, and the Old 
Woman in the Shoe. A number 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


KATHERINE : DISSINGER 


Teacher, Reef-Sunset Union Elementary School District, 
Kettleman City, California 


The lines along which a unit on Mother Goose may 
be developed are too many to count. Perhaps this 
account of one teacher’s work will appeal to you. 


of six-inch and eight-inch dolls, 
part of the standard equipment of 
our primary room, were appropri- 
ately costumed. (If such dolls are 
not available, the teacher can help 
the children make the characters 
from pipe cleaners and cloth. ) 

What shall we need for these 
How do we make them? 
‘These questions were repeatedly 
asked and solved. Therein lies 
the major value of an activity 
of this kind; it provides an oppor- 
tunity for the children to raise 
problems and solve them. 

A long strip of brown wrapping 
paper on which sky and clouds 
were painted was attached above 
the shelf. On this were painted 
details suggestive of the scenes, 
making the background for each 
character. For example, fences, 
flowers, and big drooping trees 
were painted for Mistress Mary; 
an interior of a room with wall- 
paper pictures was designed for 
Miss Muffet; and an apple tree 
and a line hung with clothes in a 
yard made a realistic background 
for the Old Woman in the Shoe. 
B. Mother Goose figures. 

1. Bopeep. 

Her crook was made from a 
pipe cleaner bent and tied with a 
pink bow. The sheep were cut 
from white construction paper, 
and the grass from green crepe 
paper cut fine. The rocks in the 
field were small pebbles. 
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2. Mistress Mary. 

Little flowers were planted in 
tiny pots to form her garden. 
Rocks made the flagstone walk, 
and the white picket fence was 
cut from cardboard. 

3. Miss Muffet. 

The spider, made of clay, was 
painted black. The spider web 
was painted on the background 
and the spider attached with a 
string. The bowl and spoon were 
modeled from clay. 

4. Bobby Shafto. ~ 

A little ship was carved from 
wood and painted; a sail made of 
white cloth was attached. 

5. Boy Blue. 

The haystack was a bunch of 
dried grass held together with a 
rubber band, and the cornfield 
and cows were cut from construc- 
tion paper. The horn was made 
of clay and painted with silver 
tempera paint. 

6. King and Queen of Hearts. 

The castle was shaped from a 
cracker box, a shoe box, and sev- 
eral oatmeal boxes covered with 
a salt and flour mixture. Red pa- 
per doors and windows and a 
heart-shaped flag were attached 
to the castle. 

7. Old Woman in the Shoe. 

We used a genuine high-topped 
shoe for this, adding crepe-paper 
curtains, flossy shoe laces, and a 
red paper chimney. The children 
were made out of pipe cleaners. 


C. The frieze. 

The Mother Goose rhymes pro- 
vided a stimulus for creative art. 
The children especially liked to 
draw the old woman tossed up 
in the basket and the pumpkin 
where Peter kept his wife. 

The drawings were done with 
chalk on big pieces of wrapping 
paper attached to the wall with 
gummed tape or fastened to ea- 
sels. Afterward the figures were 
painted with tempera paint and 
water-color brushes. 

The children were shown how 
to dip only the brush part into the 
paint, to brush it against the side 
of the can or cup to remove ex- 
cess paint, to redip as soon as the 
brush has lost its point, and to 
paint with smooth, downward 
strokes. , 

The finished pictures were then 
joined together to make a frieze. 
(The objects may be cut out and 
pasted on a long strip of brown 
paper. The latter usually makes 
a better-looking friezé, as it en- 
ables the child to cut off the 
“drips” that may result when the 
young child paints for the first 
time.) Our frieze (a section is 
shown above) depicted Mother 
Goose herself; the Old Woman in 
the Shoe; the Crooked Man; the 
Woman Tossed Up in a Basket; 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock; Puss) 
Cat; A-Tisket, A-Tasket; and 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater. 


OTHER POSSIBLE 
ACTIVITIES 


A. Dramatization. 

Dressing up and playing make- 
believe is one of the most en- 
joyable of children’s experiences; 
thus they will delight in acting 
out the part of the following 
characters: Jack Horner, Mother 
Hubbard, (Continued on page 76 
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“The (Peaceable Kinapow” 
by: EDWARD HICKS 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Long ago in our country before there 
were photographs or low-priced colored 
pictures, not all families owned pictires. 
Most of those who did, purchased them 
from painters like Edward Hicks who 
had been trained as skilled craftsmen, 
rather than as artists. 

Hicks painted several pictures illus- 
trating the Bible passage in the eleventh 
chapter of Isaiah beginning: “The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 


leopard shall lie down with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together ; and a little child shall lead 
them.” He gave each of these pictures 
the same title—“The Peaceable King- 
dom,” for each shows a group of peace- 
ful animals with little children. Also in 
this picture we see William Penn signing 
his treaty with the Indians. Penn’s ex- 
periment seemed to Hicks to be a fulfill- 
ment of Isaiah’s prophecy. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Animals, animals, animals! Domestic 
and wild! Wolf and lamb, leopard and 
kid, lion and fatling, cow and bear! Can 
you find all of these and others? Perhaps 
you are puzzled about the word fatling; 
that is an old-fashioned term for an ani- 
mal made ready for slaughter. This one 
is certainly well fattened; he is largest of 
all the animals pictured. Or is the lion 
the largest? | 

Make a list of all the domestic animals 
and another of all the wild animals you 
can see in the picture. Hicks decorated 
the border of one of his “Peaceable King- 
dom” pictures with an inscription which 
says “And not one savage beast was seen 
to frown.” Is that true in this case? Per- 
haps Hicks found it too difficult to make 
all of the animals look benevolent. 

The handsome spotted leopard seems 
more startled than fierce; he is patterned 
like an English pottery ornament for a 
mantel. Do you notice the “harmless 
kid” near by? Why does it rest on the 
leopard’s back, and why does the wor- 
ried-looking lion seem to sit on the other 
animals? Hicks had never learned the 
art principles underlying design or com- 
position, so he fitted the animals together 
like parts of a picture puzzle. This gives 
the painting the naive quaint charm 
characteristic of folk art. 

Do you see the animals led by a little 
child? How many children are there? 
Do they look like real children? 

Isaiah says, “The cow and the bear 
shall feed; their young ones shall lie 
down together.” Find the older pair of 
animals feeding on corn and then find 


their young ones lying down together. 
Find the wolf and lamb who dwell in 
peace, 

What part of the picture is filled by the 
animals and children? The large tree 
above them and the soft carpet of grass 
below them provide a pleasing back- 
ground. Where do you see some sky? 
It forms a part of a delicate landscape 
behind the historic incident that Hicks 
delighted to paint. 

The Indians and the Quakers form a 
distinct center of interest. What sepa- 
rates them from the main part of the pic- 
ture? What do you notice off in the 
distance behind them? Why are these 
people included in “The Peaceable 
Kingdom”? Which of these people cor- 
respond to the wild animals and which 
to the gentle animals? -What gives the 
Indians a warlike appearance? 

Notice how the soft lacy leaves of the 
trees frame the group of people. How 
can you tell which person is most impor- 
tant? When Hicks speaks of William 
Penn in his memoirs, he says, “O! the 
unity and love I feel for that precious 
Friend.” So he painted many fanciful 
variations of Penn and the Indians in 
similar settings of trees, hills, and rivers. 

When Hicks painted “The Peaceable 
Kingdom” he was thinking of his Penn- 
sylvania neighbors, relatives, and friends. 
He wanted to tell a story which was easy 
to understand. Did he succeed? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
MuseuM OF MopeERN ArT, 


New York, N.Y. 
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THE ARTIST 


Edward Hicks, often called the Quaker 
painter or the peaceable painter, . was 
born in 1780 at Attleborough, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. His mother died 
a year after Edward’s birth, and he was 
reared by the Twinings, a Quaker family. 

At thirteen he was apprenticed to a 
coachmaker, and learned to paint coach- 
es. He had no formal art training. 

When he was twenty-one years of age 
he joined the Friends. A few years later 
he moved to Newtown, Pennsylvania. 
He became one of the most eminent and 
most popular preachers of his time. He 
often preached in other states, and once 
he went to Canada. 

Hicks supported his wife and five chil- 
dren by working in his shop, painting inn 
signs, fireboards, and pictures. Many of 
the subjects of his paintings were relig- 
ious, but he also painted landscapes, por- 
traits of the Twining family, and many 
versions of Penn’s treaty with the Indians. 
He continued to paint until the day be- 
fore his death. “The Cornell Farm” was 
one of his last works, painted in his sev- 
entieth year. 

Fortunately Hicks signed many of his 
paintings, so that a number of them have 
been located and preserved. Today we 
recognize Edward Hicks as one of our last 
American folk artists. He is outstanding 
among the early nineteenth-century art- 
ists who filled a need for native culture 
by creating art for their own communi- 
ties. His work was entirely original, for 
he had no opportunity or desire to study 
the work of professional artists. 

During the 1930’s when Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was collecting Ameri- 
can folk art, she purchased several of 
Hicks’s paintings including two “Peace- 
able Kingdoms’’—this painting and a dif- 
ferent one which is at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. This particular ‘“Peaceable 
Kingdom” is in the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City. 

You may see Hicks’s work in Newton 
and Doylestown, Pennsylvania; in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; and at the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery in Washington, D.C. 


SOME ART EXPERIENCES 


Make an attractive animal, cithertame 
or wild, from whatever material is avail- 
able. Clay is especially satisfactory, but 
substitutes such as papier-maché or a 
mixture of sawdust and paste will do if 
you wish to model. Paint the animal with 
a fanciful pattern like a Mexican painted 
pig. 

Paper animals, though temporary, are 
attractive, too; folding and cutting stiff 
paper or cardboard will produce three- 
dimensional animals which stand up. 
Woven strips of paper, straw, and raffia 
can also be used. 

Draw and embroider on cloth some 
animals for a wall hanging, but do not 
copy directly from other pictures. 
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KEEPING SAFE FROM FIRES 


STORIES AND SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER 


Principal, Mynders School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Clang! Clang! Clang! 


Down the street came the fire 
engine! ’ 

“Oh, Bob,” called Betty. 

“Hurry! I see a big fire.” 

The children watched the fire 
from their yard. 

When Mother came home, she 
said the fire started in 
Mrs. Smith's basement. 


Some poor electrical wiring 


had caused the fire. 





At school Betty and Bob told 
about the fire. | 

The children talked about 
ways to prevent fires. 

Jim told how to keep down 
forest fires. 

Sue told how to keep homes 
safe from fires. 

Betty told about the work 
of firemen. 

Miss Ray told about the fire 


in Chicago many years ago. 


HOW ARE THESE UNSAFE? 


1. An electric iron. 


. A can of cleaning fluid. 


. Matches. 


. A group of campers. 

. A backyard bonfire. 

. Newspapers in the attic. 
7. A pile of oily rags. 
8. An open fireplace. 

. A firecracker. 


. Gasoline. 





SOME THINGS TO DRAW 

1. Draw a fire engine. 
Make the ladders on the 
engine. 

wr Make the water hose. 

Draw the firemen. 
Make their big hats. 
Make their high boots. 

2. Draw four things that 


mn. : 
might start a fire. 


1es 
A RIDDLE 

I am your friend. 

I ride on a red truck. 
ire 
— I protect your home. 

Who am I? 


FE? 
SOME THINGS TO DO 


l. Find out about the big 
fire in Chicago in Octo- 
ber, 1871. 


2. Visit a fire station. 


11d. 


3. Organize your school for 
tic. safe fire drills. Have a 
drill at least once in two 
weeks. 
4. Learn how to send in a 


fire alarm. 


I come when there is a fire. 


MAKE CORRECT SENTENCES 
Never play 

Stay away 

A picnic fire 

Attics and basements 


Electric wires 


Pup won 


If your clothing catches 
fire, 


7. Keep matches in a 


may start fires in houses. 
must be carefully put out. 
glass or metal container. 
should be kept clean. 
with matches. 

lie down and roll. 


from a burning building. 


ANSWER YES OR NO 
1. If your clothing is on 
fire, run. ____ 
2. A mouse might start a 
fire. 


3. Attics and basements 
are good places to keer 
waste paper. ___ 

4. Ashes should be kept in 
a metal can. ___ 

5. A burning building is 


dangerous. ___ 
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A Witch for Cinders 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


T WAS Halloween evening, and 

Cinders was very unhappy. 
He really should not have been 
unhappy, for he had a comforta- 
ble, warm home and plenty of 
fresh milk to drink, and Nancy, 
the little girl he belonged to, 
loved him dearly. But every black 
cat wants to belong to a witch on 
Halloween. 

How to find a witch, however, 
was Cinders’ problem, for this 
was his first Halloween and he 
had had no experience in witch- 
hunting. He had thought over the 
idea of looking for a witch, and 
had decided that he must find one 
even though it meant venturing 
out alone in the night. So he 
went to the door to wait for a 
chance to get out. 

Elsie, the maid, came along 
with a big bowl of apples in one 
hand and a bowl of popcorn balls 
in the other. “Miaow, miaow,” 
said Cinders, putting his paw on 
the door. 

Elsie looked down at him, and 
sighed impatiently. “Out again? 
As if I hadn’t enough to do, get- 
ting ready for the Halloween call- 
ers without stopping to let you 
out.” She put down the bowls 
and opened the door. Out went 
Cinders, down the steps and down 
the path. 

When he reached the sidewalk, 
he looked around carefully and 
slipped along close to the hedge, 
keeping a sharp lookout for a 
witch, 
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He was halfway up the street 
when he saw something shining in 
the dark. It was big, and it 
seemed all on fire. Cinders was 
terribly frightened. He watched 
the strange thing closely but when 
it didn’t move, he became curious 
about it. Slowly and cautiously 
he crept up to it, and when he 
saw what it was, he was rather 
ashamed of being afraid of a 
pumpkin. 

“Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern,” he said, 
“can you tell me where I can find 
a witch?” 

Mr. Jack -o’-Lantern sputtered 
in surprise, “Why, I don’t know! 
You see, I have just this one 
night in all the year, and I’m too 
busy shining even to think about 
witches. Have you looked in the 
woods down by the brook?” 

Cinders said that he had not, 
but that it might be a good idea. 
So, thanking Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern, 
he started off for the woods. The 
way was dark and lonesome and 
long, and Cinders became so tired 
that he couldn’t go a step farther. 
“T'll just rest here under this tree 
stump for a while,” he said, as he 
curled up for a little nap. Sud- 
denly he heard a rustling noise, 
and out from a little hole right 
beside him popped a chipmunk. 
“My, you frightened me!” ex- 
claimed Cinders, as the chipmunk 
stared at him with his little black 
beadlike eyes. 

“Well, you frightened me,” said 
the little | (Continued on page 87) 


Srories 


Carl and the Prairie 


WONDER when the big prairie 
will change its dress again,” 
thought Carl, as he climbed to 
the top bar of the corral gate. 
When Carl came in a covered 
wagon to live on the homestead 
with Papa, Mama, and Cynthia, 
the prairie was a huge, green 
meadow. But when winter came 
the frost and snow had changed 
its color. Mama had said, “The 
prairie has changed its dress.” 

“T don’t see Papa coming,” he 
called to Cynthia. 

“So that’s where you are!” she 
scolded. “Don’t you know we 
must finish the chores!” 

“What do I have to do?” asked 
Carl. “I want to play hopscotch.” 

“Fine!” Cynthia laughed in a 
big-sisterly tone. “You may hop- 
scotch over to the woodpile and 
bring in an armload of wood. I'll 
help after I put the eggs away.” 

“Papa will be chilled to the 
bone after the long ride across the 
prairie,” said Mama, when they 
came in with the last armloads of 
wood. 

“What color will the prairie be 
when it changes its dress again?” 
asked Carl. “First it was green, 
then white, and now it’s brown.” 

“That’s our little joke, isn’t it?” 
laughed Mama. “Yes, now that 
the snow has melted we can see 
that the prairie has qn its long 
brown winter coat to help keep 
the rabbits warm. Let’s see, what 
color would you like best?” 

Carl looked at the brightest 
thing in the room. “I think the 
red stripes in our flag are pretty,” 
he thoughtfully suggested. 

Cynthia giggled. “Who ever 
heard of red grass?” she asked. 

Just then Mama dropped a bis- 
cuit into the long baking pan, and 
held up a floury finger. “Listen!” 
she said. 

They all heard the rattle of 
wagon wheels. “That’s Papa,” 
shouted Carl with a bounce that 
jarred the floor and sent Ben- 
Bow, their tiger cat, scurrying 
under the stove. 

“Tell Papa Ill bring the lan- 
tern,” Cynthia called. 
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Prince and Queen were un- 
hitched and soon crunching their 
hay and grain in the warm stable. 


““Here’s something you've want- 1 
ed, Carl,” said Papa, after he put c 
a box of groceries on the table. 

“Oooooo. It’s a slate!” sang : 
Carl. “Till give my old one to . 
Tommy Teeters. He doesn’t have d 
any. I'll take this new one to ; 
school tomorrow.” . 

However, when morning came, ‘ 
Cynthia’s cheeks were too hot, ‘ 
and her throat hurt when she : 


tried to swallow. Carl had al- 
ways walked to school with 
Cynthia; he had never gone all 
alone. 

“I know the way. I can go by 
myself,” he assured his mother. 

“I believe you can,” agreed 
Papa. 

But Mama sighed, “It’s such a 
big, big, lonesome prairie.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Papa. “It’s 
not too far to the schoolhouse. | 
would take Carl, but I promised 
to get that load of wood today. 
Don’t worry; Carl’s ared-blooded 
American. He can walk to school 
alone.” 

“Follow the wagon tracks all 
the way, Carl,” cautioned Mama, 
when she gave him his tin dinner 
pail and kissed him good-by. 

“I know enough to do that,” 
thought Carl, proudly marching 
off. But when the tracks led 
down into a deep slough where 
tall grass and weeds grew much 
higher than Carl’s head, he wished 
Cynthia was there to take hold of 
his hand. 

“What was that?” 
boy stopped to listen. 

Something rustled the dry 
brown grass. He wanted to run 
but fear held his feet in their 
tracks. His heart beat a tattoo. 
Looking around quickly he saw 
two long ears bobbing up and 
down. 

“A rabbit!” he said to himself. 
“He can’t scare me! I’m a red- 
blooded American; Papa said so.” 

Then he thought of something 
so funny he laughed out loud. 
“Mama will (Continued on page 75 
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A Real Pal 
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OBBY AMES was sitting deject- 
B edly on his back steps early 
one October morning. His face 
brightened as his neighbor Fred 
Osborne suddenly came whistling 
around the corner of the house. 
“Hi, Fred!” Bobby said, as he 
moved over so Fred could sit 
down. All the gang liked Fred. 
Even though he was sixteen and 
almost through high school, he 
never teased the younger boys and 
was never too busy to be interest- 
ed in their problems. 

“What’s bothering you, Bob?” 

“Well, you know Mrs. Dascom 
who lives down the street? She’s 
leaving town to make her home 
with her son, and she can’t take 
her cocker-spaniel puppy because 
her son lives in an apartment 
house where dogsare not allowed. 
She offered it to me, but I can’t 
have it.” 

Fred’s eyes widened. 
tough! Why can’t you?” 

Bobby rested his chin in his 
hands. “No place to keep him 
nights. Our cat is old and cross 
and she flies at everything in the 
shape of a dog that comes in the 
door.” 

“How about the cellar?” Fred 
asked. 

“My mother’s got all the stuff 
she canned from the garden down 
there. The jars are on the floor 
till my father gets the preserve 
closet finished, and she’s afraid 
a puppy would break them.” 


“That’s 





Fred chewed on a piece of grass 
and thought for a while. 

“Well,” he said finally, “how 
about building a doghouse for 
him in the yard?” 

Bobby’s face lightened. . “That 
would be great—that is, if you 
would help. I wouldn’t know 
how to build one alone.” 

“That’s what I meant,” Fred 
assured him. “And I’ve got some 
wooden boxes that would be just 
the thing to saw up, too, but I 
couldn’t do much before the first 
of next week. I promised Dad I'd 
clean up the vegetable garden to- 
day—pull up the cornstalks ready 
for burning, and get rid of all the 
weeds before winter. It will take 
me all day.” 

“Oh!” and Bobby’s face length- 
ened. “Mrs. Dascom has to leave 
tomorrow.” He thought for a 
minute, and then cried, “Say, 
I've got an idea! I’m not much 
of a carpenter but I do know 
something about cleaning up gar- 
dens, because I'm a 4-H Club 
member. Suppose I got three or 
four other fellows to help me 
clean up your garden. Then you 
could work on the doghouse all 
day and maybe get it done by 
night. Could you?” 

“Sounds O.K. to me,” Fred ap- 
proved. “But listen, be sure to 
get fellows that will really work.” 

“Homemade root beer and 
cookies all around when they fin- 
ish if they do a good job,” put in 





Bobby’s mother, who was baking 
at the open window above them. 
Bobby went with Fred while he 
showed him the garden and ex- 
plained where to pile the corn- 
stalks and where to rake the piles 
of weeds until they could be 
burned. Bobby left Fred at the 
toolhouse getting out his saw and 
hammer, and tore off to round up 
some helpers. He found three. 
The four boys started to work 
on the garden willingly enough, 
but it was surprisingly hot for so 


late in the season. There was no 
breeze, and the ground was so dry 
it was like powder and stuck to 
their moist skin. 

“Whew,” said “Terry Shaw, 
mopping his dirty face. “I could 
do with that root beer your 
mother promised us, right now.” 

“She said not till we were fin- 
ished,” Bobby reminded him. 
“But Pll get us some water with 
ice in it.” 

He ran home, stopping for just 
asecond (Continued on page 89) 


Janie’s Cardboard Motto 
ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


HY don’t we have mottoes 

like Grandma’s?” inquired 
Janie, who had just returned from 
a visit at the home of her great- 
grandmother. 

Her mother smiled. “Do you 
mean those verses embroidered on 
cardboard with red floss?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Janie gravely. “I 
think they are very helpful.” 

People always said that Janie 
was such a dear little girl, but so 
old-fashioned. 

“How are they helpful?” asked 
her mother, who didn’t consider 
cardboard mottoes ornamental. 

“Well,” said Janie, “there’s the 
one hanging over the front-room 
door, ‘God Bless Our Home.’ 
Wouldn’t that make you think 
about God when you came in, 
and then you’d remember to do 
what was right!” 

“TI think it would help,” said 
Mrs. Harkins. “Does Grandma 
Harkins have any more mottoes? 
She used to have one in nearly 
every room.” 

“There’s one over the kitchen 
sink,” nodded Janie. “It’s ‘Waste 
not, want not.’ ” 

“I should think that Grandma 
Harkins would not need to be re- 
minded,” said Janie’s mother, 
smiling. “She is always very care- 
ful.” 

_ “She says,” explained Janie, 
“that we should never waste any- 
thing that’s good, for it will be 
sure to come in handy some day.” 
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“We have to be very careful, 
though, not to hang on to things 
that are worthless,’ warned her 
mother, who knew how literally 
Janie took things, “or we hoard 
trash that clutters and has to be 
thrown away at last.” 

“I just want to be careful not 
to waste things,” persisted Janie. 
“You know you told me, Mother, 
that I should pay attention to 
Grandma Harkins, for she would 
tell me many useful things to 
know. I’m going to work a ‘Waste 
not, want not’ motto for myself,” 
she decided. 

Mrs. Harkins was a careful 
housekeeper herself. It was some 
time before Janie found anything 
that she thought was being wast- 
ed. Then one day her mother 
gave her a little glass jar and 
asked her to put it in the trash 
can. “Why, Mother,” Janie ex- 
claimed, “this is a nice jar. We 
should not waste it.” 

“My dear,” her mother replied, 
“so many things come in glass 
jars now that I have already saved 
enough empty ones to last for 
years. I simply can’t keep any 
more.” 

“But Granama says everything 
comes in handy some day,” said 
Janie soberly. “May I keep this 
jar for myself?” 

“Yes, if you'll take it to your 
own room. But be careful not to 
clutter your closet with a lot of 
them, for we get new ones nearly 
every day.” (Continued on page 85) 
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| iy WE knew the interests of the 
pupils in our classrooms and if 
we could make use of these inter- 
ests in our school program, richer 
teaching situations would certain- 
ly result. I have tried over a peri- 
od of years to compile an accurate 
list of the interests of my pupils in 
the following manner. Early in 
the year I ask each child in my 
room to make two lists, one of his 
personal hobbies and one of all 
the things he would like to do in 
school during the year. 

These lists are made without 
any help or previous discussion, 
but even then the results are not 
entirely valid. Some pupils feel 
that long lists are desirable; oth- 
ers are shy about mentioning spe- 
cific interests. A child who has 
never worked with clay probably 
will not list clay modeling as an 
interest, although later it may be- 
come his chief hobby. On the 
other hand, some children list 
things that they think they would 
like, but actual participation in 
that activity changes their minds. 

The teacher, too, unconsciously 
influences the children in their 
choice; if she is known to have a 
large rock collection, some of the 
children list rock collecting; if her 
previous classes have given many 
plays, there will be requests for 
dramatics; or if, in the past, she 
has been willing to stay after 
school to hold club meetings, the 
children will ask for after-school 
activities. 

The mere presence of certain 
equipment in the classroom will 
suggest activities. If there are 
microscopes, magnets, or other 
scientific equipment, there will 
be requests for activities connect- 
ed with the use of this equipment 
in experiments. 

Through these surveys, howev- 
er, I have found over a period of 
years that sixth-grade children list 
their most popular choices for 
class activities as follows. 

1. Planting seeds. 

. Planting a terrarium. 

. Studying nature specimens. 
. Taking nature walks. 

. Planting a garden. 

. Collecting rocks, fossils, min- 
erals, and leaves. 

7. Doing science experiments. 

8. Making an aquarium. 

9. Using a microscope to study 
insects. 

10. Making charts and maps. 
11. Making weather charts. 
12. Studying astronomy. 
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Chikdrens Iuterests 


EDITH F. MILLER 


Teacher, Central School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


This article describes how one teacher attempts 
to determine the genuine interests of her pupils 
and how she plans her curriculum accordingly. 


13. Studying birds and ani- 
mals. 

14. Making bird feeders and 
birdhouses. 

15. Feeding the birds in winter. 

16: Keeping pets. 

17. Raising white rats. 

18. Reading poetry. 

19. Having a question bee. 

20. Having round-table discus- 
sions. 

21. Giving current-events talks. 

22. Giving book reports. 

23. Presenting plays. 

24. Electing class officers. 

25. Publishing a class newspa- 
per. 
26. Writing stories and poems. 

27. Compiling a book. 

28. Organizing clubs—dramat- 
ic, sports, nature, Audubon, sci- 
ence, sewing, knitting, cooking, 
book, and so on. 


29. Making models of clay, 
metal, or wood. 

30. Giving a hobby show. 

31. Making hobby booklets. 

32. Drawing pictures. 

33. Giving a puppet show. 

34. Making Christmas gifts. 

35. Doing Junior Red Cross 
work. ‘ 

After I have examined and clas- 
sified the items and combined the 
lists submitted by my current 
group of pupils, 1 copy the com- 
bined lists on the blackboard. Aft- 
er we have discussed and revised 
thelist, we vote on the activities 
for the year by ‘having each child 
copy on a piece of paper the num- 
bers of the activities he prefers. 
This method of voting has proved 
to be more successful and accu- 
rate than having the children. vote 
by a show of hands. 





HIGH VOICES: 


HIGH VOICES: 





Sigus of Halloween 


Arranged for Choral Speaking 
HELEN RAMSEY 


HIGH voices: Spooks in the attic, 
Ghosts in the park, 
Low voices: Slithery black cats 
That HISS in the dark, 
Comical scarecrows, 
Low voices: Hobgoblins queer— 
BOTH GROUPS: These are the sure signs that 
Halloween’s here. 


Bonfires that crackle 
In shadowy places, 
Low voices: Pumpkin-head people 
With big staring faces, 
HIGH voices: Bats flying upside down, 
Low voices: Hoot owls that peer— 
BOTH GROUPS: These are the sure signs that 
Halloween’s here. 


HIGH voices: Slippery skeletons 

(OQ-o-ops! see them slide), 
LOW voices: Witches on broomsticks 

(Oh, just watch them ride!) 
HIGH voices: Gabble-y goblins 
Low voices: (They'll GET you, I fear) — 
BOTH GROUPS: These are the sure signs that 

Halloween’s here. 
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When the results of the voting 
have been tabulated, program 
plans are made. Certain items in 
the list are seasonal and they fall 
into place in the curriculum nat- 
urally. Some, such as the current- 
events discussions, last throughout 
the year. Others call for imme- 
diate action. “Feeding Winter 
Birds,” for example, always re- 
quires prompt attention because 
the bird feeders have to be made 
early in the fall. They are con- 
structed in the regular manual- 
training class or in an after-school 
shop period. School time is used 
to show pictures of various kinds 
of feeders and to get the necessary 
information regarding the winter 
birds and their needs. Nature 
walks are combined with the put- 
ting up of feeders and with the 
feeding program itself. An Audu- 
bon Club is formed at this time if 
it is a group choice. 

An item like “Making Christ- 
mas Gifts” is referred to a com- 
mittee so that when it comes time 
to make Christmas gifts, the com- 
mittee will have a number of ideas 
to suggest as a nucleus. By refer- 
ring to the chart of class plans one 
such committee listed birdhouses 
among the gift possibilities, for 
they had considered the class in- 
terest in birds and the interest a 
number of pupils had in making 
things of wood. : 

One year making a weather 
chart appealed to only three or 
four pupils, and the teacher 
helped them get material for 
working out various samples of 
weather charts to show to the 
class. ‘The small group worked 
together on the project and pre- 
sented their results to the class at 
a time when it fitted in with the 
class needs. 

In some instances the class as a 
whole becomes interested in a 
project started by a few pupils. 
For example, two boys worked to- 
gether collecting cocoons and ih- 
sect egg masses, but when spring 
came and the creatures emerged, 
the entire class became so inter- 
ested that we bought silkworm 
eggs and began a concentrated 
study of silkworms. 

At another time an interest in 
poetry was expressed by several 
children, so I tried to develop a 
more widespread interest by read- 
ing appropriate seasonal poems, 
poems about holidays, poems in 
connection with various topics 
studied, or (Continued on page 84) 
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Courtesy, Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 


A papoose could be kept safe on a cra- 
dleboard. Don’t you admire this baby? 


| gee morning during the social 
period our Special Class had 
been studying pictures of children 
of other lands, talking about them, 
and locating their countries, as an 
informal world friendship activi- 
ty. The teacher was trying to im- 
press upon the children that the 
differences in the way people live 
in various parts of the world are 
the result of wisdom in utilizing 
their natural resources and envi- 
ronment in obtaining food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. 

“We learned last year that the 
Indians in America all lived dif- 
ferently, too,” remarked Kenneth. 
“Can’t we study more about the 
Indians?” 

This suggestion received the en- 
thusiastic approval of the whole 
class. As we were just complet- 
ing a unit on regions and products 
of the United States, the way was 
paved for carrying out a class- 
motivated review unit sufficiently 
challenging to hold the interest of 
the pupils in our Special Class, 
whose abilities cover a wide range. 


PUPILS’ OBJECTIVES 


A. To find 
Indians. 

B. To participate and co-operate 
in activities. 
C. To share 
others. 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


Having decided to study Indi- 
ans of North America, the chil- 
dren brought in pictures and 
began their discussion during the 
social-planning period on the fol- 
lowing morning. We looked at 
the pictures, and every child was 
encouraged to contribute any in- 
formation he could. 

A. Background.—We listed what 
we already knew about Indians. 


information about 


information with 


| Iudians of North Aomertea 


A UNIT FOR ALL GRADES 


MARTHA E. RYDER 


Teacher, Ungraded Special Class, Saxonville Junior High School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


1. Indians had different kinds of 
houses in different parts of the 
United States. 

2. Indianshad black hair and red 
skin. 

3. Some Indians wore deerskin 
clothes. 

4. Indians often wore headdresses 
of feathers. 

5. Indians ate corn, venison, ber- 
ries, fish. 

6. Indians hunted with bows and 
arrows. 

B. Questions and problems.—We 
listed what else we would like to 
find out about the Indians. 

1. What kind of homes did Indi- 
ans have in different parts of the 
United States? 

2. What furnishings did they have 
in their houses? 

3. What kinds of clothes did dif- 
ferent Indians wear? 

4. Did Indians all eat the same 
kinds of food? 

5. How did Indians travel? 

6. What weapons did they have 
for hunting and for protection? 
7. What kind of games did Indi- 
an children play? 

8. Are there real Indians today? 
C. Unit organization.—Together 
we decided to study Indians of the 
forest, the central plains, the des- 
ert, the northwest coast, and the 
southeast everglades. We thought 
that the Indians in each of these 
sections would live differently. 

D. Sources of information.—Fi- 
nally, we listed ways we were go- 
ing to use to find the information 
we wanted. 

1. Go to the public library. (This 
first suggestion was gratifying as it 
showed that the children knew 
that the librarian was their friend 
and would help them. ) 

2. Look in the room library books. 
3. Look for pictures and books at 
home. 

4. Ask the teacher whether she 
had any Indian pictures and ma- 
terials or could get some. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The class first visited the public 
library and got books and pictures 
to take back to school. After the 
materials were collected there was 
a discussion as to how we could 
best use our materials in finding 
the information we wanted. We 
agreed to study all the homes of 
the different Indians first. 
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The children wanted to work 
together, so we discussed how we 
could work together without wast- 
ing time or disturbing one anoth- 
er. We decided that we would: 
1. Walk quietly when we needed 
to get things. 

2. Talk softly to the ones with 
whom we were working when we 
needed to discuss. 

3. Be polite. 

4. Take turns in using materials. 
5. Give materials needed by other 
groups to them if we found them 
first. 

The teacher tried to guide each 
child to work at his own level. 
Some children were able to read 
at grade levels from one to six, 
while others could “read _pic- 
tures.” The teacher read to some 


who could not read and helped: 


each child to be ready to contrib- 





Courtesy, S i h 





ifs i 


How did Lower Cali 


fornia’ climate 
affect the lives of these Indians? 


ute during the sharing period. 
The teacher obtained copies of 
workbooks, and contributed suit- 
able pages for the use of each 
group during its presentation. She 
also obtained pictures. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Although this unit was devel- 
oped according to each topic list- 
ed under what we wanted to 
learn, the following outlines are 
arranged according to the habitat 
of the various Indian groups. A 
teacher in presenting a unit sim- 
ilar to this may follow the method 
best suited to her group. 


WoopLanp INDIANS 


A. Shelter.—Lived in villages, of- 
ten surrounded by palisades. The 
forest was of utmost importance. 


1. Bark long house. 

2. Bark wigwam. 

3. Deerskin tepee. 

4. Dome-shaped shelter. 

B. Furniture and utensils. 

1. Baskets and chests of twigs or 
rush. 

2. Mats of grass and rush. 

3. Beds—leaf, grass, and ever- 
green boughs on the ground; 
hammock type; bench. 

4. Barrels of bark. 

5. Pots made of clay. 

6. Wooden bowls and spoons. 

C. Clothing. 

1. Moosehide or deerskin for leg- 
gings, robes, and moccasins. 

2. Skins of smaller animals for 
decorations, muffs, hats. 

3. Small amount of woven fiber. 

4. Shells and porcupine quills for 
ornaments. 

5. Feathers for headdresses, not 
worn away from camp. 

D. Food. 

1. Vegetables—squash, pumpkin. 
2. Grain—corn, green or dried; 
wild rice. 

3. Maple sugar. 

4. Meat—deer, rabbit, squirrel, 
fox, wolf. 

5. Fish. 

6. Berries and wild fruits. 

E. Transportation. 

1. On foot. Burdens were carried 
with the aid of a chest strap or 
tumpline. 

2. By dugout or birch cande. 

F. Weapons. 

1. Bows and arrows—short, pow- 
erful shafts of willow peeled, 
straightened and hardened over 
fire. Points of bone or flint. 

2. Spears. 


Piains INDIANS 


A. Shelter.—Lived in villages. 
The buffalo were of great impor- 
tance to them. 
1. Buffalo-skin tepees. 
2. Dome-shaped log, clay, earth, 
and sod huts. 
. Furniture and utensils. 
Rawhide buckets. 
Woven grass baskets. 
Clay pots. 
Bone spoons. 
Cooking bottles. 
. Clothing. — 
Woven grass and fiber. 
2. Buffalo skins. 
D. Food. 
1. Vegetables—corn, wild turnips, 
beans, squash. 
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Indian children liked to play games just as you do. 


tee 


Can you recognize 


any of the games these children are playing? Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution 


2. Meat—fresh and cooked on hot 
stones or dried and smoked. 

E. Transportation. 

1. Traveled on foot. 

2. Used dogs as pack animals. 

3. Used horses—after the arrival 
of the Spaniards. 

4. Used bull boats—round frames 
of sticks covered with buffalo 
skins. 

5. Used snowshoes. 

F. Weapons. 

1. Bows and arrows. 


2. Rawhide shields. 


DESERT INDIANS 


A. Shelter.—Apartmentlike pueb- 
los made of adobe or sandstone. 
B. Furniture and utensils. 

1. Clay bench for bed and chair. 
2. Rugs—fiber; wool, after the 
white man arrived. 

3.. Clay pots. 

C. Clothing. 

1. Woven cotton and other fibers. 
2. Woolen blanket, after sheep 
were brought by the white man. 
D. Food. 

1. Vegetables—corn, beans, pep- 
pers, squash. 

2. Meat—small wild game; pigs, 


‘chickens, and sheep, after the ar- 
‘rival of the white man. 


Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution 


E. Transportation. 

1. Traveled on foot. 

2. Rode horses—after the white 
man came. 

F. Protection. 

1. A few bows and arrows. 

2. Very steep-sided mesa. 

3. The ladders to opening in roofs 
of homes pulled up when not 
being used. 


NorTHWEST Coast INDIANS 
A. Shelter. 


1. Plank houses with terraces in- 
side for three floor levels. 

2. Designs carved and painted on 
house fronts. 

B. Furniture and utensils. 

1. Wooden bed frames, benches, 
and beautifully carved chests. 

2. Beautifully decorated woven 
baskets. 

C. Clothing and costumes. 

1. Seal skin, bear skin, and pelt 
of sea otter. 

2. Woven woolen—after the white 
man came. 

3. Carved wooden masks. 

D. Food. 

1. Fish—cod, halibut, salmon, 
fresh and dried whale and seal. 
2. Edible roots. 

3. Berries. 





The Indians of the Southwest excelled in weaving and making pat 
is one, 


Beautifully designed sashes were woven on small looms like 





el By x _ 
Weaving baskets decorated with original designs was the principal accom- 
plishment of the Northwest Coast Indians. 


E. Transportation. 

1. Plank and dugout canoes. 

2. Special types of canoes for 
fishing, traveling, and fighting. 

F. Weapons and tools. 

1. Jadeite arrowheads. 

2. Hoes, knives. 


SOUTHEAST EVERGLADES 
INDIANS 


A. Shelter. 
1. Thatched-roof platforms set up 
on poles in summer. 
2. Winter houses of bark. 
B. Furniture and utensils. 
1. A high wide bench built be- 
tween the poles supporting roofs 
for a bed. 
2. A few crude low benches or 
blocks of wood for chairs. 
3. Pottery. 
4. Stone objects carved with a 
high degree of excellence. 
C. Clothing. 
Woven fiber. 
Alligator skin. 
. Food. 
Fish. 
Semitropical wild fruits. 
Some garden vegetables. 
. Transportation. 
. On foot. 
. In dugout canoes. 


Pemeyrons 





Courtesy, Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 
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Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution 


F. Weapons and tools. 
1, Bows and arrows. 
2. Shell hoes. 


ACTIVITIES 


For activities in reading, Eng- 
lish, and spelling, the children 
were grouped according to mental 
ability. Each pupil worked at his 
own rate and according to his 
own ability. Stress was placed on 
each child’s doing his best. 

A. Reading. 
1. Group I. 

a) Enjoyed pictures. 

b) Listened to and enjoyed 
stories read by other pupils and 
by the class. 

2. Group II. 

a) Did the activities listed un- 
der Group I. 

b) Read silently in preparation 
for recitation, tried to read with- 
out lip movements or pointing. 

c) Found, by reading, answers 
to questions. 

d) Read orally the parts for 
which they volunteered. 

3. Group III. 

a) Did all activities of Groups 
I and II. 

b) Read 
movements. 


silently without lip 
(Continued on page 81) 


The Iroquois tribes made their large long houses by tying together up- 
right poles and crossbeams and covering the framework with birch bark. 
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TYPES OF 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


What is an educational film? 
The answer to this question is not 
easily spelled out, for here is a 
query that has been posed many 
times by educators and by motion- 
picture producers. Some have an- 
swered by saying simply that it is 
any film which is nontheatrical. 
However, this definition has been 
found too vague to be of value, 
and it overlooks the point that 
many of the theatrical films may 
be highly educative when used for 
instructional purposes. 

Others, seeking a simple pro- 
duction formula, have attempted 
to find a word, such as documen- 
tary, which would characterize 
educational motion pictures. It is 
clear that this type of reply is not 
satisfactory either, because educa- 
tional motion pictures must satisfy 
the multiple interests demanded 
by varied instructional situations 
and, therefore, cannot be hide- 
bound to a single production pat- 
tern. Obviously, the answer to 
our question lies in a characteriza- 
tion of the types of educational 
motion pictures. This was illus- 
trated in a recent conference of 
teachers who were discussing the 
nature of the educational film. 

Miss B opened the discus- 
sion by saying, “I teach third 
grade. Where can I find a good 
film for our story period? All of 
the films which I have scen are 
unsuited to this purpose, for they 
are either too technical, or too in- 
volved, or cover too much materi- 
al for third-grade pupils. I want 
a simple story that will serve 
as a springboard for reading and 
compositions.” 

“We recently used a film en- 
titled, The Hare and the Tortoise, 
in our school which is just the 
type of film you have in mind,” 
said Miss L-—. “It is an Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica production 
which depicts the old fable by us- 
ing live animals. The words of the 
commentary were all within the 
range of our children’s under- 
standing, so they liked the story. 
This is certainly a distinct kind of 
film, is it not?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “The Hare 
and the Tortoise is a good exam- 


ple of the narrative motion pic- 


ture, which is one pf twelve types 
of educational films we have been 
able to identify. I wish we had 
more good narrative films which 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 








A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 








could be used for the purpose 
which Miss B has outlined.” 

“How do you classify the ‘tech- 
nical’ films which Miss B—— men- 
tioned?” asked Mr. K--—. “And 
what is their value to teachers in 
elementary schools?” 

“Practically all of the films 
which teachers refer to as ‘tech- 
nical’ may be classified under the 


Courtesy, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
= ; 






This is a scene from The Hare and the Tortoise, one of 
the relatively few narrative 


two headings discoursive and fac- 
tual,” | answered. “They com- 
prise the majority of films which 
have been produced for educa- 
tional purposes. <A _ discoursive 
film is characterized by a strong 
similarity in style to the essay or 
lecture. It presents a topic in a 
logical, systematic, and authentic 
manner. It is informational, and 
it also gives training in following 
the reasoning of an orderly pres- 
entation. Its chief value to ele- 
mentary teachers is that it may be 
used to give a quick overview or 
summary of a unit. It may also 
be used in place of a field trip. 
Good examples of discoursive 
films are Truck Farmers, by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica and This 
Is Soil, by Films Incorporated. 
“The factual-type film differs 
from the discoursive type in that it 
presents an episode or a series of 
episodes in an_ encyclopaedic 
manner but does not attempt a 
systematic treatment. Newsreels 
and many travelogues are typical 
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of the factual type. The films, 
Beach and Sea Animals, and Shel- 
ter, by Erpi, are good examples. 
The principal value of the fac- 
tual film is to provide direct back- 
ground information to assist in the 
study of a unit or topic. Factual 
films bring into the classroom ex- 
periences which would not other- 
wise be gained except from direct 


films now on the market. 


observation or from laboratory 
equipment. They furnish the 
raw materials for thought. Sup- 
pose an elementary teacher de- 
sired to give sixth-grade pupils 
the travelogue type of information 
about Latin America. South of 
the Border, by Walt Disney, would 
serve the purpose. 

““Manv of the discoursive- and 
factual-type films cover too much 
ground and tend to be dull; thus 
they should be shown more than 
once, and the class should be care- 
fully prepared in advance. Dur- 
ing the second showing, factual 
films, in particular, should. be 
stopped at the end of each epi- 
sode for a thorough discussion; 
otherwise the pupils may become 
confused. At times, only the one 
episode in the film pertinent to 
the lesson should be shown. For 
example, I recently observed a 
fifth-grade lesson on Mexican 
life in which an episode showing 
a market place in a Mexican vil- 
lage was (Continued on page 83) 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Where may we obtain slidefilms oncom. 
munity life which would be suitable for 
use in the primary grades? 


A series of six slidefilms titled 
Community Helpers may be pur- 
chased from Popular Science Pub. 
Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


* The price for the set is $18.00. 


Each subject costs $3.00. These 
slidefilms deal with the activities of 
policemen, firemen, storekeepers, 
communication workers, and work- 
ers in the field of transportation. 

o 
We are interested in the McGraw-Hill 


Teacher Training Films. Where can we 
rent them and what is the cost? 


There are five subjects in the 
McGraw-Hill Teacher Training Se- 
ries which deal with understanding 
children, their discipline, and meth- 
ods of maintaining their interest. 
Each subject may be rented for 
$5.00 or the series for $22.50 from 
Association Films (Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau), 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 


° 


We should like to renew our screen by 
painting it. What method would you 
recommend for best results? 


I assume your screen is made of 
material with a flat white surface. 
Any of the good quality flat-white 
interior paints is satisfactory for 
your purpose. The best result will 
be obtained if the paint is sprayed 
on the old surface. 


4 


Please recommend a book which would 
be of help in studying the use of audio- 
visual aids in the social studies. 

A book which contains many sug- 
gestions and which will be of value 
to you is Audio-Visual Materials 
and Methods in the Social Studies, 
edited by William H. Hartley 
(National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $2.50). 


+ 


We are interested in securing a good 
film on rural schools. Can you tell us 
where we can obtain such a film? 


Better Schools for Rural Wiscon- 
sin is a 30-minute, sound, 16 mm. 
film in color which is highly recom- 
mended. To secure a copy, address: 
Bureau of Visual Instruction and 
Photographic Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


+ 


Where may we obtain an up-to-date free 
film on the city of Washington, our 
Nation’s Capital? 

Invitation to the Nation, 16 mm., 
in color, with sound, is a new travel 
film on Washington, D.C. Address: 
Washington Board of Trade, Eve- 
ning Star Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 66. 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LOUISE ANNE WHEELER 


Teacher of English, Lower School, 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, New Jersey 


O You carry stacks of compo- 
D sitions home to mark, and 
spend hours red-penciling them? 
There’s an easier way, and one 
that brings much better results, 
too. The secret lies in what you 
do while the children are writing 
the compositions, and in what you 
do with the papers afterward. 

Let’s drop into a fourth-grade 
classroom on Monday morning, 
and you can see what I mean. 
The class is nearing the end of the 
social-studies period. The subject 
for discussion is Eskimo life, par- 
ticularly igloos. 

“What would you suggest for 
a title of an article about the Es- 
kimo’s house?” the teacher asks. 

The class, accustomed to con- 
cluding their social studies, sci- 
ence, or literature periods with 
written thoughts, open notebooks 
labeled conspicuously For Com- 
position Work Only, and write 
down titles. A few of the pupils 
read theirs orally, while the teach- 
er goes from desk to desk com- 
menting, checking spelling, and 
asking about what words should 
be capitalized and what makes 
a good title. 

“A good title must attract at- 
tention, and must interest the 
reader,” one boy replies. 

“Tt must make the reader curi- 
ous,” says another pupil. 


More composition writing by pupils, less paper 
marking for teachers, is a desirable combination 


indeed! 


A girl adds, “It must hint at 
what the writer is going to say in 
the article.” 

Before we realize it, Monday’s 
composition lesson is over. ‘The 
teacher has planned each step, 
emphasized or retaught certain 
points, and read and checked each 
title. This means that she will not 
have to spend any time on the ti- 
tles when she marks the papers 
later in the week. The children 
have indicated their understand- 
ing of titles, and applied their 
knowledge in writing. 

We have observed that the 
blackboard assignment for the so- 
cial-studies period includes three 
points connected with the pupils’ 
compositions. These points will 
be the starting place for Tuesday's 
composition lesson. 

Point 1.—Write the first sen- 
tence for your article. 

Point 2.—Make an outline, or 
take notes on the things you are 
going to write about. 


This article tells how it can be achieved. 


Point 3.—Plan an _ illustration 
for your article. 

When we return to the class- 
room Tuesday, again at the end 
of the social-studies period, we 
hear the first sentences of the com- 
positions being discussed. 

“First sentences pull out of the 
title,” says Andy. “And some- 
times they have some of the same 
words that are in the title.” 

Proud of his knowledge and the 
writing he has done, he shows us 
a page in his notebook headed 
A Day in an Igloo, followed by 
the first sentence which he has 
written in his study period, “I 
crawled through the opening of 
the igloo on my hands and knees, 
and stood up, blinking in the dim 
light of the interior.” 

There are no mistakes in this 
sentence because, as on the day 
before, the teacher has been mov- 
ing from desk to desk, answering 
questions, teaching spelling and 
punctuation, listening to sentences 


being read aloud, suggesting im- 


‘provements in construction, and 


questioning the children on their 
outline plans for the sentences 
which will follow. 

“Each sentence must grow out 
of the one before it,” we hear one 
child say. Here they are, fourth- 
graders, learning coherence in 
paragraph writing! 

So well planned is the lesson, 
and so efficiently used are the 
minutes, that the compositions are 
off to a good start, and what is 
more important, the teacher has 
read each opening sentence. Mis- 
takes are at a minimum because 
she has called the writer’s atten- 
tion to them for correction. We 
note that real teaching of compo- 
sition has been going on, and that 
again children have had practice 
in putting into immediate use 
what they have learned. 

On Wednesday the progress in 
the ten-minute period is more 
rapid. The compositions are real- 
ly shaping up now. The children 
are adding sentences from their 
outlines and notes which they 
have prepared in their study pe- 
riod. ‘The teacher is busy every 
minute doing exactly the sort 
of individual teaching and class 
questioning that we have observed 
on the previous days. We note 
that on (Continued on page 77, 
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Ships of Early Days 


ELIZABETH L. HEAGY 
Formerly, Teacher, Public Schools, Hartshorne, Oklahoma 


See whether you can identify the 
ships described below. 

1, According to the Greek leg- 
ends, Jason sailed in this ship in 
search of the Golden Fleece. 

2. Launched more ,than one 
hundred years ago, this was the 
first steamship built for trans- 
atlantic service. It was regarded 
as the finest steamship of its day. 

3. An Englishman, sailing un- 
der the Dutch flag, was in this 
ship when he discovered the 
Hudson River. 

4, Many lives were lost when 
this ship was sunk by a subma- 
rine in 1915. 

5. This ship was used in laying 
the Atlantic cable. 

6. It was on this ship that 
Henry Hudson discovered the 
Hudson Strait and Hudson Bay. 

7. It was from this vessel that 
Oliver H. Perry sent his famous 
message after the Battle of Lake 
Erie. 

8. In this ship, some forty 
persons, known as “The Pilgrim 
Fathers,” met in the cabin where 
they signed their famous “Com- 
pact.” 

9. In the War with the States, 
this Confederate ship, with a beak 
of iron, rammed through the side 
of the Union battleship “Cum- 
berland.” 

10. This was the ship that 
Columbus commanded when he 
set sail from Spain, bound for 
India, in 1492. 

11. This was one of the ships 
in which the Pilgrims set sail from 
Southampton. It returned to 
port because it was unseaworthy 


and its passengers gave up the 
idea of using it. 

12. It was on this ship that 
James Lawrence served as a lieu- 
tenant. The ship was saved from 
destruction by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes when he wrote his poem, 
“Old Ironsides.” 

13. “Remember the ......... - 
was the rallying cry after this bat- 
tleship was destroyed in the har- 
bor of Havana. 

14, In the Civil War, this ves- 
sel was known as “a cheesebox on 
a raft.” It was built by John 
Ericsson for the use of the Union 
forces. 

15. This vessel, built in the 
United States, was the first steam- 
boat to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 

16. More than fifteen hundred 
persons perished when this ship 
going at full speed struck an ice- 
berg. 

17. This was a wooden ship 
that was built in England for the 
Confederate States. It captured 
and sank many vessels, among 
them the “Kearsarge.” 

18. It was on this ship that 
Captain James Lawrence gave his 
dying command, “Don’t give up 
the ship.” 

19. This was one of Magellan’s 
ships. It sailed to the Spice Is- 
lands and returned laden with 
spices. It had circumnavigated 
the globe. 

20. Roald Amundsen used this 
ship on his 1911 expedition when 
he discovered the South Pole. 

21. Mason and Slidell, Con- 
federate commissioners to Eng- 
land and France, were stopped on 
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this British ship and taken prison- 
ers by the United States officer 
Captain Charles Wilkes. 

22. John Paul Jones used this 
ship during the American Revolu- 
tion. With it, he captured the 
British vessel, “Serapis.” 


23. Lord Nelson was. in com- 
mand of this British ship in battle 
against French and Spanish ves- 
sels, Lying wounded and dying 
on this ship, Nelson’s last words 
were, “Thank God, I have done 
my duty.” (For key, see page 73 


Indians of America 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 
Formerly, Teacher, District 29, Logan County, Colorado 


I. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or words from the list 
below. 


chief food, shelter, 
a special honor and clothing 
a hut of earth papoose 
calumet cliffs 
porcupine metate 

quills boomerang 
Navaho 


1. Indians often embroidered 
skins with _............ 

2. An Indian peace pipe is 
CHIE Destin 

3. An Indian baby is called a 

4. The Indians of the plains 
used the buffalo for ............. 

5. A hogan is -........... 

6. Each eagle feather that a 
Sioux warrior wore meant that he 
had won ............. ; 

7. Sitting Bull was a famous 
Sioux Indian -............ 

IE spline 
the state of Arizona. 

9. Pueblo Indians grind maize 
Yen 

10. The rabbit stick is a kind 
ee used by the Santa Clara 
Indians for hunting rabbits. 

11. The Hopi Indians built 
their homes in ............ to protect 
themselves from warlike Indians. 






II. If the statement is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F 
after it. 

1. Great buffalo herds roamed 
the plains of the central part of 
the United States before the white 
man came. , 

2. Indians often killed buffa- 
loes just for the sport of hunting 
them. 

3. An Indian papoose was 
sometimes carried in a cradle on 
its mother’s back. 

4. A travois was used by some 
Indians for moving heavy loads. 

5. Pawnee Indians were usual- 
ly friendly to pioneers who crossed 
the plains in prairie schooners. 

6. The Navaho Indians weave 
beautiful blankets. 

7. The Navaho Indians make 
many beautiful sand paintings. 

8. Many Indians of the South- 
west are good silversmiths. 

9. Adobe ovens are poor ovens 
for baking bread. 

10. Rain dances always bring 
rain to the Indian’s fields. 

11. Pueblo is a Spanish word 
that means town. 

12. Today the Apache Indians 
are fierce and warlike. 

13. Adobe bricks are made in 
big kilns. (. For key, see page 73, 
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Twenty-One Problems 


MARGARET E, PARRY 


Supervisor, Public Schools, Homestead, Pennsylvania 
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Fur-Bearing Animals 


ELIZABETH L. HEAGY 
Formerly, Teacher, Public Schools, Hartshorne, Oklahoma 


Identify the fur-bearing animal 
described in each paragraph given 
below. 

1. This animal is a great build- 
er of dams. It cuts down large 
trees with its teeth, and gives dan- 
ger signals with its tail. 

2. In winter the huge feet of 
this animal serve as snowshoes, 
enabling it to hunt its prey. This 
animal’s fur grows long all over 
its body. 

3. It is a good swimmer, and 
likes to eat water plants. . It gives 
off a musky odor. 

4. This animal is tremendously 
strong, and greedy as well as lazy. 
It resembles the bear closely in 
body, legs, and paws. 

5. The color of this animal 
changes from a reddish-brown in 
the summer to a beautiful white 
in the winter. Its fur is used for 
the robes of judges in England. 

6. The word sly is often used 
to describe this animal, which is 
about the size of a dog and has 
long reddish-brown fur. 

7. This small animal lives un- 
derground. Often it becomes a 
pest to farmers by raising ridges 
of earth in the garden, in search 
of food. 

8. This is the only animal in 
America which has a_ brood 
pouch. It lives in stumps and hol- 
low trees, and prowls at night. 
When surprised by a hunter it 
pretends to be dead. 

9. Playful and affectionate, this 
animal likes to slide down slippery 
hills. It dives in an expert man- 


‘ner, and eats fish. 


10. This little striped animal 
belongs to the ground-squirrel 
family. It has storerooms in its 
burrow, to which it carries nuts 
and grains in its cheek pouches. 

11. In captivity, this animal 
always washes its food before eat- 
ing it. It has a roly-poly body, 
but is an expert climber of trees. 

12. It is found on the plains 
and prairies. The nickname of 
the state of Wisconsin is the same 
as the name of this animal. 

13. It likes to live in holes that 
squirrels and woodpeckers have 
made. Its brown fur, called sa- 
ble, is used to make coats. 

14. This animal is often con- 
fused with the hare. However, 
this rodent lives in holes or bur- 
rows, and cannot run as swiftly as 
the hare. 

15. This is a mammal which 
spends most of its time swimming. 
Many Eskimos depend upon it for 
food, light, and heat. 

16. A squirrellike animal with 
a long, bushy tail, it is found in 
South America. It is a gentle, 
clean animal which makes an in- 
teresting pet when tamed. Its fur 
is the softest of all animal fur. 

17. This animal has many of 
the land habits of the weasel, and 
the water habits of the otter. Its 
beautiful furs are made into cost- 
ly coats for women. 

18. When this animal becomes 
frightened, it gives off an evil- 
smelling odor. It usually has 
black fur, with one or two con- 
spicuous bands of white along its 
back. (For key, see page 73) 


Think carefully through each 
problem before you answer it. 

1. If a family uses 2 quarts of 
milk and 1 pint of cream a day, 
how many quarts of both milk 
and cream are used in a week? 

2. Jack’s father gives him 5 
cents every time he does an er- 
rand. If he does one after school 
every day, two on Saturday, and 
none on Sunday, how much mon- 
ey does he make in a week? 

3. How many three-cent post- 
age stamps can I buy for a dollar? 
Will I have any change? 

4. How many school days are 
in 6 weeks? In 20 weeks? 

5. If you know how old you 
are, how can you find out in what 
year you were born? 

6. Our school collected $5.00 
for the Junior Red Cross. Twen- 
ty-five children donated. What 
was the average donation? Does 
that mean that each child gave 
exactly that amount? 

7. How many nickels are there 
in a quarter? In fifteen cents? 

%. If it is 2% miles across the 
lake, how far is it across and 
back? 

9. If you know the cost of a 
dozen eggs, how will you find the 
cost of 4 dozen? 

10. Jack, Jim, Tom, and Bob 
went on a picnic together. If 
each boy was to pay an equal 
share of the expenses, what part 
did each pay? 

11. If you use one tablet a 
month all year around, how many 
will you use in a year? 

12. In our schoolroom there 
are 33 children. One third of 


them are girls. How many boys 
are there? 

13. If I work several hours aft- 
er school each night, how can I 
find the number of hours I work 
in one week? 

14. If you know tbe length and 
width of a field, how can you find 
the number of feet you will need 
to fence it? 

15. There are 120 oranges in a 
crate. How many dozen oranges 
are in the crate? 

16. Change 3 feet to inches. 

17. When you say that an au- 
tomobile made 40 miles an hour 
for 4 hours, do you mean that it 
traveled exactly 40 miles each 
hour? Expiain. 

18. In arithmetic we use as 
many short cuts as possible. What 
is the meaning of each of the fol- 
lowing abbreviations? 


doz. deg. yr. 

in. gal. pk. 

ft. gr. _bu. 
yd. hr. sec, 
qt. lb. wk, 
fig. oz. sq. ft. 
arith. mi. sq. yd. 
C.O.D. da. pt. 
bbl. mo. sq. mi. 


19. If you knew what time a 
movie started and what time it 
was over, how could you tell how 
long the picture was? 

20. The cost of three pears is 
10 cents. How much would a 
dozen pears cost? 

21. If a: cooky recipe that 
makes 12 cookies calls for 1 cup 
of sugar, and I want to make 18 
cookies, how much sugar must [ 
use? (For key, see page 73) 
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N THE elementary school, one 
I of the most constant and per- 
plexing problems that a teacher 
faces is that of providing suitable 
seatwork for non-reciting groups. 
Very appropriately, seatwork is a 
carry-over from the active teach- 
ing period and helps develop, 
through practice, the skills and 
habits that have been introduced. 
However, the difference between 
a study period, when the teacher 
is available for help, and the seat- 
work period, when the teacher is 
busy with another group, must be 
kept in mind. 

Every teacher knows what a 
problem preparing good seatwork 
may be. The answer, however, 
does not lie in long, nerve-racking 
sessions of planning and marking 
accumulated piles of papers. The 
formula is this: a carefully select- 
ed subject, much imagination, and 
a class well organized in the pro- 
cedure used. This will result in 
group work periods that are quiet 
and free from tension. 

The seatwork program should 
be carried on with a minimum of 
preparation and supervision. ‘To 
facilitate this, the teacher will 
want to provide the pupils with 
materials that will be in frequent 
use: rulers, pencils, scissors, cray- 
ons, compasses, and paints. If 
preferred, these can be kept in a 
convenient central location ready 
for speedy distribution. 

In addition, the teacher should 
have a variety of paper of dif- 
ferent sizes, qualities, and colors. 
Using different sizes and shapes of 
paper often spurs pupils to do 
more careful work and keeps in- 
terest from lagging. The teacher 
should organize papers in differ- 
ent ways: columns, blocks, book- 
let forms, and so on. 

Is there an extra set of books 
in the room? Social-studies, read- 
ing, and science books, if they are 
easy enough to read, can be used 


Facing the Seatwork Problem 


LEONA LANDON 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Lower Penns Neck Schools, 
Pennsville, New Jersey 


Are you looking for seatwork that can be prepared 
with a minimum of time and energy? This article 
has suggestions for work in many subject fields. 


in seatwork drills without inter- 
fering with the textbooks which 
may be needed by the reciting 
groups. 

Selected exercises from texts 
and commercially prepared work- 
books are excellent but much 
overworked sources of seatwork 
suggestions. Moreover, almost all 
workbooks require supervision and 
have few exercises really suitable 
for seatwork. Exercises beginning 
with: “Write a story,’ and “An- 
swer these questions,” offer a va- 
riety of teaching opportunities 
and should not be used too fre- 
quently as seatwork. 

The following ideas, classified 
according to the subjects they em- 
phasize, will meet many of the 
seatwork requirements of the av- 
erage classroom teacher. 


READING 


1. Who can think of a word be- 
ginning with sn (or wh, th, sh, 
thr, and soon)? I know you can 
find at least ............. (Tell chil- 
dren briefly where to find the 
words, how to indicate them, and 
how to plan their papers. Vary 
these directions frequently. ) 

2. Following the procedures sug- 
gested above, let them find word 
endings tion, ing, ain, able, and 
so on. 

3. For letter recognition and 
writing practice, let the class fol- 
low the above procedures using 
single letters. 

4. Write a new word on the 
blackboard, discuss it briefly, and 
have children find the word in a 
given source. Copy the phrase or 
sentence and the page number on 


which the new word occurs. (De- 
vise novel ways to indicate the 
new word. ) 

5. Find little words in these big- 
ger ones. (Either put a list on the 
blackboard or tell the children to 
find such words themselves. ) 

6. Make these words grow. (List 
words on blackboard.) For ex- 
ample: tar, star, tart, start. 

7. Write the root words. (List 
words on blackboard.) For ex- 
ample: prepared—prepare. (Have 
the root words indicated in dif- 
ferent ways at different times. ) 

8. Some words are related. Can 
you name relatives of these? (List 
several words.) For example: 
friend—friends, friendly, friend- 
ship, befriend, friendlier, friendli- 
est, friendless. 

9. Have children make up ques- 
tions on one or more subjects. 
They must know the answers. 
10. Have the pupils do silent 
reading or let them go to the li- 
brary. 

11. Occasionally use appropriate 
workbook or hectograph work. 
12. Drawand label these pictures. 
(List simple objects or ideas for 
the children to portray.) 


SPELLING 


1. Write these words -_......... 
times. (Vary the number ac- 
cording to individual and group 
needs. ) 

2. Write words emphasizing the 
tricky portions by underlining, 
coloring over, boxing, and so on. 
3. Define words from present 
knowledge or by looking them up 
in the dictionary. 

4. Use words in sentences. 


5. Arrange words alphabetically. 
6. Find rhyming words. 

7. Unscramble these words. (Use 
familiar words or those from the 
spelling lesson.) For example: 
lilnsgpe—spelling. 

8. Fill in missing letters. 

9. Make up a game where you 
find synonyms (or antonyms). 
10. Reading suggestions 1, 2, 5, 
6, 7, and 8 can be used in con- 
nection with spelling. 


ENGLISH 


1. Nouns are names of persons, 
places, or things. List twenty-five 
things in this room. Check the 
spelling of these nouns. 

2. List at least twenty things and 
write these nouns in the plural. 
3. Proper nouns are the names of 
particular persons, places, and 
things. On pages -.......... to 
vtiiatlaiia (of any chosen book), 
copy the proper nouns. 

4. Verbs are words of action or 


being. Tell what —....... did in 
me aeey ............. Copy thirty 
verbs. 


5. Have the pupils list all the 
things in a large picture put be- 
fore them for that purpose. For 
verb practice have them tell what 
is going on in a picture that has 
much action. 

6. Put on the blackboard a list of 
items from a story. Find words 
in the story that describe each 
item. 

7. Adapt number six for adverbs. 
8. It is important that children 
learn to recognize correct punc- 
tuation. Assign a portion of a 
page to be copied accurately. 
Children gain much from this ac- 
tivity, and they enjoy doing it, 
especially if they can make the 
“marks” stand out by coloring 
them. Use a key: capitals, blue; 
periods, green; commas, red; and 
so on. - (If the key is changed fre- 
quently, wrong associations are 
not made.) (Continued on page 89) 





SUPERVISOR 





“Good seatwork is never merely busywork. 
It is well planned so as to give important 
practice in needed habits and skills. 
meaningful to the pupils. It must not weary 
the children, but should help to fix in their 
minds things of value to them.” 


THREE PERSONS SPEAK THEIR MINDS 


CHILD 


It is 
day.” 


“I like to do different things for seatwork. 
I hate to write all the time. 
and puzzles get tiresome if we do them every 


Even drawing 


Good seatwork takes into consideration these three points of view. 


“Plans for my non-reciting group must be 
quickly organized and prepared. They must 
require little explanation and only incidental 
supervision. 
does not keep children busy and quiet for a 
reasonable time. 
small-group work?” 


TEACHER 


Seatwork is of little use if it 


How else can I conduct 
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ROCKS HELP MAKE SOIL_ 


FOR MIDDLE 4ND UPPER GRADES 


HEN we try to think of 
4 ways in which rock helps 


us, one of the first uses we think 
of is as material for building. If 
we think a little longer, however, 
we may remember that our slate 
blackboards are a kind of rock. 
Sometimes slate is used: for shin- 
gles. Other uses may occur to us. 
Important as these uses are, there 
is still a much more important 
way in which rock helps us. The 
soil in which we grow the plants 
that feed, clothe, and shelter us 
was made mostly from rock. 

There are different kinds of 
rocks which form various kinds of 
soil. In this unit we will study 
these different kinds of rocks, the 
ways in which they are turned in- 
to soil, and the kinds of soil which 
are made from rocks. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To learn some of the interest- 
ing stories rocks can tell us about 
the history of our earth. 

B. To learn, in a general way, 
how solid rock is slowly turned 
into soil. 

C. To understand that in many 
places the land is being worn or 
torn away, while in other places 
new land is being formed. 

D. To become acquainted with 
rock formations and types of soil 
in our community. 

E. To learn how soil conservation 
may be practiced. 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT 
MATTER 


A. How rocks were made. 
1. By solidification. 

Many scientists think that our 
earth was once a blazing ball of 
gases which pulled away from the 
sun, and gradually cooled as it 
traveled out into space. The 


. cooling-off turned the gases first 


into liquids and then into solids. 
The rock which formed is called 
igneous rock, which means fiery. 

Deep inside the earth there are 
still pockets of boiling molten 
rock. This has been proved by 
the eruption of volcanoes, because 
Sometimes enough pressure has 
been formed to blow this melted 
tock up through the surface of 
the earth, or from the bottom of 
the sea. The solid rock is formed 
when the liquid magma cools 
off and hardens. This kind of 
rock is also called igneous rock, 
because it was once fiery hot. 
2. By pressure under water. 

This type of rock is formed 
from the gravel, sand, or mud 


CLYDE FOSTER SCOTTEN 


County Superintendent of Schools, Pettis County, Missouri 


As the background for a study of conservation, pu- 
pils must have a knowledge of soils and their for- 
mation. This unit, therefore, will be invaluable. 


which has settled out of the wa- 
ter. Asa rule, it is formed under 
water over a very long period of 
time. It is always in thick or 
thin layers, called strata. The 
sediment finds its way into some 
basin, often the sea, wheré it re- 
mains buried under great pressure 
for a long time. The grains are 
firmly pressed together and bound 
with a cement made from miner- 
als dissolved in the water that 
covers them. 

Sedimentary rock has taught us 
a great deal about early forms of 
life on earth through the fossils of 
plants and animals that are often 
found in such rock. 

Do you wonder how we have 
found such fossils, if most sedi- 
mentary rock was formed under 
water? The answer is that this 
rock did not stay under water aft- 
er it formed there. In the mil- 
lions of years of its history its 


surfaces have risen and fallen, 
bulged and folded, cracked and 
split many times, exposing new 
parts and covering old ones. 
Then, too, rivers have worn deep 
valleys through sedimentary rocks, 
giving us a cross section of their 
layers. Quarries created by man 
have cut sharply into rock beds 
leaving exposed a clear view of 
what is beneath the surface of the 
earth. 

3. By changing to another form. 

Any rock that has been changed 
through great heat, pressure, or 
chemical action into another form 
of rock is known as metamorphic 
rock. 

Both igneous and sedimentary 
rocks may be changed into meta- 
morphic rock if they undergo 
enough heat or pressure from 
movements of the earth. This 
heat and pressure make such 
rocks even harder. 


Courtesy, U.S. Soil Conservation Service. Photo by Anne Ware 
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RB. Kinds of rock. 
1. Igneous rock. 

a) Granite. Granite is a hard, 
durable rock, often used as a 
building stone. It may contain 
many different kinds of minerals, 
but it always has quartz, feldspar, 
and mica. Granite is full of 
mineral grains of different sizes 
and colors. We think all granite 
was made far below the surface 
of the earth, and that it cooled 
very slowly. 

b) Pumice. Pumice is very 
light in weight, because it is full 
of air pockets. It is made from 
lava that had many gas bubbles. 
When the gas escaped, air pock- 
ets were left. 

c) Obsidian. Obsidian is an- 
other rock made from lava which 
cooled rapidly. It is very shiny 
and usually is quite black. Prim- 
itive peoples used this sharp, vol- 
canic glass for arrowheads and 
knives before they learned to 
make metal tools. 

2. Sedimentary rock. 

a) Sandstone. Some sandstone 
is hard enough to be used for 
building; other sandgtone is soft 
enough to crush by squeezing it 
in your hand. ‘This depends on 
the mineral cementing the grains. 
Silica, for example, makes an es- 
pecially hard sandstone. 

b) Conglomerate. Conglom- 
erate is a rock which is made up 
of stones of various sizes, some be- 
ing large pebbles. It is often 
called “pudding stone.” 

c) Limestone. This is called 
a sedimentary rock, although it 
is not formed from grains of 
broken rock. Instead, it is made 
of mineral sediment which was 
dissolved in water, and thus car- 
ried to the sea. As the water 
evaporated, the minerals settled to 
the bottom of the sea. They 
were buried and hardened, and 
finally raised above the surface, 
like the other sedimentary rocks. 
Some limestone has been made 
from the shells of coral or other 
sea animals. Hard limestone is 
often used as a building stone. 
Limestone may be used to sweeten 
soil which has become acid. 

d) Shale. Shale is made from 
mud or clay particles cemented 
together. When broken, it usu- 
ally splits into thin sheets, rather 
than into chunks like most rock. 

e) Coal. Coal is sometimes 
classed as rock, although it is 
made from plants, not minerals. 
Coal is the only rock which will 
burn. (Continued on page 78) 
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Co- lg 6, | 
ome and School Menus 


WILLA VAUGHN TINSLEY 


Head, Department of Home Economics, 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


Do the parents and school in your community work 
together on the school-lunch problem? This arti- 
cle shows what co-operation between them can do. 


oT of much trial and error 
O and some research has come 
the decision that the value of 
school lunches to the health of 
children is conditioned by a vital 
factor. This factor, so commonly 
ignored in menu planning, is that 
the foods eaten by children at 
school must complement the foods 
eaten at home, or vice versa, if 
nutritional deficiencies are to be 
met. 

To every administrator, teach- 
er, parent, and pupil, recognition 
of this vital factor is of utmost im- 
portance. Only then can action 
be directed intelligently toward 
better nutrition for the children 
who eat in our nation’s present- 
day school lunchrooms. 

If nutrition is to be improved, 
and the total nutritional needs of 
the child are to be met, the meals 
eaten at one place must make up 
for the nutritional deficiencies of 
meals eaten elsewhere. Probably 
this fact is taken into considera- 
tion in few, if any, school-lunch 
programs. The Federal School 
Lunch Program itself does not in- 
sist upon such a consideration. 
To be entitled to federal aid, the 
sponsoring local agency merely 
agrees to serve one of three ap- 
proved types of meals. Obviously 


Courtesy, General Mills, Inc 






This adult class, ghoun in the school kitchen, has bee 


the difficulties attendant upon 
administering a more exacting 
program on a nation-wide scale 
would be prohibitive. 

Unfortunately it is safe to as- 
sume that the overall nutritional 
needs of children are generally ig- 
nored whether the school-lunch 
program is sponsored locally or by 
the federal government. But there 
are ways to overcome the nutri- 
tional weaknesses imposed by a 
program which is not based on 
the actual known dietary needs in 
the local community. The bal- 
ance of this article will describe 
one way that could be followed to 
a greater or lesser degree in any 
community. ; 

In an earlier article (see THE 
Instructor, June 1948), I de- 
scribed how a group of seventh- 
graders in a New York City school 
were guided into planning school- 
lunch menus around their actual 
food needs. These needs were re- 
vealed through a study of their 
breakfasts and evening meals. 
During the investigation of home- 
eating habits the parents became 
so interested in the project that 
some expressed an eagerness to 
learn more about planning meals 
for their families. The teacher 
capitalized on this interest as a 





n studying how to plan 


home meals to complement the lunch served to their children at school. 
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means of bringing parents togeth- 
er in an evening meeting to dis- 
cuss the food needs of families and 
the standards for good meal plan- 
ning. Copies of the school-lunch 
menus for a week were distributed 
to all the homes represented in the 
class, and the parents were invited 
to join an evening class which 
would have for its purpose the 
planning of home meals to com- 
plement the school-lunch meals. 

The Basic Seven Food Chart 
(illustrated above) prepared and 
distributed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture served 
as the general guide in menu plan- 
ning. Parents and children alike 
were familiar with this suggested 
meal pattern, yet few of them 
had ever attempted to use it as 
a guide for daily meal planning. 
The homeroom teacher, herself 
not trained in the scierice of nu- 
trition, enlisted the assistance of 
the high-school home-economics 
teacher, who discussed the impor- 
tance of each of the food groups 
that are represented on the Basic 
Seven Food Chart. 

Other lessons developed from a 
need to know relative costs, in lo- 
cal markets, of the various foods 
within each group. For instance, 
would it be cheaper to use or- 
anges or melons as a source of the 
necessary ascorbic acid which is 
supplied by foods in Group Two? 
What were the relative costs of 
meat, fish, and other high-protein 
foods in Group Five? Many of 
these questions were answered by 
the pupils in their arithmetic class. 

The alert teacher used an im- 
mediate interest as a motivating 
drive to stimulate the children to 


‘investigate real-life problems in 


the cost of living. Thus, the mean- 
ing of school was enriched for 
them, and they received arithme- 
tic training as well as the begin- 
nings of a basic understanding of 
economics. 

Enthusiasm on the part of the 
parents prompted them to go be- 
yond their original problem of 
menu planning. They wanted to 
learn how to prepare foods that 
they were not in the habit of using 
and how to prepare seme com- 
monly used foods in new ways. 
This involved further co-operation 
between the school and the com- 
munity. The assistance of the 
home-economics teacher was once 
more sought. She agreed to direct 
a series of lessons in food prepara- 
tion. Consistently the school- 
lunch menus were the nucleus 
around which individual families 
built their breakfasts and evening 
meals. From these meals the 
group suggested foods they would 
like experience in preparing. In 
some cases the preparation was in 
the form of a demonstration by 
the teacher, and in others the par- 
ents themselves participated in the 
actual preparation. 

Fathers as well as mothers at- 
tended the meetings and were 
equally enthusiastic. One father 
managed a small neighborhood 
cafe, and he was particularly in- 
terested in learning new ways to 
prepare commonly used foods. 

It goes almost without saying 
that the quality of home meals 
improved remarkably. It is ob- 


vious that school-lunch menus, 
planned as they are for large 
groups, prepared in large quanti- 
ties, and served to large num- 
bers, offer 


(Continued on page 85) 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 
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FALLING LEAVES 
CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


Leaves are falling fast today, 
from the colored trees; 
They are falling everywhere in 

the autumn breeze. 


Mr. Wind invites the leaves to 
play upon the ground; 

He whispers softly to them but 
scarcely makes a sound. 


The little leaves are glad to come; 
they twirl and turn and 
run; 

They think that Mr. Wind’s new 
game is lots and lots of 
fun. 


RING AROUND 
THE WORLD 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


Ring around the world 

Taking hands together 

All across the temperate 

And the torrid weather. 

Past the royal palm trees 

By the ocean sand 

Make a ring around the world 
Taking each other’s hand; 

In the valleys, on the hill, 
Over the prairie spaces, 

There’s a ring around the world 
Made of children’s friendly faces. 


BEAUTY 
NAVAHO CHILDREN 


Beauty moves 

Like a dancer, 

Or water falling. 

But sometimes 

It is still, 

It does not move— 
Like a silver necklace 
Or a sand painting. 


THE PARTY DRESS 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


All year long the timid maple 
has been dressed in prim and 
sober 

Little plain utilitarian gowns of 
quiet tints of green; 

But Spring is gone, and Summer’s 
past, and now that it’s 
October 

The modest little maple tree is 
costumed like a queen. 

Just look now, through our win- 
dow, and I’m sure that you'll 
agree 

That her party dress is pretty as 
a party dress can be! 


VERSE FOR OCTOBER 


ON HALLOWEEN 
ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


Who would ride a broomstick 
As the witches do— 
Straight across the pebbly stars 
On a street of blue? 
I should! I should! 
(If mother came, too.) 
Who would take a wildcat 
With eyes all yellow green 
To ride upon his broomstick 
Late on Halloween? 
I should! I should! 
(If mother sat between.) 


DAYS 
KARLE WILSON BAKER 


Some days my thoughts are just 
Cocoons—all cold, and dull, 
and blind, 

They hang from dripping branch- 
es in the gray woods of my 
mind; 

And other days they drift and 
shine—such free and flying 
things! 

I find the gold dust in my hair, 
left by their brushing wings. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Expression Co., for “Falling Leaves” from Poems for Playtime; J. B. 
Lippincott Co., for “Ring around the World” from All through the Year, copy- 
right ’°32 by author; Charles Scribner’s Sons, for “Beauty” from The Colored 
Land, by Rose K. Brandt, copyright ’37; Houghton Mifflin Co., for “The Party 
Dress” from A Little Freckled Person; Follett Pub. Co., for “On Halloween” 
from Songs around the Toadstool Table; Yale University Press, for “Days” 
from Blue Smoke; Child Life Magazine, the original publisher, for “Reflec- 
tion”; Story Parade, Inc., for “In the Air,” copyright ’41. 


REFLECTION 
EUNICE TIETJENS 


I’m glad I’m not the president 

And very glad I’m not a king. 

There’s something grand about 
them, but 

They’re blamed for everything. 


IN THE AIR 
EMELIE FENDALL JOHNSON 


I went for a ride in a large gray- 
ish plane. 

I flew to the sky and I flew back 
again. 


I felt like a bird soaring high in 
the sky, 

I could not believe that it really 
was I! 


I saw the earth turn into dia- 
monds and squares 

And small toy farmlands with 
houses in pairs. 


I swooped like a hawk and [| 
tipped over hard, 

To have a good view of each tidy 
back yard. 





And all through the ride I was 
mixed with the sky, 

And oh! so delighted it really 
was I! 









Then you'll have a 
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FAT LITTLE PUMPKIN 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PHYLLIS M. SENKE 
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The Pumphins fave fun 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GRACE EVELYN MILLS 
Teacher of English, Central School, Dansville, New York 








CHARACTERS 
KITTY 
OWL 
PUMPKINS—Six children, either 
girls or boys. 
FIRST ELF 
SECOND ELF 
FIRST CHILD 
SECOND CHILD 
THIRD CHILD 


CosTUMES 

Kitty, Owl, and Pumpkins 
may each carry a cardboard cut- 
out large enough to conceal him 
or her. Each pumpkin wears a 
green crepe-paper hat represent- 
ing the stem of the pumpkin. 
Elves wear wings of paper fas- 
tened to their shoulders, and lit- 
tle pointed caps. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—Pumpkins are lined 
up across the back of the stage. 
Except for the green-hat stems, 
the children are completely hid- 
den behind their cutouts. Owl 
should stand on something rath- 
er,high to suggest his perch in a 
tree. 

Scene 2 —Same as Scene | ex- 
cept that cardboard pumpkins 
have become jack-o’-lanterns. 
(The faces, painted on the oth- 
er side, now face front.) 




















SCENE 1 


(Owl and Pumpkins are mo- 
tionless as Kitty comes on stage, 
capering and dancing.) 

KITTY— 

Mew, mew! What fun! 

I have more fun than anyone! 
owL— 

Who? You? 

What do you do? 

KITTY— 

The Halloween witch has asked 
me to ride 

On her broomstick, at her side. 

Oh, what fun it’s going to be! 

Every cat in town will envy me! 








OwL— 
Oh, foolish kitty, to feel such 
pride 

Because a witch gives you a ride! 

Go on home! I need to rest! 

Small black cats are such a pest! 
KITTY— 

I’m as happy as can be; 

I don’t care who scolds at me! 

(Dances off stage.) 

(Pumpkins rise, stretch, and re- 
sume their sitting positions but 
with heads showing.) 

FIRST PUMPKIN—Oh, dear! I 
wish J could do something. 

SECOND PUMPKIN—So do I! 
I’m so tired of sitting in this old 
field! 

THIRD PUMPKIN—I've sat and 
sat, ever since I was a blossom. I 
never have any fun. 

owL—Who? You? Who’s mak- 
ing the fuss? 

ALL PUMPKINS—Us! We pump- 
kins have a right to fuss! 

FOURTH PUMPKIN— ~ 
I just sit and stare at the sun 
And wish I could get up and run. 

FIFTH PUMPKIN— 

Cats and owls can run and fly. 
I want to go places— 

SIXTH PUMPKIN—So do I! 

ALL PUMPKINS—We want to go 
places and see new faces. 

(Elves enter.) 

FIRST ELF—What’s the matter? 

FIRST PUMPKIN—AIl we do is 
sit in the sun. 

SECOND PUMPKIN—And it’s high 
time we had some fun. 

SECOND ELF (laughing, nudges 
First Elf )—Listen to them. Isn't 
it a joke? 

(First Elf giggles, and puts 
hand over mouth.) 

SECOND PUMPKIN—What’s so 
funny? 


























ELVES—You'll soon see! 
FOURTH PUMPKIN—Can you 


elves help us? 
* ELvEs—You don’t need our 
help. 

FIFTH PUMPKIN—Tell us what 
you mean. 


FIRST ELF—Don’t you know 
what day is coming? 

SIXTH PUMPKIN—Day? What 
day? What is he talking about? 

SECOND ELF—Don’t you know 
what day comes the thirty-first of 
October? 

ALL PUMPKINS—No. What? 

ELVES (look at each other un- 
believingly )—They don’t know! 


FIRST PUMPKIN (timidly)—You 
see this is the very first October 
we ever knew. 

FIRST ELF—Of course it is. Tell 
them, Brother. 

SECOND ELF—It’s Halloween! 

ALL PUMPKINS—What’s Hal- 
loween? 

FIRST ELF—It’s the night when 
witches ride on broomsticks— 

SECOND ELF—And black cats 
ride with them. 

owt—Don’t tell them every- 


thing! 
FIRST ELF—The rest is secret. 
(Looks at Pumpkins.) That part 


is about you! (Continued on page 82) 





“lea Little Vudiaus 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY McCARTHY THORNTON 
Teacher, First Grade, Blaine School, Butte, Montana 
and 


MARGARET LOWNEY 
Teacher, Third Grade, Blaine School, Butte, Montana 








CHARACTERS 
COLUMBUS 
KING 
QUEEN 


LADIES IN WAITING—Two. 
SAILORS—Any number. 
FLAG-BEARERS— T wo. 
INDIANS—Terr including Chief. 


Costu MES 


Columbus wears a dark cape 
and a plumed hat. King wears a 
bright cape and “gem’’-studded 
crown. Queen is dressed in a 
long dress and wears a crown 
similar to King’s. The Ladies in 
Waiting wear long dresses, and 
their Spanish headdresses are 
made of tagboard draped with a 
chiffon or lace scarf. Sailors 
have on sailor caps, slacks, and 
neckerchiefs tied in sailor knots. 
Flag-Bearers wear shoulder capes 
and plumed hats. Indians are 
dressed in Indian play suits. 

SETTING 

The court of Spain. Two 
thrones stand at center back. 
Two low tables are placed near 
the thrones. Gifts of a parrot, 
gold trinkets, shells, yarn, roots, 
arrows, feathers, seeds, berries, 
paint, stuffed birds, skins, and 
plants are on the tables. 




















(Indians, with tom-toms, are 
seated cross-legged in circle for- 
mation at center of stage. Sailors 
are similarly seated at right and 
left of stage. Flag-Bearers carry- 
ing standards of Spain and of 
Columbus are at rear left of stage. 
Columbus stands to one side, ad- 
dressing King and Queen.) 
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cOoLUMBUS—Your Majesties, | 
have come back safely after sail- 
ing over the “Sea of Darkness.” 

SAILORS (stand)—O King and 
Queen, we helped Columbus and 
we brought these Indians from the 
faraway islands. 

(Sailors sing “Ten Little Indi- 
ans.” Each Indian has a number 
identity. As each number is sung, 
the child to whom the number be- 
longs jumps up spryly. Action 
continues until the first verse is 
finished and the ten Indians are 
standing. As Sailors repeat the 
song, each Indian sits down as he 
hears his number, thus forming 
the original circle. Sailors sit in 
original places. Accompanist now 
plays first few measures of the 
song in characteristic Indian 
rhythm to permit Indians to pick 
up tom-toms which are placed be- 
side them on floor. Then Indians 
and pianist play song together, 
accenting the proper rhythm. 
When music is finished, Indian 
Chief stands, gestures toward 
King, Queen, and Indians, bows, 
and is seated.) 

coLuMBus (to the King and 
Queen)—The Indians brought 
gifts to you. See! 

(Lady in Waiting at the right 
takes parrot from table, holds it 
up for King and Queen to see.) 

SAILORS (in unison)—A parrot! 

(Indians beat tom-toms four 
times—loud, soft, soft, soft—aft- 
er each (Continued on page 87) 
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Gines Can be Presented 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CATHERINE URBAN 








CHARACTERS 


MR. CANFIELD 
MRS. CANFIELD 
JIMMIE 

SUE 


SETTING 


The background may be made 
of real shrubs, or an outdoor 
view showing trees and shrubs 
may be painted on paper or can- 
vas. In the distance a blackened 
area of ground is shown to rep- 
resent an area ravaged by fire. 
A piece of heavy fiberboard 
painted to resemble a converti- 
ble automobile with the top 
down is attached to a bicycle so 
that it can be pushed across the 
stage. The characters all walk 
on the side of the bicycle away 
from the audience, so that they 
appear to be riding in the au- 
tomobile. 




















. (As the automobile slowly starts 
to cross the stage, the occupants 
gaze about at the scenery. The 
driver, Mr. Canfield, idly throws 
his cigarette out of the car.) 

yimMiE (excitedly)—Dad! Dad! 
Stop the car! 

sue—Daddy! 

MR. CANFIELD— My word, what’s 
the matter now? (Stops car after 
it has gone at least its own length 
beyond where the cigarette was 
thrown out.) 

MRS. CANFIELD—Jimmie! Sure- 
ly you haven’t let something fly 
out of the car again. 

jummie—No, I didn’t! But Dad 
did! 

MR. CANFIELD—I? I didn’t lose 
anything! 

‘ jimMiE—Oh, yes, you did! You 
tossed it out yourself! (Gets out 
of car and goes around behind it. 
Looks down at the cigarette on 
the ground.) And it’s still lighted! 

sug (horrified)—Oh, Daddy! 


(The others get out of the car 
and go back to where Jimmie is 
standing. ) 

MR. CANFIELD— What did I do? 

jimmie—You threw a lighted 
cigarette out of the car! 

MR. CANFIELD (bewildered) — 
Why, I don’t think I did. 

jimmie (pointing)—But, look, 
Dad, here it is, still lighted! And 
it fell right near some dry leaves! 

suE—Daddy, you might have 
set the whole forest on fire! 

MR. CANFIELD (Stamps out the 
cigarette)—I’m glad I didn’t. I 
didn’t mean to do it. 

MRS. CANFIELD—My! Isn’t this 
a lovely spot! All this green foli- 
age and cool shade! 

jimmie—Yes, but look over 
there! See, it’s all black! The 
whole mountain has been burned 
over! 

suE—Somebody else was care- 
less ! 

MR. CANFIELD—Now, children, 
I didn’t mean to throw that light- 
ed cigarette! 

jimmie—That’s just it, Dad! No 
one means to, but hundreds of 
fires start every summer and fall 
because people are thoughtless. 

suE—Some people even forget 
to put out their campfires! 

jJimmie—Yes, they go off and 
leave smoldering ashes! 

SUE (pointing to right)—See, 
there’s an old campfire! 

JIMMIE (going to it)—Look! 
Whoever made it did a good job 
of putting it out. 

MR. CANFIELD (looking at it)— 
They swept every bit of dry brush 
away from it apparently. 

jimmie—Yes. And then they 
poured water on it and scattered 
the ashes to be sure the fire was 
entirely out. 
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suE—They were good campers. 

MRS. CANFIELD—This would be 
a lovely place to camp. 

timmmie—Yes. But I don’t think 
anyone would like to camp over in 
that burned section! 

suE—I know I shouldn’t! 

jimmie—We should save our 
forests by being careful not to 
start forest fires. Then others may 
enjoy our beautiful country! 

MRS. CANFIELD—Fires not only 
spoil the beauty of the forest but 
they also cause a terrible waste of 
valuable lumber, which is so bad- 
ly needed for building homes and 
for industrial uses. 

MR. CANFIELD—Yes, I under- 
stand that thousands and thou- 





sands of board feet of lumber go 
up in smoke every year. But that 
isn’t all due to human neglect! 
Some of the fires start from elec- 
tric storms or combustion. 
jimmie—Yes, the rangers watch 
for them and soon put them out. 

SUE (pointing out over the 
audience’s heads )—It looks to me 
as though there’s a little white 
house far up on that mountain! 

MRS. CANFIELD—It must be a 
forest ranger’s home. 

MR. CANFIELD—Maybe it’s a 
lookout station. There are a great 
many of them in these mountains. 
The lookouts watch constantly 
for smoke or other signs of fire, 
such as (Continued on page 80) 





The Land Js Fair 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY G. MUNSON 


Teacher, Grades 7 and 8, J]. H. Brown School, 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HIS entire selection could be 

spoken by three groups of 
voices, or it could be broken down 
into parts spoken by solo voices. 
Perhaps the narrative portions 
could be spoken by the group as a 
whole and the quoted speeches 
could be assigned to individual 
voices of appropriate tone and 
pitch. 


I 


In the beginning 

The land was fair. 

The trees of the wood 

Stood in majesty. 

Aspen, fir, and hickory, 

Tamarack, cottonwood, spruce. 

They gently swayed 

And smiled as the animals 

Brushed their trunks in passing. 

Ash and elm spread wide their 
arms 

As birds, red-winged or 

Golden-breasted, passed through. 

And the pine and oak 

Nodded encouragement to the 

Struggling shrubs and vines be- 
low, 

Saying, “Look up! See! 

See how tall I’ve grown! 

Come on! 

There’s room for you!” 

And round their feet, 

Grateful for the life 

They had once known, 

Clustered the leaves, 

Brown now, and old, 


But forming a blanket, 
A soft blanket of silence and 
warmth. 





“Whoo-whoo,” called the wind, 
“I’m out for some sport! 

lll puff and Ill blow, 

And scatter the blossoms 

Of red and gold and blue. 

And I'll steal the warm blanket 
Of leaves.” 

He drew himself up, 
Convinced of his might, 

And started out for adventure; 
But the trees only sighed 

And murmured in chorus, 


“Let us show this impudent 
youngster 

We care not at all for his boast- 
ing.” 

Blustering, challenging, on he 
came, 


Down o’er the mountain, 

Swift o’er the hill! 

The firs joined hands with the 
hemlock. 

The chestnut and elm 

Stretched their arms across 

The streamlet, enfolding all 

In a panoply of love 

And protection. As the wind 
swept on, . 

Imperative, arrogant, aaring, 

The trees all swayed 

In time to his breathing, 

And scarce gave him a chance to 
break through. 


As twilight came on, 

He mournfully turned 

And went home, disgracefully 
beaten. 

The blossoms and leaves 

Looked up and said, 

“Thank you, O trees.” 
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The rains came, tq, 

Determined to stir up some fun, 

To carry the rocks 

Clear down to the ocean, 

And wash the rich soil from the 
hills 

But the trees and the leaves, 

The grass and the stems, 

And the flowers of many a hue, 

Held out their hands 

And gently poured their share 

Into the waiting earth below. 


All the fish and birds 

And animals, large and small, 
Paused and said, 

“Thank you, trees and all 
Green growing things. 

You are very kind.” 


Here and there, a man— 

A man of dark eyes and hair, 

Whose skin shone bronze as the 
sun 

As he walked through the forest, 

The verdant, sweet-smelling for- 
est, 

And sank his feet in the blanket 
of leaves, 

Paused, and said, 

“Thank you, trees and all grow- 
ing things, 

For my food and my clothes and 
my shelter.” 

In the beginning 

The land was fair 

And lush and green. 


II 


One day when the sun 

Had scarce arisen in the east, 

A murmur passed upon the tree- 
tops. 

They bent down and whispered 

In secretive voice to the vines. 

Along their trembling stems 

Crept the message, 

Ever louder, ever more impera- 
tive. 

The grasses stretched to hear the 


news. 
The deer stood still, and bear 
And heron, alert and alarmed. 
Stepping _ lightly 
bushes, 
Wondering, too, came the man. 


through the 


~ 


At last, on the shore 

Appeared a white-winged bird. 

Was not this strange appearing 

Foretold by gods of long ago? 

There was no fear when 

Out of the bird onto the land, 

Stepped a man—white, but a 
man. 

And hath not the Great Spirit 

Made all men? 

“Come,” cried all the creatures, 

All the creatures of the wood, 

“The land is fair; 

There is room for all.” 


So they came by hundreds and 
thousands. 

The trees bowed their heads 

To ax and saw, for many 

New homes were needed. 

Many a church lifted its spire! 

Many a barn housed cattle. 

The grasses surrendered 

To the blade of a plow 

To feed the new children of 
America. 

The birds and animals 

Said to each other, 

“Let us go, and leave this land. 

There is room to the westward.” 

So westward they went, 

But, unrelenting, the man went 
too. 

As he bore onward, 

He heard the voice of Nature say, 

“Come, there is still room for 
all.” 

The ax and the hammer rang. 

The saws cut through the trees, 

And the earth turned over 

As the plow furrowed the rich sod 
under. 


So busy was the man, 
He did not hear, 
He did not heed 
The voice of warning— 
“Yes, there is room for all. 
Be careful, wise, and provident, 
That for generations yet unborn, 
Wealth and beauty shall abound.” 
So the trees came down, 
The grasses turned undes, 
And streams washed through the 
plowed earth. 
(Continued on page 79) 


























The Crew of Discovery 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


THERINE MONROE 


(Juan enters, swaggering, just 
as Ricardo comes out of the tav- 
ern door.) 

jJuaNn—Ricardo! 
set yourself apart. 
the tavern.) 

RICARDO—It was my captain, 
Martin Pinzon. He invited me 
in to sup with him. 

jJuaN—Your captain? Hush! 
Here is that fool. (Pulls Ricardo 
aside as Columbus enters from 
left. Columbus hesitates as if he 
were about to speak to the men, 
sighs, makes a discouraged ges- 
ture, straightens hopefully, and 
enters tavern. Juan looks after 
Columbus.) That one! How can 
he afford to enter such an expen- 
sive place? 

RICARDO— Well, I do hear that 
the Queen advances his support! 

yJuaN—I know well the intelli- 
gence of our Queen, but methinks 
she has been taken in by the 
knave. 

(Sandros and Pedro enter.) 

SANDROS—What ho, this night, 
that ye both tarry outside the 
Plaza? 


I think you 
(Gestures to 


yuan—That fool, Columbus, 
has just entered. 
PEDRO—Oh, I would away, 


then! Such a time waster he is! 
Such a pleader! 

RICARDO (sitting on xeg)—Ah, 
tarry awhile. Let us see what 
may come about. 

PEDRO (putting a foot on an- 
other keg, leans on his knee)— 
Well, I have naught to do, but I 
care little for meeting up with 
that demented one. (Sarcasti- 


cally.) The earth is round! In- 
deed! 

SANDROS (laughs)-—The man is 
possessed with that idea. 


RICARDO—Oh., but as I under- 
stand it, he is not the only one. 
Father Perez— 

JUAN (interrupts)—Oh, Father 
Perez! One living in a monas- 
tery and given over to reading 
and dreams! 

RICARDO—He has convinced our 
Queen. 

SANDROS—Aren’t kings and 
queens always ready to risk a lit- 
tle money for more? 

PEDRO—Aye, as long as they do 
not have to risk their necks as 
must poor sailors such as we. 

yuan—Aye, and I do hear that 
other rulers have shown more wis- 
dom than our good Queen has 
displayed in this instance. 
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CHARACTERS 
SAILORS COLUMBUS 
J UAN MARTIN PINZON 
RICARDO VICENTE PINZON 
SANDROS 
PEDRO 


CosTuMES 


Sailors are dressed in sailor 
hats, sweaters with turtle necks, 
and blue jeans. The Pinzon 
brothers wear tights, capes, and 
plumed hats. Columbus wears 
a loose coat that comes below 
his knees and a wig of bobbed 
hair. 


SETTING 


At the right of the stage is a 
corner of a building, made of 
folding screens, on which hangs 
a sign, “Plaza Tavern.” Above 
the entrance is a lighted lamp. 
Kegs and boxes stand about. 




















rIcARDO—Careful, Juan! Our 
Queen is known far and wide for 
her great intellect and kindly en- 
deavors. 

Juan—Aye, I know well her 
many works of benevolence, but 
the rulers of England—and France 
—and Portugal—all have turned 
this odd Columbus and his ideas 
aside. 

RICARDO—Perhaps to their fu- 
ture regret! 

SANDROS—Oh, but that wily 
king of the Portuguese! He start- 
ed off an expedition to the West 
only to have the ship return. 

yuan—The sailors were wise! 
Why should they risk their lives on 
such a fantastic voyage? We can 
reach India by sailing east; why 
chance the unknown by going 
west? 

RICARDO—But if it were true! 
If the world were actually round 
with perhaps new islands to be 
found, and new passages to the 
gold and spices of the East, would 
it not be to the lasting glory of 
Spain to so discover it? Would 
it not be of great honor to all who 
had a small share in it? 

PeDRO—Ricardo! I am sur- 
prised! You speak as though you 
might be interested ! 

JUAN (laughing )—Our Ricardo 
is a dreamer, too! But there is 
little chance that this Columbus 
will go! Even though he now has 
the three ships, he has been un- 
able to man even the smallest! 

SANDROS—The Queen has of- 
fered freedom to criminals if they 
will sail with this new Admiral. 
They won’t! (Continued on page 74) 
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(Bob is busy at the table work- 
ing on a modei airplane as Jerry 
approaches carrying a ball and a 
glove.) 

yJeRRY—Hi, Bob. 
model airplane? 

Bsos—Nearly finished, Jerry. It 
has taken most of my spare time 
for two weeks, but it will be a 
dandy when it’s done. 

JERRY (examining the plane) — 
Say, it’s looking pretty good! 

BoB—It ought to be good! It 
took a big chunk out of my news- 
paper money to buy it. 

JERRY (giving the propeller a 
whirl)—Look at that propeller 
go! I'll bet it can fly a block! 

Bop—Maybe. We'll see when 
it’s done. I would finish it to- 
night if I weren’t going out to 
play those Halloween tricks. 

yerry—Yes, let’s plan what 
we're going to do. Have you 
thought of any good pranks? 

(Joe, Judy, and Rod appear in 
thé street at stage left, but Jerry 
and Bob do not see them.) 

poB—There’s old Doc Moore’s 
car down the street. What do 
you say we let the air out of his 
tires? 

yerry—Ha! That would be 
good! We'll soap his windshield 
too. 

pop—Sure. We might as well 
soap the windows on all the cars 
while we're at it. 

yerry—Let’s get a big bar of 
soap. It wouldn’t be Halloween 
without soapy windows. 

Bosp—Say, the Harrisons are go- 
ing to a party tonight! Why don’t 
we take their porch furniture and 
carry it over to the Burkes’ yard? 
They’re away. 

yerry—You’re just full of good 
ideas, Bob. I can see we're going 
to have a big time tonight. 

pos—Oh, there’s Grandma and 
Grandpa Clark across the street! 
We won't do anything very bad to 
them. We'll just take their gate 
off the hinges and hide it so old 
Grandpa can’t find it for a week. 

yerry—That'll be great! Ican 
just see him now, hunting around 
with his cane, wearing that old 
gray hat! 

BpoB—Do you have any soap? 

yerry—No, do you? 

pop—No. Let’s go downtown 
and getsome. We'll be right back, 
so leave your ball and glove here. 
We can’t have any Halloween fun 
without soap! 

(Bob puts his ball and glove on 
chair seat. Boys exit right.) 


How’s the 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN G. 


FICHTER 


Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Whittier School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


If you are looking for a new way to show that 
Halloween pranks are not really fun, consider 
this play. Your pupils will like to produce it. 








CHARACTERS 
BOB ROD GRANDPA 
JERRY ALICE CHILDREN— 
JOE BEN Any number. 
jupy GRANDMA 
SETTING 


The front porch and lawn of 
Bob’s home. The house may be 








painted on the backdrop, or it may 
be represented by folding screens or 
flats. To separate the porch from 
the lawn use a long board or a 2” 
x 2” piece of lumber supported at 
each end on upright posts. A table 
with a model airplane on it and a 
canvas folding chair are on the 
porch. A bicycle is on the lawn 
against the porch railing. 














(Judy, Joe, and Rod, who have 
been listening, come onto lawn 
from the street, left.) 

yjupy—Jeepers! Do you think 
they'll really do those things? 

yor—Oh, I don’t know. They 
sounded quite serious. 
rop—They'll go ahead all right, 
unless someone stops them. 
yore—That’s just it. We'll have 
to try to change their minds. 
rop—But how? 

jupy (suddenly spotting Bob’s 
bicycle)—I know! We'll let the 
air out of Bob’s bicycle tires! 
That will serve him right because 
he suggested letting the air out of 
Doctor Moore’s tires. 

jor (dubiously)—I don’t think 
that would be such a good idea. 

yupy (becoming enthusiastic )— 
We could carry off Bob’s air- 
plane and Jerry’s glove, and hide 
them so they can’t find them for a 
week. They were going to do that 
with Grandpa Clark’s gate. 

jor—That might sound like a 
good idea at first, Judy, but if we 
play that kind of trick on the 


boys we shall be just as bad as 
they are. 

rop—That’s right. Besides, we 
want to do something to help the 
boys think things out for them- 
selves. 

yupy—Like what? 

yor—I think I have an idea! 
Wait a minute, and [ll be right 
back. (He runs off stage left.) 

yJupy—My, that was a hasty 
exit. I wonder what his idea is. 

rop—I don’t know, but I sure 
hope it works. 

Jupy—Joe’s ideas usually do. 

rop—This is when we need a 
good one. 

(Joe re-enters, carrying large 
pieces of unprinted newspaper, 
crayons, paper clips, and three 
large shov'-window posters.) 

yupy—What’s all that? 

jore—These are some things I 
had in my room. Now here’s my 
idea. (He whispers to them.) 

jupy—It’s wonderful! 

roD£I believe it will work! 

yoe—We'll give it a whirl, any- 
way. Let’s get busy! 
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To Soap on Not to Soap 


jupy—TI'll take the bicycle. 

rop—I’ll take the table and 
chair. 

jor—Ill take the newspaper. 

(The three lay the materials on 
the porch floor and start printing 
signs. The signs have been print- 
ed previously, however, so the 
children need to spend only a few 
moments. ) 

jupy—I'm finished! [ll put 
my sign right here by Bob’s bike. 
(She places a large sign by Bob’s 
bicycle. With a paper clip she 
fastens the unprinted newspaper 
over the sign so that it cannot be 
read until the correct time.) 

ROD (placing his two covered 
signs by table and chair)—The 
table and chair are both ready! 

Jor—So is the newspaper. 

jupy—Oh, look! Here come 
Bob and Jerry back again! 

jyor—Let’s scram! 

(They exit left, carrying the 
newspaper. Bob and Jerry enter 
right, taking wrappers off the 
soap.) 

BOB—T' wo bars of soap ought to 
fix a lot of windows tonight. 

JeERRY—You said it! We'll let 
the air out of the tires first. Then 
we'll soap the windows. Oh, Bob, 
what’s this by your bicycle? 

BoB—Looks like a big sign. 

yerry—Lift up this paper. 
There’s something underneath. 

BOB (lifts paper, and reads)— 
“How would you like to have 
someone let the air out of your 
bicycle tires?” 

yeRRY—Well, what’s that for? 
Who put it there? 

BOB—You've got me. 

JeERRY—Do you suppose some- 
one is really planning to let the 
air out of your tires tonight? 

BOB (angrily)—They’d better 
not! I’ve got to use that bike 
tomorrow to deliver my papers. 

yerry—That’s right. You de- 
pend on your bicycle, don’t you. 

BoB—That would be a fine 
trick! 

(Bob and Jerry suddenly look 
at each other. There is a pause.) 

yeRrRY—You know, Bob, I just 
thought of something. 

BoB—I’ll bet I just thought of 
the same thing. Doc Moore de- 
pends on his car too. 

yeRRY—Yes, maybe we'd better 
just soap the windows. 

Bos—O.K. We can still carry 
off the porch furniture and the 
gate. 

yerryY—I’d etter get my glove. 
(He starts (Continued on page 86) 












King of Halloween 


WORDS BY ELEANOR HAMMOND MUSIC BY FAITH CHAMBERS WILSON 
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HANDWORK ) | 
Ahite aud Ciaffte Indian Squaw and Chiel 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





MARGARET KENNEDY 


Teacher, Second Grade, Second Ward School, Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania 











our pupils will like to make 
sd Indian squaws and chiefs out 
of brown paper bags which they 
bring from home. Cut the bags 
apart carefully, and fold each piece 
in half lengthwise. Draw one half 
of an Indian (see outlines at left and 
right) and cut it out. Fringe the 
sleeves and the bottom of the skirt 
and the trousers. From the scraps 
of brown paper, cut oblong pieces 
for hands and feet and paste them 
on the backs of the figures. Then 
mount on yellow or orange paper. 
Decorate the costumes with crayons, 
and color the hair black. The 
brown paper is a good skin color. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


H ALLOWEEN is the children’s holiday. 

It may be a trying time for adults 
but it is fun and frolic, treats and tricks, 
stunts and shows, for the young people. 
In school, primary children are partic- 
ularly interested and excited when Hal- 
loween time approaches. The teacher of 
primary grades finds this an excellent 
occasion for the pupils to develop real 
self-expression. 

To avoid mere repetition of the famil- 
iar arched cat and flying witch, one 
third-grade teacher led the pupils to talk 
about costumes which children wear at 
Halloween parties. They were intensely 
interested in this subject, and each child 
wanted to describe the costume that he 
or she had for the coming festivities. The 
teacher suggested that they all draw 
pictures to tell of their costumes. They 
accepted this suggestion enthusiastically. 

Drawing one’s self in a ghost costume 
is quite different from drawing a ghost. 
If the child attempts to draw a ghost or a 
witch, he must depend upon pictures for 
his knowledge, and this affords meager 
understanding. However, if he has seen 


his own, or some other child’s, costume, 
this is a very real thing which he can 
visualize and interpret in his own way. 

These pictures became interesting and 
colorful compositions when the children 
drew themselves and their playmates in 
all sorts of costumes. There were variety, 
balance, unity, and harmony in these pic- 
tures, although the children were not fa- 
miliar with the terms. 

The group of figures was sometimes 
represented at the scene of the party. 
Then the Halloween decorations—jack- 
o’-lanterns, apples hanging from strings 
and in tubs of water, festoons of colored 
paper, Halloween pictures hanging upon 
the walls—and even refreshments, ap- 
peared in some of the pictures. 

When a group of costumed children 
were depicted on their way to a party the 
lighted windows in the houses, the moon, 
street lights, black cats and bats, swinging 
lanterns, and back fences helped to im- 
part the Halloween spirit to the pictures. 
The children shivered and hugged them- 
selves in delight when they had made a 
particularly realistic cat or bat. 


All of the children enjoyed making 
these drawings. Those who had no cos- 
tumes and who were going to no parties 
reveled in using their imagination on the 
costumes they longed for, and on the par- 
ties that they hoped they might attend 
some time. Many of the children pic- 
tured extravagantly and generously some 
of the luxuries they wished to possess. 

The third-grade teacher enjoyed the 
color, excitement, and gaiety in the pic- 
tures as much as did the children, The 
drawings were placed on the wall for 
visitors to see at the school party. 

There are many other ways in which 
the primary teacher can lead the chil- 
dren to do creative work at Halloween 
time. One teacher reminded her pupils 
that not all cats were black, and asked 
them to use other colors and make them 
different. Another teacher suggested a 
drawing of children bringing home a 
pumpkin, or carving a pumpkin to make 
a jack-o’-lantern. There are always many 
opportunities to make the art work cre- 
ative, if the teacher remembers to make 
use of the children’s imagination. 
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Formal Balance 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


NELLIE L. DREW 


Teacher of Art, Henry Waitt School, Revere, Massachusetts 


© BEGIN foundation work in formal 
balance in the fourth grade, start 
with paper cutting. For example, in a 
group of October lessons on the theme 
of Halloween, have the children begin 
with a circle representing a pumpkin. 
Fold this circle in half and practice cut- 
ting eyes, nose, and mouth. Open the 
circle and study the balance obtained. 
After discussing formal balance with 
the children, have them, on a second 
circle, draw the pumpkin’s features so 
that both sides of the face are similar. 
After a few attempts at this, the chil- 
dren are ready to use the pumpkin in 
building up a design. An example of 
this building up is illustrated in the two 
drawings of a pumpkin man. In the 


first drawing, the man is holding a bat 
in each hand, and in the second draw- 
ing, bats represent his shoes. 


In the fifth grade, continue the idea 
of balance by using the pumpkin family 
as shown in the third picture. Again 
the pumpkin may be portrayed in any 
way the children wish, and dressed in 
various colorful costumes. 

In the fourth picture, sprays of leaves 
have been added to the pumpkin faces 
to build up a design. The leaves may 
be in silhouette or in autumn colors. 

The sixth-graders worked out the ow! 
and the witch in formal balance, usin: 
different tones of shading. 

By the time three different grades 
have worked on the principle of forma! 
balance based on an October topic, 
enough suitable material can be put tc- 
gether in a large panel or a long frieze 
to be used to decorate the hall or corri- 
dor. These panels may also be saved 
for an exhibit at the end of the term. 
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Yeu Vuuvttation to the P.7. A. 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, 
Dormont, Pennsylvania 








dea LACE the tip of a maple or an oak leaf on the 
nily P lower edge of a sheet of construction paper, 5” 
ain x 10”, and draw around it. With a sharp knife 
any cut along the heavy lines of the stem as shown in 


Lin the diagram. Cut around the leaf as far as the dot- 
ted line, leaving the leaf attached to the rest of the 


IVES paper. Fold the leaf carefully on the dotted lines, 


ICES and duplicate the outline on the back cover. Then 

nay cut it out neatly. Color with brilliant autumn 
colors. 

owl The letters “P.T.A.” are attractive when made 

Ins from gold paper and pasted on the leaf; gold, silver, 
or yellow paint may also be used. 

des Make a single leaf the same size, write the invita- 

mall tion on it, and paste it underneath the fold, inside 

or the leaf folder. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


T. JOSEPHINE HAUGEN 


Formerly, Normal Training Instructor, Public Schools, Stuart, Nebraska 





HESE candy boxes need no paste if firmly creased. Fold 

an eight-inch square of construction paper twice, making 
four sections. (The illustration shows one section.) Unfold, 
and draw the design on the outer corners. Cut on the heavy 
lines, and fold on the dotted lines. Cut B halfway up from 
the bottom and A halfway down from the top. Slip B over A of 
the adjacent flap, making the points go outside the box. Bend 
back the leaf. The maple leaf in autumn colors makes a 
lovely design for the box, but apples, pumpkins, hearts, or 
any desired design may be substituted to fit the occasion. 
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Collection of the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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Collection of the Museum of Modern Art, 


MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 19. See page 92 for another suggestion. 
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ART SUGGESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ELMER LEE 





































HEN this jack-o’-lantern is hung in the window, 

V4 its eyes, nose, and mouth will seem to glow as 
though lighted by a candle! When the lights are on, 
passers-by will get the same impression from outside. 

To make a jack-o’-lantern like this, use orange 
construction paper folded double. Cut around the 
pumpkin outline and then cut out eyes, nose, and 
mouth through both thicknesses of paper. Add the 
characteristic lines with crayon. From red tissue 
paper, cut an outline of a pumpkin the same size, but 
do not cut the features. Slip the tissue-paper pump- 
kin between the two jack-o’-lantern faces and paste 
the edges together all around. 

The owl folder should be cut from a double thick- 
ness of white art paper. With a crayon, draw the owl 
on half of the folder. Then color it, and write a 
greeting on the inside of the folder. 

One owl drawn on lightweight cardboard makes 
an attractive place card for a Halloween party. It 
should be colored, and the child’s name written 
across the bottom. The back of the owl may be fas- 
tened to a large cork which forms a standard for it. 

The owl’s head makes an interesting bookmark for 
the Halloween season, too. Draw and color the owl’s 
head and cut it out in one piece with a rectangle of 
cardboard as shown. Now wich a sharp knife, cut 
along the outside line of the necktie. (This part of 
the marker is to be slipped over a book page.) 
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Our Neightor, Gray Squirrel 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


REBA C. FROHLICH 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School 1, Olean, New York 





+?ROM our second-floor classroom window, we can look out 
5. on the telephone wires. Last year a gray squirrel made 
caily trips back and forth along these wires. We watched 
}im and he watched us. He came from the park a block 
way. One day we decided to visit the park to find his fam- 
i-y and friends. Some children brought nuts to school, hoping 
that they would find squirrels to feed. 

The pictures that you see here are some which we drew of 
cur neighbor, gray squirrel. We made these during our ac- 
tivity periods, and in our art classes, after we had talked 
about our neighbor and visited him in the park. 

We noticed that his tail helped him keep his balance as 
he ran along the telephone wires. Our gray squirrel had 
pretty bright eyes that looked right at us. In the park we 
watched him sit up on his haunches, and observed that as 
he ate he listened all the time. Many times we saw our 
friend scamper off to bury a nut. ~ 

We modeled clay squirrels in lifelike positions, holding 
nuts in their paws. These figures stood among colored leaves 
scattered on our window sills. Several songs, poems, and 
books about squirrels were found. We gave dramatizations 
and played games featuring squirrels. And we also learned 
incidentally about nuts, trees, and seeds. 
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Uustrating phetivitios of the Fall 


















FOR UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 


Mz practice in drawing and composition can be gained 
through drawing pictures illustrating activities of th. 
fall season. A girl or a boy in a rural or truck-farming 
community can put a great deal of personal feeling into , 
picture of harvesting and storing the winter vegetables. ; 
is illustrated in the picture at the left. In drawing figures 
for such a picture be careful to let the lines of the back and 
shoulders show the strain resulting from bending over and 
lifting and from carrying the heavy baskets of vegetables. 

Going to school may be made into a very interesting pic 
ture, for it gives an opportunity to draw many children. In 
the background there may be buildings such as those found 
in the neighborhood in which the child lives. Patrol girls 
or boys and various kinds of traffic add to the interest of suc 
a picture. 

By illustrating a walk in the country one can show the 
beautiful autumn colors. Corn shocks in the fields, colorf 
trees, farm buildings in the distance, fences, and countn 
roads will add interest and detail to the pictures. Such pic 
tures might illustrate children delivering eggs, going on 2 
picnic, or having a nutting party. 

Whatever the subject chosen by the child for his fall ac 
tivity picture, he should work for a pleasing composition 
the space should be well filled and the figures large. Those 
figures farther away should be smaller and placed highe 
on the page. There should also be a contrast in the colo 
and design in the picture. The colors and activities of au 
tumn are excellent subjects for drawings. 
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unt AST year my third grade car- 
1 pic L ried out a successful study 
on afof Indians. The unit had its 
beginning during Book Week, 
ll ac¥when we read and discussed to- 
itionigether the poem “Hiawatha’s 
Those Childhood.” 

igheq From then on, interest and en- 
colomfthusiasm remained at a high 
f aufipitch. Collections of Indian 
arrowheads, miniature canoes, 
dolls, jewelry, moccasins, blan- 
kets, headdresses, tomahawks, 
belts, tom-toms, and pictures, 
once they were started, knew no 
bounds. 

We first studied the Navaho 
Indian tribe. We had learned 
that they were famous for their 
weaving, so we wove little rugs 


s on looms. These we displayed 

























on a bulletin board above our 
hogan built from an overturned 
half-bushel basket covered with 
rocks and clay. 
While studying the Indians of 
e Southwest we constructed 
Pueblo village of cardboard 
boxes stuccoed with a dough 
made from two parts flour, one 
bart salt, and water. We made 
he beams of the dwellings from 
picces of broomsticks. We also 
made little ladders and an oven 
for the village, and we planted 
actus plants. Each child de- 
Sicned, modeled, and painted a 
picce of papier-maché pottery. 
We studied the Plains Indians 
last. A large tepee of burlap 
bags and wooden poles was built 
in the corner of the room. On 
his tepee we hung a_papier- 
aché papoose in a cradle, made 
_—\—o! brown wrapping paper and 
raffia lacing (not shown). At 
ne side of the tepee we made a 








ANNIE PIERCE McNALLY 
Teacher, Third Grade, College Street School, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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HANDWORK FOR AN INDIAN UNIT 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


rack for drying meat; it was built 
of small limbs and on it hung ir- 
regular pieces of red inner tube 
which, with some imagination, 
resembled the drying meat. 

One boy built a travois and 
hitched his collie dog to it. 

For his desk, each child made 
a tepee from a paper cone, one of 
those in which drug stores serve 
sodas. Each tepee had a flap 
opening for the entrance and an 
opening at the pointed end for 
smoke. The children painted 
the tepees with tempera paint 
and each decorated them with 
the Indian designs that he liked 
best. Therefore, there was a 
variety of colors and symbols. 

A group of children, under the 
direction of the art supervisor, 
painted three large murals and 
four totem poles. The music 
supervisor taught us_ several 
songs, and we learned Indian 
dances, which were accompan- 
ied by our Tom-Tom and Rain- 
Rattle Band. 

At the culmination of our In- 
dian unit, we presented a pro- 
gram for our parents at which 
we served pifion nuts, sent to me 
from California. During an 
exhibit day at school, many inter- 
ested friends in the community 
admired the Indian display in 
our room. 

From this study we gained a 
greater knowledge and a fuller 
understanding of the Indian 
dress, the Indian crafts, and the 
Indian homes in different sec- 
tions of our country. A deeper 
feeling of appreciation for the 
beauty that Indians have creat- 
ed was shared by teachers and 
pupils alike. 
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The Dark Rieh Tones of Autumn 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


: colors in these pictures show how 
children in the fourth grade reacted 
emotionally to autumn colors, and how 


they were able to plan light accents such . 


as the white houses, the white daisies, and 
the white fence in the first picture, 
and the white house in the second pic- 
ture. They used black and other dark 
colors to accent middle values. 

The ground in the first autumn picture 
is gold and maroon, and the white daisies 
have light green leaves and stems. The 
trunk of the tree is black, and the foliage 
is black and maroon. In the distance 
there are a green hill, a white fence, and 
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two white houses with blue roofs. The 
sky is a very light tan. 

Mary Jane’s white house in the second 
picture has a red roof and royal blue 
windows. The bushes are dark red with 
bright red spots which match the roof, 
and the ground is painted with a lighter 
shade of red. The ground has yellow 
leaves on it, and the trees have yellow 
in their foliage. ‘The trunks of the trees 
are gray-green. 

The ground is gray-green in the third 
picture. The tree trunks are gray, tan, 
and brown, and the foliage is gold with 
tones of orange and red. 
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This use of color is not learned in one 
lesson ; it is the result of gradual learning. 
The children note what effects they like 
in the paintings of others or in their own 
work, which is sometimes on exhibit. In 
this way they come to form their own 
standards for the use of color. 

If children are to paint good pictures, 
they need to work with materials which 
are in good condition. The paint should 
be as thick as cream, and the paint brush 
should move smoothly. We pour the bot- 
tles no more than half full of paint lest 
they overflow when a large brush is 
placed in each bottle. 
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RKateiua Dolls of White Pine 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


HOLLAND FOSTER 
Special Art Teacher, Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


6 upper-graders enjoy making Indian articles, 

and katcina dolls appeal to them particularly. In 
making these dolls, they learn about Indian festivals, 
and about color and design in Indian art, as well as 
some rudiments of wood carving and the use of the 
band saw. 

First, we mark out each doll with a black wax crayon 
on a piece of 2” x 2'4” x 6” white pine. (See dia- 
grams.) ‘Then we cut both sides, and the front and 
back, on the band saw, following the black lines. 

We sand off all the corners, and the doll is finished 
as far as the carving is concerned. By noting the illus- 
trations on this page you can easily see how the arms 
are cut out. The only carving by hand is the cutting 
of a simple groove at the end of each arm, and groov- 
ing and rounding out the arms with a pocketknife. 

The painted designs for the dolls in our project were 
taken from the water-color paintings of Hopi katcinas 
done by Indians. These paintings were found in the 
twenty-first annual report of the Bureau of American 

ia Ethnology (Smithsonian Building, 2119 Plymouth St., 
Washington, D.C.). Once a color pattern is decided 
upon, the pupil draws it on his carved block in outline 
form. After this, the areas are filled in with transpar- 
ent water colors. (Real katcina dolls are always paint- 
ed with transparent water colors.) The only opaque 
color used is white. A good grade of white shoe pol- 
ish soaks into wood better than white show-card color. 

We studied our reference pictures carefully-and did 
not alter the designs when we reproduced them. We 
were so successful that a student archeologist who saw 
our exhibit was able to identify each one of the dolls, 
which she pronounced remarkably authentic. 
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The Art Classes Study China 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EDNA Mc FARLAND 


Head, Art Department, Elementary and High Schools, Sutter Creek, California 


om class in Sutter Creek Elemen- 
tary School is eager to do its part in 
promoting world friendship. One year 
we decided that the best way to further 
this cause was to learn about the people 
of the world. Since we could not study 
all countries, we selected one and con- 
centrated on that. China was chosen, 
partly because of her great influence in 
the Orient and partly because the chil- 
dren were familiar with many phases of 
Chinese art, statuary, fans, and porce- 
lain. Each grade carried out projects 
according to its interests and abilities. 

From the very beginning we drew 
pagodas, dragons, jinrikishas, Chinese 
figures and dolls, and water buffaloes. 
We talked about each object before 
drawing it. If something were partic- 
ularly difficult, I drew it on the black- 
board while the children drew it on 
paper. The dragon, for example, must 
have rhythm. Without it, the dragon 
looks clumsy. In order to achieve this 
rhythm, free and easy strokes are essen- 
tial. I drew many dragon sketches on 
the blackboard to show how I thought 
it should be done. We also collected 
pictures from newspapers, magazines, 
Christmas cards, and so on, to use for 
comparison. 

After some preliminary sketching, it 
was decided that each grade should 











make a mural. We used butcher paper 
thirty inches high, sketched in the draw- 
ings, and colored them with crayons. 
The first-graders, who had- been 
drawing flowers and butterflies, made a 
mural of “The Wise Man’s Dream.” 
The tale goes that a wise man of Old 
China fell asleep and dreamed he was a 
butterfly. Never before had he felt so 
happy. When he awoke, he declared 
that the butterfly should be the Chinese 
symbol for joy, and so it is to this day. 

















The mural, about thirty feet long, de- 
picted the sleeping wise man and many 
butterflies and flowers. The flowers 
were those most familiar to the “artists” 
that drew them. Each child made a 
contribution. 

The second and third grades made a 
mural of “The Pets of China.” Because 
food in China is so scarce, all pets must 
be small or useful. Birds, fish, and dogs 
are the most popular pets. After ac- 
cumulating information and _ pictures, 
the children began sketching. 

The mural “Transportation of China” 
was developed by the fourth and fifth 
grades. They were interested to learn 
that bamboo is an important item in the 
transportation system of China. Both 
the jinrikishas and junks are made of 
bamboo. The children were surprised 
to learn that the jinrikisha was invented 
by an American missionary. 

In the upper grades, the classes divid- 
ed into fifteen committees, each of 
which had a chairman. Each committee 
chose a topic and developed it in a mu- 
ral. Some of the topics were: schools, 
tea, religion, bamboo, kites, pottery. 

These murals were on display during 
American Education Week. Together, 
they were about three hundred feet in 
length and depicted a great many phas- 
es of ancient and modern Chinese life. 
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HALLOWEEN JUMBLES 


Caroline F. Zane 





Unscramble the words below and 
you will have the names of many 
Halloween objects. 


1. cthiw 9. daync 

2. kumipsnp 10. nhsro 

3. stab 11. saksm 

4. tusnst 12. otshsg 

5. dreci 13. mgesa 

6. soomtsibrck 14. teprias 

7. lpeaps 15. rntaslen 

8. ecutmsos 16. dureasqame 





NAME THE CATS 
Ethel Hulslander 





The answer to each question be- 
gins with the word “‘cat” and has as 
many more letters in it as there are 
dashes. 

1. What plant is part of a cat? 
cat---- 

2. Which cat is a whip? 

Cate ee -===== 

3. Which cat is a book contain- 
ing a list of articles for sale? 
cat------ 

4. Which cat is a waterfall? 


5. A kitten is known as what 
kind of cat? cat---- 

6. Which herb do cats like? 
cat--- 

7. Which cat is a “id boat? 
cat---- 

8. Which bird has a call that 
sounds like a cat? cat ---- 

- 9. What kind of cat is the bloom 


on the pussy willow? cat --- 


10. Which fish is a cat? cat ---- 





MISSING LETTERS 
Camilla Walch Wilson 





Twelve letters of the alphabet, 
no two alike, are needed to com- 
plete the names of this list of crea- 
tures having three-letter names. 
The first one is OWL. 


1 O-L 7. -1G 
2.-OW 8. FO- 
3. DO- 9. -AY 
4. E-K 10. -EE 
5. A-T 11. H-N 
6. CA-« 12. FL- 





A CROSSWORD PUZZLE FOR OCTOBER 
Grace Evelyn Mills 
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ACROSS 


1. Halloween party at which 
costumes and masks are worn 

7. A little word that rhymes 
with bat 

8. They wear sheets when they 
go abroad on October 31 

12. To make a mistake 

13. Tiny 

14. Made out of pumpkins at 
Halloween time 

17. The opposite of yes 

19. They ride through the air 
accompanied by black cats 

22. Both young and 
have fun at Halloween parties 

23. A witch’s means of transpor- 
tation 

26. “Eee side.” 


DOWN 


2. Homonym of sew 
3. You and me 
4. Destructive rodent 
5. An opening in a house 
i a » look at the ghosts!” 
‘a soon possible 
8. The sound a ghost makes 
9. They fly around and hoot 
10. Big water 
i, little Indian boys” 
12. The opposite of heavenly 
15. Tiny child 
16. A distress signal 
18. This is _________ country. 
19. What the owl says 
20. What’s left when you’ve 
eaten a roasting ear 
21. Editor (abbr.) 
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“INDIAN CHARADES 





Can you act out for your friends, 
using only pantomime and “sign 
language,” the names of some well- 
known Indian tribes? Use such 
names as Blackfeet, Fox, and Crow. 
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How many ways may a family of 
ten persons seat themselves differ- 
ently at dinner? 

Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 58. 
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MAGIC PROBLEM 
Ethel Hulslander 





Ask a friend to write the num- 
bers from one to nine, leaving out 
eight. Then ask him to choose one 
of the numbers. Multiply the num- 
ber he says by nine, and multiply 
the numbers one to nine (omitting 
eight) by that product. The answer 
will consist entirely of the number 
which he chose. For example, sup- 
pose the number chosen was two. 


2x 9= 18 


2345679 
18 


2 








1 
xX 
9 4 
2 7 
2 2 


“SING IN" THE NAMES 


Alice M. Read 


Can you “sing in” the names that 
have been left out? 
1. “See-saw, Margery Daw, 
shall have a new mas- 
ter” 
. “Dick-o-ry, dick-o-ry, dock, 
The ran up the clock.” 
. “So fast, so fast my .- Ca 
80, 
O riggetty, riggetty jig, you 
know,” 
_ went up 
the hill 
To fetch a pail of water’; 
“T have a little 
That goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him, 
Is more than I can see.” 


FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES 
in the Halloween Scene 
Look until you find six things that we think about on Halloween. 
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PARTY FORTUNES 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


On tiny strips of paper type or 
print fortunes, each one a sentence 
in length. 

Select rather large peanuts and 
break them in half carefully. Try 
not to crush the shells. Remove the 
peanuts, place the folded fortune in 
one half of the shell, and fasten the 
two halves together again with 
gummed tape or a narrow strip of 
brown paper pasted around the 
joining piace. 

You may write the usual for- 
tunes but it is much more fun to 
make up nonsense fortunes. If pos- 
sible, write fortunes that suit each 
guest. Here are some examples. 

“You are taking a trip tomor- 
row—to school and back.” 

“This is bound to come true: 
you'll wear a hole in your sock.” 
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HALLOWEEN STUNTS 


Can you put your lefthand where 
your right hand can’t touch it? 

Can you put your handkerchief 
where everyone in the room can see 
it except yourself? 

Can you leave the room with two 
legs and come back with six? 

Can you put a pencil on the floor 
so that it is impossible for anyone in 
the room to jump over it? 

Can you place three pennies on a 
table so that they show three tails 
and one head all at once? 


MATCHING TESTS 


Grace Evelyn Mills 


Can you match these products with 
their raw materials? 
1. coal 
eider down 
molasses 
tapioca 
glass 
gum 
soap 
. coftee 
. sand 
. diamond 
sand, soda, lead 
carbon 
chicle, from sapodilla tree 
duck feathers 
fat and alkali 
very old vegetation 
seeds of a shrub 
sugar cane 
Cassava root 
» quartz 
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FIND THE PETS 
Elizabeth L. Heagy 
PEPPEP POLI LOD LL PLL LLLP LOLOL EL LL LOLOL OLE LL OLD 
Find, by joining adjacent letters, 
the names of five pets. Each name 
has four letters. 
<< ——- E 
NO A M 
P C G B 
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HALLOWEEN TOY 


Grace A. Randall 





Noise is almost a necessity if you 
are going to have fun on Halloween. 
You can make your own “shaker” 
from a baking-powder can or any 
other can with an inset top that will 
close tightly. 

First paint the can and the cover 
white. 

For the handle, an empty spool of 
tailor thread is most satisfactory. 
(See illustration.) Paint the spool, 
and after it is thoroughly dry, nail 
the spool to the top of the cover. 
Be careful to place the spool exactly 
in the center. 

Put two or three spoonfuls of 
pebbles in the can. (Buttons or 
marbles may also be used.) Be sure 
that the cover fits tightly. 

The shaker may be made more 
elaborate by painting a _ border 
around the top of the can, using 
tempera or powder paint in appro- 
priate colors and designs. After the 
decoration is dry, varnish the toy. 
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A SIMPLE HALLOWEEN MASK 


Beth M. Applegate 





Fold a sheet of eleven- by nine- 
inch black construction paper care- 
fully through the middle the long 
way. Cut a diagonal line from the 
top of the middle fold to a point on 
the outer edge three fourths of the 
length down the paper. This will 
make a long, pointed witch’s hat. 
Next, shape below the hat an oblong 
mask and cut a nose at the bottom. 
With the point of your scissors cut 
eyes in the lower mask portion, but 
be sure that they are not too far 
apart. To fashion a brim, paste a 
black rectangular piece of paper on 
each side of the witch’s hat. Attach 
strings by tying them to the sides of 
the mask with double knots, or by 
fastening them with transparent 
gummed tape. This makes a very 
satisfactory mask to be worn at a 
Halloween party. 


¢ 





MAKING INDIAN CLOTHES 


Marion Wynne 





Indian dresses for girls and over- 
blouses for boys can be made to use 
during the study of Indians, and 
they make good play clothes too. 

Cut them in a very simple pat- 
tern from inexpensive brown lining 
material. Make a hole for the head 
and slash the “‘sleeves,”’ bottom, and 
sides ‘into fringes. No sewing is 
needed as a few of the fringes on the 
sides may be tied to hold the dresses 
in place. 

Beads may be sewed on and Indi- 
an borders and designs painted with 
colored crayons or powder paints. 

Perhaps you will decorate your 
clothes with the symbol represent- 
ing your name or a good-luck de- 
sign of a tribe. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS GAME 


* Camilla Walch Wilson 





Divide the group into two teams, 
each with a leader. Each player is 
to name a word connected with the 
story of Columbus, using one of the 
letters of his full name as the first 
letter of the word he names. For ex- 
ample, the first player, taking the 
letter C, may answer “‘court,”’ and 
the leader writes it under the letter 
C. Teams alternate until some play- 
er fails to mention a word. If the 
opposite team can supply one, that 
team scores. 





DEAD MEN'S CHESTS 


Stella E. Wider 














fal a jal o fe 


“(Dead Men’s Chests” are clever 
Halloween favors which can easily 
be made. Black construction paper 
42" x7” is needed. 

Fold the paper to make a one-inch 
border on all sides. Then place side 
W toward you; fold that side over 
to meet line Z and crease. With side 
X toward you, fold the paper to 
to meet line Y and crease. This 
makes an inch partition in the cen- 
ter of the paper. (See illustration.) 

Cut on the solid'lines. Paste tabs 
A to flaps B and tabs C to flaps D so 
that the tabs A and C are on the in- 
side of the box. If desired, D and C, 
which now form the overlapping 
part of the lid for the chest, may be 
trimmed to a depth of ' inch. 

To make the skull and crossbones 
on the top of the box, cut a piece of 
white paper the size of the box top. 
Fold this paper in half and sketch 
half of the skull and crossbones. Cut 
it out, unfold it, and paste it on the 
top of the box. Bats and owls may 
be made in the same manner. 


~~ 
| 
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ROBERT STOLLBERG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Would you like to make some mu- 
sical instruments? While you are 
having fun doing this, you will also 
be learning about sound and how 
some instruments produce notes. 


A Xylephone from Sticks of Wood 


A xylophone consists of many 
sticks of wood, each of a different 
size. When struck with a small mal- 
let, each stick vibrates with its own 
natural frequency. You can make 
a xylophone of your own. 

From a piece of straight-grained 
hard wood %” x 1”, cut a piece 6” 
or 8” long. Hang it on a string and 
tap it with a small mallet made by 
gluing a wooden ball on the end of 
a slender stick. Let the note it pro- 
duces be do on your musical instru- 
ment. Now cut a piece a little 
shorter than the first one, for the 
next higher note. Shorten the stick 
until it produces the desired tone ex- 
actly. Continue until you have at 
least an octave. For notes lower 
than do, use longer pieces of wood. 

Mount your xylophone sticks by 
drilling two holes through the width 
of each stick and one quarter of the 
stick’s length from the end. The 
sticks can then be strung on two 
pieces of stout cord, separated from 
one another by large beads. 


ea 5A 


From the end of each 
stick to the hole is 

one quarter of the stick's 
leogth. 


Sticks for entire range 
of notes are strung on 


two stout cords. 


Beads or buttons 
separate indi- 
vidual sticks. 





FIG.1 


A tuneful xylophone can be made 
from carefully cut pieces of wood. 


A Pipe Organ from Test Tubes 


A pipe organ consists of many 
pipes of different sizes. When air is 
blown into them or past their open 
ends, in the correct way, a whis- 
tling sound is produced. The note 
which each pipe makes depends on 
the length of the column of air in 
the pipe. You can make a model pipe 


organ from test tubes. With a piece 
of rubber tubing, blow air past the 
end of an empty tube. The sound 
produced will be the lowest note of 
your instrument. For higher notes, 
pour some water into other tubes. 
The more water you pour in, the 
shorter will be the air column and 
the higher the note will be. Place 
your set of tuned test tubes in holes 
drilled in a block of wood. Now 
you can play tunes by blowing air 
through the rubber tubing past the 
edges of the proper test tubes. 





This model pipe organ is made from test tubes, 
and played with a piece of rubber tubing. 


A Bugle from a Rubber Hose 


A bugle is nothing but a piece of 
tubing with a mouthpiece at one end 
and a horn at the other. Ina trum- 
pet the tubing length is adjustable. 
To make a model trumpet would be 
quite hard, but you can make a bu- 
gle with a piece of rubber hose, a 
large funnel, and a mouthpiece that 
you can borrow. Use a piece of hose 
or tubing seven or eight feet long. 
A shorter piece of tubing will pro- 
duce a higher pitch. 

Anyone who can play a bugle or 
trumpet can play bugle calls on this 
simple device. 


7” 
large funnel 


This laboratory bugle can be played 
by any trumpet or bugle player. 


SOME WORDS TO USE WHEN PLAYING CHARADES 


circulate—sir; cue (queue,Q); late 
eyeball—I; bawl 
inexpensive—inn; X; pen; sieve 
coffeepot—cough; fee; pot 
policeman—po (Poe) ; lease; man 
gasoline—gas; oh (owe); lean 


photograph—foe} toe; graph 
book worm—book; worm 
carnation—car; neigh; shun 
Bagdad—bag; dad 
heroes—he; rows (rose) 
pantry—pan; tree 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 4. 
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Teachers’ Help-One - Another Club 





STATE NAMES 
AMY J. KING 


HILE I was reading my 
mail, a pupil asked where 
the letter had come from. To 
help her remember New Jersey, a 
state whose name she had not 
heard before, I pasted the post- 
mark on a card and printed in 
large letters beside it, New Jersey. 
With this small beginning, we 
have made a collection of post- 
marks and have come to know 
many other state names. 


RETRIEVING OBJECTS 
LUCILE HORNE 


Y PUPILS were most untidy 

with their desks, books, 
playground equipment, and be- 
longings in general. Finally, I 
made them pay a penalty for each 
object left out of place. For in- 
stance, for a speller left on the 
desk overnight the owner had to 
learn five new words before he 
was entitled to use the book again. 
To help the children remember, I 
hung on the inside of the front 
door a poster that read “Look 
Back.” When the children left 
school at four o'clock this sign 
seemed to jog their memories. 


STORY PROBLEMS 
LULA WALKER 


EARLY all children enjoy 
N solving “story” problems in 
arithmetic, but because of reading 
difficulties many are baffled by 
those in the textbook. Therefore, 
I let these pupils make up their 
own stories, and give them orally. 
Composing story problems is a 
splendid means of creating inter- 
est in arithmetic, for the slower 
children can compose simple ones, 
and thus enjoy the feeling of ac- 
complishment which they miss in 
the regular lesson. 


CLEANING CLOTHS 
RUTH E. WARREN 


SK your pupils to bring cot- 

ton-mesh orange and potato 
bags to school. When these are 
boiled, they loosen up and make 
soft, durable cloths for washing 
the blackboards and dusting the 
furniture in the room. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








PROGRESS CHARTS 
BEATRICE E. DAVIS 


BELIEVE that children do bet- 

ter work if they have an aim 
to strive for, and if they fully real- 
ize their needs. In my remedial- 
reading group each child has his 
own individual chart posted on 
the bulletin board. This chart, 
made from a 9” x 12” piece of 
manila drawing paper, has on it 
the child’s picture (a snapshot 
which I took) rather than his 
name. The rest of the chart is a 
graph showing in red where he 
ranked in certain types of reading 
when he entered the class. The 
improvement is shown in blue 
pencil. 

If he is weak in vocabulary, he 
has the chance of working on that 
particular item. If it is paragraph 
reading or sentence reading in 
which he is deficient, he works on 
that. Everyone works for his own 
improvement. Each must com- 
pete with his own former record, 
and therefore the interest is keen. 


TEACHING NUTRITION 
ETHEL HULSLANDER 


BROUGHT to school old maga- 

zines containing colored pic- 
tures of food. The children cut 
these out and glued them to card- 
board. Each child chose foods 
that he thought would make a 
balanced meal. During our study 
of nutrition each pupil was given 
many opportunities to plan bal- 
anced meals. Because the pic- 
tures were colored, some pupils 
noticed how various color com- 
binations in food added to the 
attractiveness of the meal. 


A GOOD START 
DOROTHY P. WHITE 


AcH Monday morning just be- 
fore’ the noon hour we have 
oral reports—not the usual report- 
ing, however, because the pupils 
choose their own subjects. The 
majority of them tell about what 
they did over the week end, and 
a few even save their choice hap- 
penings from one Monday to the 
next! We all thoroughly enjoy 
the program. In fact, it is the 
favorite period of the entire week, 
and adds greatly to each child’s 
self-confidence. 


HALL OF FAME 
THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


a Hall of Fame theme for its 
assembly programs. Through a 
study of pupil backgrounds, the 
fifteen most common national ori- 
gins represented in the communi- 
ty were determined. 

Each class selected one back- 
ground for study and one Amer- 
ican citizen who represented that 
background, whose outstanding 
contribution to American life has 
made him worthy to be nominat- 
ed for the school’s Hall of Fame. 

After choosing its representa- 
tive, every class prepared what- 
ever type of assembly program it 
desired in order to present the 
candidate’s qualifications to the 
school. 

At the end of the term the por- 
traits of fifteen prominent Amer- 
icans, representing fifteen racial 
stocks, were painted in art class, 
and these were hung in a hall with 
an appropriate ceremony. 


ap of our schools developed 
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PARTY INVITATIONS 
NELLIE JANE SMITH 


or our class Halloween party, 
which was to be held at the 
home of one of the pupils, I 
tried a novel way of giving out the 
invitations. The hostess and an- 
other child helped me cut out a 
number of small paper pumpkins, 
on each of which we wrote one 
letter of the date, place, and so 
on, the capitals being a different 
color from the other letters. Sets 
of these jumbled letters were 
placed in small envelopes, and on 
each envelope a child’s name was 
written. 

After school I slipped the enve- 
lopes into the children’s history 
books at the page of the next 
day’s lesson, so that a surprise 
would be forthcoming. Much ex- 
citement and fun prevailed as the 
puzzle was worked out. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
OPAL SCHLESINGER BUCHHOLZ 


O MAKE our current events 

more interesting and to stim- 
ulate an interest in néws, I have 
my pupils cut pictures of people of 
national interest from the news- 
paper. The names are removed 
from the pictures and the pupils 
try to identify the individuals. 
Through close observation of the 
newsreels, magazines, and news- 
papers they become familiar with 
the people in world affairs. 


GENUINE INTEREST 
MILDRED THOMAS 


N THE classroom, place without 
I comment in some conspicuous 
location, books, magazines, and 
various materials which you want 
the group to see. Soon the pupils, 
one by one, will investigate, and 
to your delight, come to you and 
tell you about a picture, a story, 
or other information apropos of 
the day’s study. They have fourd 
it themselves and are really inter- 
ested. 

Genuine interest is the impor- 
tant thing. When you have suc- 
ceeded in inspiring a child to 
want to know, your greatest duty 
has been performed. To answer 
his questions and furnish further 
information is a comparatively 
easy matter. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





SAVING PAPER 
CHARLES MANKENBERG 


TAKE old business letters and 

envelopes, have the pupils cut 
them into various sizes, and place 
them in a box in the back of the 
room. 

Whenever a pupil is out of pa- 
per, he quietly goes to this box 
and gets some. In this way, he 
does not disturb any of the other 
children by asking permission to 


borrow paper. 


PRIMARY READING 
IVA E, NOYES 


© STIMULATE interest and 
5 promote a greater desire to 
read on the part of the children 
in the lower grades, I find that 
this little device will achieve the 
desired results. When a child has 
read a book through, he makes a 
small book out of colored paper, 
writing on it the title of the book 
and his own name. These col- 
ored “books” are strung on a rib- 
bon, and displayed. 


MAKE DRILL FUN 
SISTER MARY ALIDA 


‘EW ways of re-emphasizing 

facts which children need 

to know are always appreciated. 

Here is one device which I like to 

use in drilling on fractions—ever 

a stumbling block to young math- 
ematicians. 

The class is divided into two 
baseball teams. Each team has 
a player at “first base,” which is 
specifically marked on the black- 
board. There is a baseman to act 
as guard for each team, and he 
(or she) is also at first base. ‘The 
pitcher (another member of the 
class) calls two different fractions 
problems, one for each player to 
solve. 

At a given signal, they begin to 
solve their respective problems. At 
the expiration of one minute, the 
baseman calls time and the play- 
ers pass to second, and third, and 
then “home.” 

The player who successfully 
works the problems at all four 
bases has made a “home run,” 
and has scored for his team. The 
team with the greatest number of 
“home runs” wins the game. 

This same method may be used 
to great advantage in reviewing 
many phases of arithmetic. 
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ATTRACTIVE VASES 
EDITH F. MILLER 


CLEVER bit of decorating 
A which brightened a dark 
corner in a classroom consisted of 
a row of shiny tin cans of uni- 
form size, holding a simple dis- 
play of ivy cuttings. Later on, 
the class took nature walks and 
gathered berries, pods, and grasses 
to put in the cans. As Christmas 
time drew near, the cans were 
filled with small branches of ev- 
ergreens. In February dormant 
twigs of willow and forsythia were 
brought in for forcing and put in 
the cans. 
The tin cans never failed to 
arouse favorable comment when 
visitors came into the room. 


A MARGIN RULER 
THELMA RICHARDSON 


C HILDREN will easily remember 

to leave a margin and indent 
paragraphs if they use a margin 
ruler such as my pupils made. 

Each child cut from heavy col- 
ored construction paper a rectan- 
gle 4” x 2”. This was creased in 
the middle to make a folder 2” 
square. Placing the fold at the 
left, he cut from the front of the 
folder a rectangle 1%” high by 
1” wide. This left the front of 
the folder the full 2” at the top, 
and there the child wrote his 
name. The rest of the folder was 
only 1” wide—a satisfactory mar- 
ginal width. 

When the pupil wgites, all he 
needs to do is slip his margin ruler 
over his composition paper, and 
move it along down the side. The 
2” part of the ruler (where his 
name is written) gives him uni- 
form indentation for paragraphs. 


A HALLOWEEN TREAT 
LUCILE LACEY 


LL work and no play makes 
A Jack a dull boy”’—so have 
a little Halloween treat for the 
children during the last period on 
Friday, after playing a game or 
two. 

For the refreshments, give each 
child an apple, two or three gin- 
ger cookies, and a stick of candy. 
This modest fare will assume par- 
ty importance if presented in a 
novel manner. It really takes but 
little extra effort to wrap the ap- 
ple, for instance, with orange 
crepe paper streaked with crayon 
to resemble pumpkins, or to tie 
the ginger cookies together in 
neat little bundles tied with crisp 
orange and black paper ribbons. 
The sticks of candy may also be 
made more attractive by decorat- 
ing the paper wrappings with 
Halloween seals. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
PAULINE HOWER 


wRITE all of the most impor- 

tant questions discussed in our 
daily recitations on slips of paper, 
and put them away for future re- 
views. When the class needs a 
review, it is divided into two sides. 
Each pupil draws out a question 
when it is his turn to recite. If he 
cannot answer the question, any 
pupil from his side may volunteer 
to answer it. If no one can an- 
swer the question from his side, 
any pupil from the other side may 
answer it. When no one from 
either side is able to answer the 
question, it is put away again for 
a future review. The side which 
answers the most questions is de- 
clared the winner. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY ATTENDANCE GAME 


CHARLOTTE D. BOSTICK 
Teacher, First Grade, Main Street School, Gainesville, Georgia 


— 
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HIRTY-FOoUR Humpty Dump- 
z ties, each having the name 
of one of my pupils, were made 
and thumbtackéd to a crepe- 
paper brick wall. 

Each morning, we call the roll 
by reading each child’s name writ- 
ten on a Humpty’s head. If he is 
absent, we turn Humpty upside 
down. If that child arrives late, 
Humpty is put on his side. We 
hope that, by the next day, he 
will sit straight and tall. 


NEAT COPY 
MARY G. BURKE 


EFORE writing master copies 
B of seatwork in hectograph 
ink, I rule the margins, lines, or 
columns in ordinary lead pencil. 
This makes a neater copy. The 
pencil lines do not duplicate. 


AUTUMN LEAVES 
LUELLA FEIL 


H™ is an interesting way to 
use fall leaves in art class. 


First collect colored leaves of vari- 
ous kinds, and press them a little. 

Now spread newspapers on a 
worktable, and put small dishes 
of turpentine on it. Lay a leaf 
down with its under side up, and 
coat it lightly with turpentine, 
using a small brush. Then color 
the leaf with crayons, using colors 
like its own. 

Now place it, under side down, 
on a Sheet of buff or white con- 
struction paper. Cover it with 
several thicknesses of newspaper, 
and press hard. After a few min- 
utes lift up the leaf. You will find 
that the brilliant colors and the 
shape of the leaf are transferred 
onto the light paper. The oily 
marks left there will evaporate in 
a short time. 


PRIMARY MUSIC 
ELSIE WALLER 


RECENTLY visited a second- 

grade music class in a school 
in another state. The first part 
of the period was used for singing 
familiar rote songs. The teacher 
would hum a few measures from 
a song and ask, “From where does 
this tune come, children?” There 
were quick answers of, “It’s from 
Norway,” or “Mozart wrote it.” 
Following these answers the class 
sang the song with zest. 

I was much impressed with the 
amount of activity used with their 
songs. In a marching song, four 
children marched all around the 
room to the rhythm of singing. 
When they had demonstrated 
good rhythm, each was told to 
choose four others. When a doz- 
en had marched (singing as they 
marched ), they were told that on 
the last stanza, each one would 
stop at his or her own seat. It 
was good enthusiastic singing, en- 
joyed by the teacher, the chil- 
dren, and their visitor. 
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Turn to page 64 for the rest of the Day by Day activities. 





Corn, or Indian maize, was 
the most useful food plant 
of the native nations of 
both Americas. 


To the ancient Mayas, 
it was the religious symbol 
of prosperity, and the fa- 
mous “Harvest Dance”’ of 
the Indians is in tribute to 
the Great Queen Corn. 


2. 


Corn was the first crop to 
be planted by the Pilgrim 
fathers in the New World. 

When they landed on 
the bleak New England 
shores, their entire colony 
might have perished if a 
great store of corn, gath- 
ered by the Indians, had 
not been found. 






































4. 
Corn is a superb energy 
food, 


It is rich in sugar, con- 
tains starch of excellent 
quality, and a number of 
important vitamins includ- 
ing A, B, C, D, and G. 

As a food, it is coarse 
or fine-ground; boiled or 
baked; made into syrup; 
eaten green, on the cob, or 
canned. 


5. 


No other dish is so typi- 
cally American as sweet 
corn, 


Hot corn on the cob is 
an institution; eating pop- 
corn practically a national 
pastime. The first sweet 
corn was canned by Isaac 
Winslow in 1839, and it 
has since become one of 
the most popular of canned 
vegetables. 


6. 


Corn is a prima donna 
among vegetables. 


It is exceedingly sensi- 
tive and delicate, and must 
be grown, gathered, and 
canned by specialists. To- 
day’s canning know-how, 
however, sees to it that 
canned corn, both cream- 
style and whole-grain, is 
packed with maximum 
efficiency. 





CLs) 
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Eo pn oe AVA TaN Canned corn is but one ex- 
Corn is usually yellow and 7% ANS AN |Z ample of the benefits of 
white, but as a garden EX KZN Ze the modern hermetic-seal 

curiosity, red, blue, green, AYN ve*, Xs NY) ES process of canning. 
black—even striped corn QY <4 << iON (7 =i It enables growers to 
is grown. Z SE = a an gi “\ bring you their finest prod- 
It is an annual, often ; ~~ L ff = ae. ucts with both nutritive 


and flavor value retained 
to a high degree. The sin- 
gle largest maker of cans 
for food is American Can 
Company. 


than fifteen feet. The year- 
ly U. S. corn crop is be- 
tween two and a half to 
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three billion bushels. 




















AMERICAN CAN COMPANY You have told us that these advertisements have proved 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco of such wide interest and value to you that we have 
acceded to many requests to republish the entire series, 
CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 
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to see how they grow. 


a Halloween costume. 
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‘TO KEEP A MAN WORKING ON THE RAILROAD 





Yes, that’s what it costs the 
railroads to provide each 
and every one of their 
1,350,000 workers with the 
“tools” of his trade. 

Behind the engineers and stenographers, 
the purchasing agents and ticket agents, the 
track walkers and tower men .. . everybody 
who works on the railroads...is an investment 
of more than 27 billion dollars. 

These dollars . . . about $20,265 for each 
employee . . . have provided the tracks, the 
cars and engines, the repair shops and all the 
other “tools” which make it possible for Amer- 
ican railroad workers to move the greatest 
volume of traffic the world has ever known... 


with maximum safety, efficiency, and economy 
... and to earn the world’s highest railroad 
wages. ; 
Railroads are being continually improved. 
More powerful locomotives, freight cars of in- 
creased capacity, luxurious streamlined pas- 
senger trains, heavier rail, reduction of curves 
and grades, new signals that increase safety 
and efficiency—all are being added as fast as 
materials become available. 

To continue to improve America’s greatest 
mass transportation system, the railroads 
should be allowed to earn enough to supply 
their workers with even more productive 
“tools.” Only in this way~combining the re- 
sources created by the pooled and invested 


savings of millions of persons with the skill of 


railroad men and management . . . will the 


railroads be able to keep on furnishing the 
low-cost transportation that is essential to the 
life of the nation. 


ISSOCIATION OF 
MERICAN 
AUROADS 


- WASHINGTON 6, D.C 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 28), address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Must 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Please suggest the names of several re- 
cent books for a school’s professional 
arithmetic library. 


The following books are valuable 
for a professional arithmetic library. 

Arithmetic for Grades I and II, 
by William A. Brownell, published 
by the Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; $1.50. 

How to Make Arithmetic Mean- 
ingful, by L. J. Brueckner and F. E. 
Grossnickle, published by John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
$4.00. 

Elementary Arithmetic: Its 
Meaning and Practice, by B. R. 
Buckingham, published by Ginn 
and Co., Boston 17, Mass.; $4.50. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic, by 
H. F. Spitzer, published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., New York 16, N.Y.; 
$3.00. 


° 


My sixth-grade class is unable to under- 
stand ratio. What suggestions can you 
make to clarify the subject? 


You should use visual or manip- 
ulative materials at the introduc- 
tion of the topic. Cardboard or 
fiber discs are effective to show the 
meaning of ratio. A pupil may put 
two discs in one pile and three in 
another pile, and then compare the 
two groups. The smaller group is 
two thirds of the larger group, or 
the larger group is three halves of 
the smaller group. Now the pupil 
makes a written record of his expe- 
rience. The ratio of the smaller 
group may be written as 2:3 or % 
and it is read, “The ratio of 2 to 3.” 

Whenever two quantities are com- 
pared, the relationship between 
them may be expressed asa fraction. 


e 


I am interested in securing the names 
of publishers of films and filmstrips for 
arithmetic. Can you help me? 


If you write to the Department 
of Education in your state, probably 
you will be supplied with a com- 
plete list of publishers of films 
and filmstrips in arithmetic. Fol- 
lowing are some companies which 
have such material. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; Films 
Incorporated, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18; Popular Science 
Pub. Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10: Young America "Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
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How much time should be spent in ex- 
plaining and giving directions in the 
MUSIC C 

As little as possible. Give brief, 
clear directions. Use all the time 
for actual singing. One teacher 
gives her directions intoned on the 
first pitch of the song, thus training 
her pupils’ ears. She gives all of 
her directions rhythmically, thus 
strengthening their sense of rhythm. 
There is so much to do that no time 
should be wasted. 


. 


My class cannot hold the pitch. Is it 
possible to keep a class of grade-school 
children singing “up to pitch”? 

It is not only perfectly possible 
but should be vigilantly attended to 
daily, in every singing class. Pitch 
is pitch. If a song is started in the 
key of A and ended in the key of 
A flat, it is just as wrong as it is 


to say 2 plus 2 equals 5. Constant. 


use of the pitch pipe, continually 
testing the pitch, training the pu- 
pils to listen for the correct pitch, 
striving to get it and to keep it, 
is necessary. Pupils should not be 
allowed to sing “off pitch” any 
more than they should be allowed 
to continue to say “ain’t.” 


¢ 


My fifth grade cannot do the music as 
outlined in our course of study. What 
can I expect of them? 


In one system of schools a grad- 
ing report sheet is used, giving each 
child’s musical background. This 
is passed on to the next teacher 
with the class. There is no subject 
where the background is more 
varied. If a class has had the same 
training, it is not so difficult. If 
the population is*a transient one, 
however, teaching music is very 
difficult. Every class should be 
carefully tested and graded. When 
this has been done, you will know 
where the children stand, what they 
know, and what they don’t know. 

Starting at this point, the furida- 
mentals must be learned. Good 
pedagogy is more essential for good 
music teaching than knowledge of 
the subject matter. 

Briefly, take the class where you 
find them. If a sixth grade has had 
no musical training, you must start 
from the beginning, and use songs 
with easy tunes but with advanced 
words, Folk songs are good to use. 
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Do you have any information concern- 
ing student government in the elemen- 
tary grades? 


I do not know of any books that 
deal with student participation in 
school government at the elemen- 
tary-school level. Two resources 
for senior high school that may be 
adapted are:So You Were Elected, 
by Virginia Bailard and H. C. 
McKown; and Student Council, by 
H. C. McKown. Both are pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York 18. 

Probably more important than 
anything in print, however, is giv- 
ing children a chance to talk among 
themselves about matters of con- 
cern to them. The Halloween cel- 
ebration might be a useful starting 
point, or the need for safety educa- 
tion might serve as an approach. It 
is important that no one try to tell 
the children what they should think. 
Nothing will make the “Council” 
more lifeless or inert. 


+ 


I am chairman of a committee to set up 
a guidance program. Can you suggest 
material which will help me? 





There is no substitute for care- 
ful thinking about the particular 
needs in your community, but to 
help get your thinking under way, 
I am sending you a list of sources 
which I have compiled. (Copies 
of this bibliography are available to 
teachers who request them. Please 
enclose stamped addressed enve- 
lope and address your request to 
Mr. Paul L. Hill, Editorial De- 
partment, THe Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y.) 


4 


An eighth-grader is asking about teach- 
ing as a career. To what can I refer 
her for information about teaching? 


The best source of inspiration 
and motivation to enter teaching is 
still the successful teacher herself. 
There is a pamphlet, Teaching as 
a Career, available for $.15 from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. For specific infor- 
mation about particular teaching 
fields, any of the studies of teacher 
supply and demand should be use- 
ful. One such study has been done 
yearly by the Bureau of Education- 
al Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


How long should I use experience 
charts previous to beginning book read. 
ing with my pupils? 

This all depends upon the pur- 
pose of experience reading in your 
school program. Some schools use 
these charts simply to introduce the 
children to the reading idea. In 
these schools the charts are used for 
a relatively short period of time. 

Other schools employ experience 
charts to introduce the vocabulary 
of the preprimers. These schools 
may devote several weeks, or most 
of the semester, to experience charts 
before presenting any book reading. 

Many schools continue to use ex- 
perience-chart reading as supple- 
mentary to the basic program all 
through the primary school. Such 
charts are often very valuable for 
children to make and use in unit- 
plan reading. 


Sf 


What is the purpose of teaching phonics 
to children, and how much phonics 
should be taught? 


Skill in the phonetic analysis of 
words helps the child discover for 
himself the pronunciation of an un- 
familiar word. If the word is with- 
in the child’s speaking and hearing 
vocabulary, the meaning is known 
as soon as the pronunciation is 
learned. If the reading material 
is suited to the ability of the child, 
phonetic analysis gives the cue both 
to pronunciation and meaning. 

It is impossible to give a unit of 
measure for the amount of phonic 
instruction to be given. The deter- 
mining factor is, of course, the 
amount which the pupil can ab- 
sorb, understand, and use in func- 
tional attack upon unknown words. 
I believe that teacher manuals give 
reliable guidance as to the amount 
and techniques of teaching phonics. 


od 


My fourth grade is a retarded group. 
Should I use only basic reading mate- 


rials and eliminate all others? 


By no means eliminate the inter- 
esting materials which should sup- 
plement the basic book. Retarded 
pupils need this challenge for read- 
ing current materials as much as 
do other children. However, easier 
materials should be selected for the 
retarded grou ip. Perhaps you could 

get material designed for second or 
third grade. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Social Studies 


MYRTLE B. WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, , 
Washington, D.C. 





Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Director, 
Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New Y ork 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 











Please suggest a way that I can stim- 
ulate social-studies discussions and ac- 
tivities in primary grades. 


You seem to feel, like many 
teachers with whom I come in con- 
tact, that your environment does 
not lend itself to the use of various 
approaches often given. Try using 
the pupils’ reading material. Go 
through one’of the books which you 
plan to use, studying it in the light 
of activities and discussions that it 
would be likely to stimulate. Make 
notes of these, always keeping in 
mind the needs of the children, 
for meeting these needs is your big 
objective. As you plan, remember 
that things may not work out ex- 
actly as you thought they would, so 
be ready to adjust your plan to 
some of the children’s interests. 

As an illustration, I suggest the 
social-studies readers in the Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series, pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Co., 
Chicago 11. These books mention 
discussions and activities that are 
possible outgrowths of the reading 
material. Other textbooks can be 


used similarly. 
* 


Can you suggest an effective way for 
first-graders to study about the post- 
office system? 


First-graders cannot understand 
all that takes place in a post office. 
However, they can have a profit- 
able trip through an actual post 
office if they are properly guided 
and have certain definite objectives. 

You can also make a “play” post 
office in your classroom. A good 
time to do this is when the pupils 
are beginning to learn to write, for 
actually writing letters and deliver- 
ing them provides a real incentive. 
Also, this activity is valuable in 
helping children learn that writing 
is a form of communication. 


¢ 


Can you refer me to a short play on 
local government for my pupils to give 
during an assembly period? 


If you wish to learn about your 
local government I suggest that you 
first discuss the subject with your 
pupils. Then either appoint com- 
mittees to visit the town officials, or 
invite them to come to your class- 
room, and tell about the duties of 
the offices they hold. After this 
study, you and your class can or- 
ganize the information into play 
form to share with other groups in 
your school. This procedure will 
be much more valuable than mem- 
orizing a published play. 
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Where can I find a statement of the ob- 
jectives for teaching science in the ele- 
mentary school? 


Most teachers’ manuals that ac- 
company textbooks in elementary 
science list objectives, as do state, 
city, and county bulletins and 
courses of study. The following 
references will also be helpful. 

Elementary Science Series, by 
Glenn O. Blough (Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; 
$.10). 

Science in Childhood Education, 
by Gerald S. Craig (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27; 
$.60). 

Science Education in American 
Schools, Forty-Sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I, edited by 
Nelson B. Henry (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37; $3.25). 


° 


What possibilities for excursions would 
you suggest for my fourth-grade science 
class this fall? 


Excursions are best made for the 
purpose of solving some specific 
problems in connection with the 
regular work in science. The fol- 
lowing are some typical examples of 
excursions that have been found to 
be succesful at your grade level. 

1. A trip to local parks and fields 
to find examples of seed dispersals 
which can be studied. 

2. Similiar trips to discover how 
man, plants, and animals change 
as the seasons change. 

3. An excursion to find homes of 
animals and to observe how they 
are made, where located, and so on. 

4. A trip to observe how ma- 
chines are being used to help do 
work in the community, in connec- 
tion with a unit on how man uses 
machines. This trip may include 
observation of building, road mak- 
ing, harvesting, and so on. 

5. A trip to the local water pu- 
rification plant to observe how wa- 
ter is made pure for drinking, in 
connection with a study of commu- 
nity health. 

In each of these cases the trips 
are made for the purpose of finding 
out certain things that are directly 
connected with the class work. The 
pupils helped to make the plans 
and had a definite purpose in mind. 

A useful reference is Science Ex- 
cursions into the Community, by 
G. E. Pitluga (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27; $1.75). 
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My third-grade pupils run their sen- 
tences together in their speech and 
writing. What can I do to help them? 


Ask your pupils to listen to you 
while you tell the same story twice 
—first with and’s and then’s con- 
necting the sentences, and later 
with the same sentences kept apart 
as you pause slightly at the conclu- 
sion of each one. Have the pupils 
tell how the two stories were differ- 
ent. Then try these exercises. 

1. List several topics on the 
blackboard, such as pony, rabbit, 
and airplane. Each pupil may se- 
lect one of the topics, think of three 
things to say about it, and tell each 
of the three in a single sentence. 
There should be a distinct pause at 
the end of each sentence. 

2. Have the children write their 
respective stories, being careful to 
write each sentence by itself. 

3. Select several four-sentence 
paragraphs in a familiar story in a 
reader. Study the punctuation and 
capitalization that show where the 
sentences begin and end. Have the 
pupils read the paragraphs aloud, 
with a pause at the end of each 
sentence, 


Sd 


How can I have conversational periods 
with my class of thirty intermediate- 
grade pupils? Please suggest ways. 


Talk over standards for holding 
a conversation with the entire 
group, and list topics which the pu- 
pils believe will be of the most in- 
terest to them. Then let a few 
volunteers take seats near the front 
of the room and attempt to carry on 
a conversation according to the 
standards made. Afterward, have 
a class discussion in which com- 
mendations and suggestions for im- 
provement are both featured. 

In later periods, divide the class 
into four or five groups, each with 
a chairman in charge. After select- 
ing one of the listed topics for con- 
versation, each group may carry on 
one in quiet tones. The teacher 
will move from group to group. 


* 


I am interested in teaching choral speak- 
ing. Where may I obtain information 
on this subject? 


The Golden Book of Programs 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.) has a helpful section on cho- 
ral speaking. Also, if you write to 
the Expression Company, Magno- 
lia, Massachusetts, for a price list, 
you will find several excellent books 
whose titles indicate their suitabil- 
ity to the various grade levels. 


Have you any suggestions for Halloween 
painting that children in primary grades 
can do? 


Let the children use white tem- 
pera paint and make weird ghosts 
on blue or violet paper. Have 
them paint black cats on black 
fences; purple, dark blue, or dark 
gray houses with yellow lights in the 
windows. Suggest silhouettes of 
children carrying black jack-o’- 
lanterns with yellow lights in the 


“eyes, noses, and mouths. 


* 


Please mention some October subjects 
for grades two to four, which will con- 
tribute to a long-range art program. 


The following subjects can be 
drawn or painted in each of the 
grades mentioned. The children 
should show improvement from 
year to year. Let freedom be a 
natural growth. 

A. People in motion. 

1. Children running to arid from 
school, to a fire, away from ghosts 
and witches on Halloween. 

2. Indians racing. 

3. Firemen going to a fire. 

4. Children, front view. 

a) Four standing in a row, each 
in a different costume. 

b) Holding signs or slogans. 

5. Children, back view. 

a) Pinning the tail on the don- 
key at Halloween. 

b) Looking in mirror at self in 
Halloween costume. 

6. Children sitting at a Halloween- 
party table, showing side view of 
those seated at each end of the ta- 
ble, back views of sitters in fore- 
ground, heads and arms of those 
facing front. 

B. The effects of wind.—Show how 
trees, people, and so on, appear 
when blown by the wind. 

C. Rain.—Use finger paints and 
tempera paints to show: 

1. Reflections of tree trunks in 
pools of water. 

2. Raindrops making circles on 
pavement and ground. 

3. Rain coming straight down, also 
fain on a slant. 

D. Color. 

1. In first and second grades, chil- 
dren tend to use too much green 
and blue. They.don’t use enough 
red. As children go from grade 
to grade, encourage them to find 
places in their pictures for red, or- 
ange, violet, and magenta. 

2. Children tend to use a very ugly 
brown. As they go from grade to 
grade, encourage them to use love- 
ly browns made by mixing many 
colors together. 
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however, is the same in both cases — so it was a simple step 
for GM to apply lessons learned in studying wind rushing 
through carburetors to automobiles rushing through air. 


Which Amn fi? 1’ "This early knowledge proved useful as years went on — 
, because there’s much more to automobile streamlining than 


meets the eye, especially at General Motors. 
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coordinated work among experts 
like stylists, engineers and production men 


These men of GM know that it isn’t 
enough to give a car a sleek look. They 
have to fashion it efficiently in every detail 
—allowing for such things as efficient 


OU’D probably say the porpoise. And 
you'd be right because in many ways 
the sleek efficient forms of Nature’s creatures 
have provided the patterns for much automobile 
streamlining. 


production, proper engine room, passenger 
comfort, balance and easy riding. 


But it’s an interesting fact that the actual study of In short, like everything else in or on a GM car, 
streamlining began inside the car —on places like the car- styling is designed to contribute to the over-all value. 


buretor, the manifold and the fans. : , 
It’s one of the many reasons why people everywhere in this 


40th anniversary year of General Motors say: “ You can’t beat 


The reason is that air rushes through these parts at high “ 
a GM car for value! 


speed —up to 250 miles an hour through carburetors, for 
example. 


MORE AN 
So to figure how to reduce resistance to air movement, GENERAL Moto! RS 


General Motors built one of the industry’s first wind tunnels 
back in 1920— when automobiles were still in their young 


and awkward age. _ Gives More Value 


They were studying the problem of air rushing through a 
body, rather than a body rushing through air. The principle, On the oir: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday end Fridey evenings, over more thon 


450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 








FRIGIDAIRE © GMC TRUCK & COACH * GM DIESEL » CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK + CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER ~- DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


ofan TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are avail- 
able upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Research looks to New Horizons,” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-203-H, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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FIRES break out in six schools every day 
according to statistics released for Fire 
Prevention Week, October 3-9. 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH" 


“The Schoolmaster is abroad! 
I trust more to him, armed 
with his primer, than I do to 
the soldier in full military ar- 
ray, for upholding and extend- 
ing the liberties of his country.” 

Lord Brougham (1828) 











BROUGHAM, the word, originates from 
the same Lord Brougham who paid this 
splendid compliment to teachers. Tue 
Winston Dictionary includes many 
names which have become common words 
in the English language. Some are volt, 
sandwich, macadam, boycott, silhouette, nic- 
otine, bloomers, epicure, bowdlerize, burke. 


ew 


FUT-BOL! What a beautiful phonetic spell- 
ing the French use for the great American 
sport which attracts millions of fans every 
autumn Saturday afternoon. 


el 


ALGEBRA will cease to be a bugaboo for 
Johnnie and his harassed parents when 
Daniel W. Snader’s ALGeBra—Its MEan- 
ing AND Mastery appears in January 
1949. 
id 

CONTROVERSY over Shakespeare’s au- 
thorship will seethe again this fall when 
Washington, D. C. courts will use infra- 
red X-rays on the Bard’s portraits. Dr. 
Losey’s CompLere SHAKESPEARE (WINs- 
TON,$2.50) is the best single-volume Shake- 
speare available anywhere. 


, i 


GEOGRAPHY committee must is the new 
informative 48-page study of the subject 
and of Our Neicusors Series, Grades 
8-6. Write Winston Fiasues for your 
free copy. 


OCTOBER 27—ninetieth birthday of 
Theodore Roosevelt 
—recalls the ebullient 
Teddy’s“Bull Moose” 
Party split that swung 
an election to an op- 
posing party. Will his- 
tory repeat itself this 
November? 
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The Instructor Recommends 
For Young Readers 


Cc. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Follow the Music, by Lottie 
Ellsworth Coit and Ruth Bampton; 
illustrated by Martha P. Satchell 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Co- 
lumbus Ave., Boston 16; $2.00). 


An attractively illustrated collection 
of old and new musical games and 
songs useful for school or home. Some 
are adaptable for the individual child 
as well as for group use, and certain 
ones are suitable for listening as well 
as acting. All are easy, and suited to 
children aged four to ¢ight. 


My First Picture Dictionary, il- 
lustrated by Dorothy Grider (Wil- 
cox and Follett Co. 1255 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5; $.60). 


A very simple dictionary for children 
from four to seven, useful for both 
object and word recognition. Four 
words to each page are printed in large 
manuscript type, accompanied by clear 
illustrations in black and white and in 
color. 


Three Little Chinese Girls, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Eleanor 
Frances Lattimore (William Mor- 
row & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16; $2.00). 
Five-year-old Jasmine, the youngest 
of the three little Chinese sisters,. is a 
great trial to her elders. She breaks 
the cherished porcelain bowl, takes a 
bath in the rain barrel, and even gets 
lost in the city streets. It is a happy 
story, however, of everyday life in 
Peking, of visits to Grandmother and 
to the shops and markets, and of the 
three little girls’ friendship with Young 
Tiger, the boy who lived next door. 


While Susie Sleeps, a bedtime sto- 
ry by Nina Schneider; pictures by 
Dagmar Wilson (Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 433 E. Erie St., Ghicago 11; 
$1.50). 

A good book to answer the children’s 
questions as to what goes on around 
them while they are asleep. In attrac- 
tive black, gray, and yellow pictures 
and simple text are told the night sto- 
ries of the nature world, of the police- 
man, the baker, the milkman, and ‘of 
the great newspaper industry. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Boom Town Boy, written and il- 
lustrated by Lois Lenski (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 227-231 S. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 5; $2.50). 

Another ih the author’s series of sig- 
nificant regional stories of America. 
Ten-year-old Orvie lives through the 
oil-boom period in an Oklahoma town, 
with its derricks and mushroom houses. 
Orvie is just an average little boy who 
learns both the good and the evil at- 
tendant upon the discovery of sudden 
wealth, and, who, through the help of 
wholesome family life, establishes his 
own standard of values. 


October 1948 


Gay; a Shetland Sheepdog, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Margaret 
Sweet Johnson (William Morrow 
& Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16; $2.00). 


The story of a little sheepdog whose 
fear of sheep made her useless on her 
Colorado ranch home. She became 
the well-loved pet of fifteen-year-old 
Jean. Later, after many adventures in 
Scotland, Gay proves that she is no 
coward. The excgllent plot, the large 
and clear print, and the attractive pic- 
tures make this a most appealing ani- 
mal story. 


Spooks of the Valley, Ghost Sto- 
ries for Boys and Girls, by Louis C. 
Jones; illustrated by Erwin H. 
Austin (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston 7; $2.50). 


These ghost stories, with their origin 
in the folklore of the Hudson River 
Valley, relate the experiences of two 
modern boys and their friendship with 
poor ghost George, whose bones lie 
buried under the woodpile in the back- 
yard. And George in his gratitude in- 
troduces them to Captain Kidd, to the 
Headless Horseman, and other char- 
acters, as well as to haunted houses. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Assorted Sisters, by Florence C. 
Means; illustrated by Helen Blair 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7; $2.50). 


The story of a group of girls in a 
large Denver public school, girls whose 
national backgrounds are varied~Mei- 
Lee, Chinese; Caro, Negro; Marita, 
Spanish-American; and Mary, white 
American. This is a study of the fight 
against intolerance, and of the adjust- 
ment of young persons to their com- 
mon environment and to one another. 


At the Sign of the Golden An- 
chor, by Ruth Langland Holberg; 
illustrated by Jane Castle (Double- 
day & Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20; 
$2.25). 

Tomboyish, mischievous Judy, in 
1814, managed not only her father’s 
inn on Cape Ann, but also the rescue 
of the town from the British invaders. 
Colonial New England atmosphere 
and historical adventure, 


Man’s Way from Cave to Sky- 
scraper, by Ralph and Adelin 
Linton; illustrated by Raine Ren- 
shaw (Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16; $2.50). 


A book to be used by the advanced 
reader and by the teacher with the 
children. The authors present the facts 
about anthropology scientifically, but 
with direct application to today’s prob- 
lems. Race origins and theories of 
racial superiority are touched upon in 
the explanation of various cultures and 
man’s progress from civilization to civ- 
ilization. 
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SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
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Materials 





Are selected, annotated, classified, 
and separately indexed by Title and 
Source in the New, 1948 edition of 
the Elementary Teachers Guide 
To Free Curriculum Materials 
by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes and D. A. 
Morgan. Available for $4.50 on 
30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, 
Dept. Inst. Randolph, Wisconsin 














A NAVY MAN’S IMPRESSIONS 


CHINA *& 


AND THE CHINESE PEOPLE 
vy ROBERT A. WILSON, ex-CPhM 


A Navy Chief Pharmacist’s Mate on duty 
with the Fleet Marines (1 MarDiv) write: 





WILSON PRINTING COMP 
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IN 8 GREAT AIDS FOR YOU 
REE IF YOU ORDER NOW! 


See nel 

We have selected these most-sought-after items from our already 
proven line of teaching aids and are presenting them in this group of 
Special Gift Offers to help you with your school-opening plans. 













Any one of the Special Offers shown on this page is yours without 
charge and delivered immediately—if your request accompanies your 


order for THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, either new or renewal. 






Simply fill out the coupon on this circular—and mail it today. 


a ‘ 
oe, 
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But do it today, because this offer is for a limited time! 


When you order THE INSTRUCTOR, you can be sure that you are 
buying the teaching magazine that completely cares for ALL your 
needs. Each month it will bring you the top selection of material in 
all fields—tested by leading teachers in the schoolrooms of America. 
Each month it will bring you classroom aid in your grade. Each 
month it will help enrich your teaching. Each month it will keep 
you and your pupils in step with current progress. You'll get today’s 
methods TODAY. Give yourself more pleasure—give yourself the 
complete teaching magazine—Give yourself THE INSTRUCTOR. 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 7 





" WW * mW 
3 “Great Pictures 

2 Full Size and Full Color 

; e THE TORN HAT 

é e FEEDING HER BIRDS 

8 e DETAIL SISTINE MADONNA) F RE E 


Selected as the 
“first choice” by 
teachers across the 


THE INSTRUCTOR— The Complete Teachers’ Magazine 





Special Offer No. 1 
JOINTED TOYS NO. 1 


If your problems are primary, here is a won- 
derful book of 30 jointed-toy patterns. How to 
make and use them is clearly shown, with out- 
line sketches of the parts and completed toys. 


Special Offer No. 2 
BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


Forty-eight pages of new designs for every 
month and occasion in the school year. A poem 
and calendar for every month. They correlate 
with many studies. Two pages of teaching ma- 
terial. 


Special Offer No. 3 
MORE GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 


Twenty popular posters to help you teach this 
impertant subject. Tastefully and _ pleasingly 
presented with graphic “stick” figures. Printed 
on colorful poster paper in a variety of tints. 


Ni V care Your Pick 
4 Any ONE Free 


Special Offer No. 4 
BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS FOR ARITHMETIC 


A true visual aid. It includes 20 charts covering 
fractions, decimals, percentage, and . measure- 
ments, Essential for teaching, a necessity for 
review. Printed on colorful papers, 10” x 13”. 


Special Offer No. 5 
FIRST SEATWORK BOOK 


A book of 48 pages printed in hectograph ink 
with exercises for children in early first grades. 
With these, your pupils will build a sight vo- 
cabulary, develop a basis for word recognition, 
and enlarge word comprehension. 


Special Offer No. 6 
NEW ROOM DECORATIONS 


A fine new book of 48 hectograph designs cov- 
ering the entire school year. Seasons and holi- 
days receive special treatment. Includes sugges- 
tions for more effective teaching procedures. 
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. A. ~— q or [] Enclosed find payment in full, as indicated $ * 
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country. Sorry! No 
substitute titles 
available in this of- ~ 


Every One of These Items Lists Regularly at $1.00 
Free Now with Your Subscription To THE INSTRUCTOR 


e oY 
FULL VALUE 81.05 


Three leading pictures from our list of 100 Great Art Master- 
piece reproductions. Size 7” x 9”. In beautiful full color. Let 
them open the way to a true “art experience” for your pupils. 


No Substitutes 


fer! 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, — vANSVILLE,N. Y.} 


Please enter my order for THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, to begin with the —_____. 


issue, for: 
LJ ONE YEAR 84.00 [Ci TWO YEARS 87.00 


Enter my order for the Teachers’ Magazine Combination checked below, to begin with the 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 8 


issue of each: 


() THE INSTRUCTOR and []) THE INSTRUCTOR and 





With this order, you may purchase ADDITIONAL ITEMS from the above list of 


Special Offers at 80¢ each. Please remit cash with order on these additional items. 


e BIRDS C) I have checked additional items and am remitting in cash for them as follows $ 
° ANIMALS E. R a E Total Amount Sent Herewith $ 
e PLANTS 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
Post Office and Zone 


* State IN 10-48 
This Coupon not good after December 15, 1948. 


e INSECTS }) Full Value $I 


Four of our most popular Illustrated Units of Study. Each unit 
has material for primary, middle, and upper grades, suggestions, 
and an excellent bibliography. And each unit has a four-page 
spread of some 40 pictures for visual presentation and bulletin- 
board use. 
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A Geography Readiness Program 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


THROUGH THE DAY 
FROM SEASON TO SEASON 
ie IN COUNTRY AND CITY 


Sioman P. Poorer 
University of Virginia 


THomas FRANK Barton 
Indiana University 
Ciara Bette BaKer 
National College of Education 
Winning nation-wide acclaim 
Features: a series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third 
grades; simple foundational concepts systematically organized 
and graded, content based on actual experiences of children, vo- 
cabulary controlled for ease in reading, beautiful four-colored 
illustrations. 


x* 
A New and Different Fourth-Grade Geography! 


THE WORLD ABOUT US 


by 
Sipman P. Poore 
Tuomas F. Barton 
Coauthors, “Geography Foundation Series” 
Invinc Rosert Metso 
University of Southern California 
* A simple world geography...story approach to organized 
learning... looks outward from child’s own familiar environ- 
ment... develops world understandings through the Americas. 
* Profusely illustrated...many illustrations richly colored... 
special map and globe program. 
* Easy to read and easy to learn... provides true readiness for 
fifth-grade geography. 


Published in September, 1948 
THe Bouss - MERRILL COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 
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The ends of human life -- the purposes of society 
«+ the means of reconciling freedom and order are 


now made clear and meaningful when Social 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Teachers to Use 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


Learning Essential English, by 
Florence K. Ferris and _ others 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 221 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3). Grade three, 
$1.04. Grade four, $1.12. Grade 
five, $1.16. Grade six, $1.20. 
Grades seven and eight, $1.28. 

This new series of language texts 
for grades three through eight empha- 
sizes functional grammar and the me- 
chanics of expression. “Learning” and 
“doing” are co-ordinated in exercises 
requiring pupil activity. The illustra- 
tions act as teaching aids, and increase 
the eye appeal of the books. 


Liberty’s Island, by Hazel Ger- 
trude Kinscella (University Pub. 
Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln 1, Neb.; 
$.40). 


In narrative style, with a fifth-grade 
vocabulary, this little booklet gives a 
picture of the early history of pictur- 
esque Bedloe Island as a quarantine 
station, as the victim of a “hen-house 
raid,” as the home of “the star-shaped 
fort,” and the Statue of Liberty. 


New Centerville, by Paul Hanna 
and Genevieve Anderson, with 
William S. Gray, reading director 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. 
Erie St., Chicago 11; $1.32). 

This book is a brand-new edition 
of the social-studies book Centerville, 
familiar to many third-grade teachers. 
Through this story of a typical Amer- 
ican community busy with problems of 
earning a living, contrasts to local 
communities may be made. The in- 
terdependence of all people in all 
kinds of communities is stressed. 


“Reading for Independence Se- 
ries,” by A. S. Artley, Lillian Gray, 
and William S. Gray, reading di- 
rector (Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 
E. Erie St., Chicago 11). Grade 
one: We Three, $.96. Grade two: 
What Next, $1.08. Grade three: 
Tall Tales, $1.36. 


The books of this new series are 
planned specifically to develop chil- 
dren’s power to get new words for 
themselves, as they read. All new 
words can be attacked on the basis of 
word-analysis skills* presented in the 
basic reader. In this way, children get 
additional practice in using these skills 
in stories which are selected to appeal 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


“World Geography Readers,” hy 
Eleanor M. Johnson and Zoe A. 
Thralls (Charles E. Merrill Co. 
Inc., 400 S. Front St., Columbus 15. 
Ohio; $1.24 each). Neighbors in 
Many Lands; North American 
and Island Neighbors; European 
Neighbors; Neighbors in Asia and 
Australia. 

These up-to-date readers have bee: 
written to parallel the usual geograp!i 
course of study for grades four, five, 
and six. The contents lead pupils to 
an enriched knowledge of geographi 
regions, economic and social problems, 
resources, and world relationships 
Maps, charts, graphs, and pictures 
create interest, and appeal to children 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


A Better World, Curriculum Bul- 
letin, edited by Truda T. Weil and 
John Loftus (Auditor, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
Room 108, 110 Livingston St. 
Brooklyn 2, N.Y.; $.15). 

A manual of suggestions for the 
presentation of The United Nations 
in elementary and junior-high-schoo! 
years. The U.N. is presented simpl\ 
and graphically as a democratic means 
of solving world problems. 


How to Increase Reading Ability, 
second edition, by Albert Harris 
(Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3; $4.00). 

The 1947 edition of this guide re- 
flects the incorporation of individual- 
ized techniques in everyday classroom 
instruction. Much emphasis is placed 
on reading readiness, methods of 
teaching beginners, and the develop- 
ment of well-rounded reading interest 


Parents As Teachers: A Guide for 
Parents of Elementary School 
Children, by Metropolitan School 
Study Council (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27; $.35). 

Teachers will find here many help- 
ful suggestions to pass on to parenits 
who realize the importance of intelli- 
gent co-operation with the school for 
successful child development. Excel- 
lent for discussion purposes in P.T.A 
groups, grade-school parent groups, 
and public panels on education. 
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to their interest. They answer a long- 


Studies are taught with Modern’s Comprehensive : ; : 
felt need in primary reading. 


Series Social Studies Maps of the United States, Puppetry in the Curriculum, 


Curriculum Bulletin, edited bi 
Truda T. Weil and John Loftus 
(Auditor, Board of Education o! 


Designed to serve children and aid teachers in 
grade school classes, these authentic maps are 


Tess and Ted at the Airport, by 


carefully organized, accurate and simple of 
understanding. 


Offered for your approval. Write now for NO 
RISK plan of purchase. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. GOSHEN, IND. 


Dept. 6108 
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Clayton E. Rose and Carlton L. 
Wheeler (Carlton L. Wheeler, Inc., 
Penn Yan, N.Y.; $.60). 

This Air Age Reader provides avia- 
tion information on the reading level 
of children in the second half of the 
first grade. It stimulates children’s 
interest im aviation and gives, on a 
simple level, the answers to their many 
questions, 


the City of New York, Room 108, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2. 
N.Y.; $.30). 

This manual on marionettes, pup- 
pets, shadow figures, and masks offers 
a source of enrichment to a languaye- 
arts program. Included are instruc- 
tions for making figures, costumes 
masks, stages, screens, and scenery. 
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Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 30-31) 


SHIPS OF EARLY DAYS 


1. “Argo” 

9. “Great Western” 
3. “Half Moon” 

+. “Lusitania” 

5. “Great Eastern” 
6. “Discovery” 

7. “Niagara” 

8. “Mayflower” 

9. “Merrimac” 

10. “Santa Maria” 
11. “Speedwell” 

12. “Constitution” 
13. “Maine” 

14. “Monitor” 

15. “Savannah” 

16. “Titanic” 

17. “Alabama” 

8. “Chesapeake” 
19. “Vittoria” 

90. “Fram” 

91. “Trent” 

992. “Bonhomme Richard” 
23. “Victory” 


INDIANS OF AMERICA 
I. 1. porcupine 


6. a special 


quills honor 
2. calumet 7. chief 
3. papoose 8. Navaho 
4. food, shelter, 9. metate 
and clothing 10. boomerang 
5. a hut of 11. cliffs 
earth 
- 8 5. F 9. F 13. F 
2. F 6. T i0. F 
as eB © 8.2 
4.T 8&T 12.F 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


1. beaver 10. chipmunk 
2. lynx 11. raccoon 
3. muskrat 12. badger 

4. wolverine 13. marten 

5. ermine 14. rabbit 

6. fox 15. seal 

7. mole 16. chinchilla 
8. opossum 17. mink 

9. otter 18. skunk 


TWENTY-ONE PROBLEMS 

17% quarts 

35 cents 

33; 1 cent change 

. 30 days; 100 days 

. Subtract my age from the pres- 
ent year. 

6. 20 cents; no 

1.3335 

8. 5 miles 

9. Divide the cost of a dozen by 4. 

10. one fourth 

11. 12 tablets 

12. 22 boys 

13. Add the hours worked each 
night. 

14. Add the length and width and 
multiply by 2. 

15. 10 dozen 

16. 36 inches 

17. No 

18. dozen, degree, year, inch, gal- 
lon, peck, foot, gram, bushel, 
yard, hour, second, quart, 
pound, week, figure, ounce, 
square foot, arithmetic, mile, 
square yard, cash on delivery, 
day, pint, barrel, month, square 
mile 

19. Subtract the time it started 
from the time it ended. 

20. 40 cents 

21. 1% cups of sugar 


i oa aah hme 











PROTECT YOUR PAY RAIS. 











t 


» « « AGAINST All THREE 


for Less than a Nickel a Day 


What T.C.U. Will Do for You 


Pay $1000 to $3000 for accidental loss 
of life. 


Pay $333 to $2000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb). 


Pay $50 a month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or accidental in- 
juries (including automobile). 


Pay certain Hospital and Operation 
Benefits, and stated sums for Complete 
Fractures and Dislocations. 


Policies paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
eee 


T.C.U. “a Fine Policy”’ 


“I have been a T.C.U. member for around four- 
teen years and it took a sickness for me to find 
out what a fine policy I carry. I did not real- 
ize that my claim would be settled so kindly 
and promptly. It is good to feel protected in 
case of need by the famous T.C.U. Umbrella” 

Mrs. Andree Fenelon Haas, Hollywood, Calif. 














Tcy 


242 T.C.U. Bidg. 





TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 
U NDERWRITERS 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


If you knew that even one of these misfortunes would come your 
way this year, you wouldn’t lose a single day in getting under 
the F.C.U. Umbrella. You wouldn’t take a chance of having 
your hard-won pay raise eaten up by Doctor Bills, Hospital Bills 
and living expenses. They go right on whether you draw your 
pay or not. 


Records show that one out of every five teachers loses some time 
each year, due to sickness, accident or quarantine. T.C.U. 10- 
Way Protection has for 50 years lightened the financial load for 
teacher-members when bad luck came their way. 


Costs So Little to be SAFE -- So Much to be Sorry 


No teacher can afford to carry the risk alone. Think of it! At 
a cost of less than a nickel a day you will enjoy year round 
T.C.U. Protection, whether you are at home or away—teaching 
or on vacation. 


Now with increased pay, more and more teachers are getting 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. They find its low cost easy on their 
budgets. And they find, too, that a pay raise that is lost through 
— accident or quarantine leaves them worse off than 
before. 


Send the Coupon -- Get all the Facts 


No agent will call. You alone decide. T.C.U. has teacher- 
members in every state. The T.C.U. Policy says what it means 
and means what it says. Send the coupon today. See for your- 
self ... decide for yourself whether you want to protect your 
pay raise by the 10-Way Protection Plan at a cost of less than 
a nickel a day. That's all it costs to be SAFE under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. 


inn FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~ == = 


To the T.C.U., 242 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10- 
Way Protection. Send me full details without ob- 
ligation. 
Name_. 


Address 
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The Crew of Discovery 
(Continued from page 39) 


: PEDRO—Even thieves and mur- | —& . 
KELLOGS’S derers have more wisdom than | G laug 
" , | some dreamers! (Glances over at | & jum 
| Ricardo.) . brov 
RICARDO (ignoring Pedro)—The | im ; 4 why 
ARE YOU TEACHING unknown has always been feared, 4 4, a wou 
yet stalwart and adventurous men | (ae ay i } 
A FUTURE PRESIDENT? have always braved dangers for . SS fp «6 whi 
discovery. And our Queen has giv- = = he | 
en this man the title of Admiral! | Ss ; “ 
-— juan—Aye! An Admiral with See ee Mis 
three small ships! And will he cap- Ss SSS 
tain them all, my Ricardo? = ; coul 
RICARDO (glancing at the door of : exp! 
the tavern)—I think, mayhap, he a ~~ " 
will not need to! F ~~ to s 
jyuaNn—Surely, this dreamer has > C 
O*. of the youngsters reciting in By serving a ready-to-eat cereal, | not succeeded in getting masters = ing 


OF 





Be sure to teach better breakfasts! 


Director, Home lL-conomics Department cereal, bread with spread and a glass 
Kellogg Company of milk—-egg or breakfast meat occa- 
Battle Creek, Michigan sionally for variety. 














Mother can have breakfast ready in | for his ships! was 
a flash! And if she serves Kellogg’s ricAaRDO—I know not. But my “Wi 
ready-to-eats, she’ll see them downed | captain, Martin Pinzon, and his | mot 
in a flash! Youngsters love these | brother Vicente were in_ there A 
crisp, golden-good cereals in flakes, | waiting for someone, and_ this tap 

That future president needs lessons shreds, pops! Columbus did enter. ahs for clas 
in good citizenship- every page of the JUAN—But Martin Pinzon is one citi! 
Freedom Train book offered below is READY-TO-EAT AND SO NOURISHING! | of the great captains of our land! Cl 


your classroom today may one 
day be speaking to the nation from 
the White House. And no small part 
of the credit may be yours! 








Ls: di prit 
a lesson ‘in citizenship! And children ids aiatns ee? f RICARDO (nodding)—I would fol- ot ing Stu 1es you 
ean be inspired by life stories of our , ®y taste rv SK ak re apt oe orget | low him anywhere! ( 
presidents—see our second offer, ““The Wh ‘all the Kal enoge ie a ear SsANDROS—And he is in there with lett 
residents of the United States.” iy, all the Kellogg cereals either are — > pee . 
eno oe Vales Dates made from the whole grain or are re- this Columbus: (Foents. ) ; Teacher's Reference Leaflet - 
, : : : ricARDO—I do not know. Only | ae a fi 
But there’s another lesson! Very stored tod whole grain values of thia- : A (illustrated above) - 
, ceabg" ne ‘ , ot aye i my captain asked me to tarry for Tez 
simple...very important...and often mine, niacin, and iron! , - asd 
+, ges ei pee pp possible news of a new sailing! ; on 
neglected. It’s starting the day with a - ‘oon a . “4 
good breakfast. Remember, too! “Home cooking PEDRO—I cannot believe it! s 
adds nothing to the energy value of | SANDROS (excitedly)—I will see! | PLUS: an amusing reader for out 
WHAT IS A GOOD BREAKFAST? cereal. Why cook cereal when you can | (Goes to the door and looks in.) pupils in grades 1 to3.. . line 
: i get Kellogg cereals carefully cooked JUAN—Well? a colorful cartoon booklet for the 
Often pupils . . . and their mothers, and ready to eat? SANDROS (turning back to speak pupils in grades 4 to 8 In 
alas! . . . just don’t know enough about to the others)—This much is true! sho 
this important meal. You can help Poe The Pinzon brothers do sit eating oth 
with classroom talks and blackboard ary |. Barber, DIRECTOR | .+ the table with this Columbus! AND: - red 
posters listing the four essentials: fruit, , HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT = (Jian and Pedro rush to the ND: an easy-to-use teacher's sub: nov 
| door and look in.) ject outline for each grade level - 
PEDRO—They are shaking hands! abc 
y | And this Columbus is all smiles! ( 
ricARDo—Aye! I felt as much! Cy: 
_ My captain has agreed to go on the g Hi: 
KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP + ALL-BRAN voyage! for Science C] live 
4 < 3 . . a 
KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES PEDRO (stepping back from the 2 sses ger 
KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES door)—They are coming out. 
| RICARDO (standing)—Friends, I | —a complete teaching unit on abc 
| believe that I will soon be starting you 


magnets a rayon for teacher and pupils 
i! ( on a great gy ; | 
SANDROS—Fossibly then, there Is sto 
Send for fy -CO or , f | something to the idea after all! qu 
handbooks-|O* apiece, 


| (Columbus followed by Martin | ery 
| and Vicente Pinzon enter from the | Use this coupon to order ma 

from Freedom 
gs. History made MARTIN PINZON—Ah, Ricardo, in the 





tavern.) | Peewee Sessa ewe fas 


and paintin 
































Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
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(Continued on page 80) 





Documents ane eproduc — 7 | >men: 
Train fy exciting! Write to Kells 7 | you have tarricd! ' Great news I | sateen teacher's unit and quantity Br 
pany. Box 262H, Ba have for you this night! | of pupils’ leaflets indicated below: “ 
RICARDO—Aye, Captain? une 
| MARTIN PINZON (nodding) —Aye. coon — foe grades 1 
My brother and I are to sail on the | | riv 
| voyage to the west with the great | | cece SD Cartoon booklet for We 
Admiral! (Bows to Columbus.) per grades 400 8 He 
COLUMBUS—I am greatly hon- | i — (TD-SD) Leaflet for science | “kK 
|ored and most thankful for your | | oe Classes Hi 
support! (Bows.) - 
PEDRO (to the Pinzon brothers) — | ae an 
| So you are to venture into the un- | | Schoo! 
| known? ~ 
MARTIN PINZON—Aye! Is it not | Address ph 
| the habit for brave sailors to so | r 
. venture? Our Admiral has been | City th 
rf telling us of the many tales he has | , ga 
. ) _ heard on his other voyages, of oth- AMERICAN = 
r | er great sailors who have gone be- 
— Pa fore Leif Ericson and Thorfinn I VISCOSE W 
' Album of paste-in, picture iographi — an Karlsefni, of Marco Polo’s exploits, | | CORPORATION = 
= | Pree oiches, Write to Kellogg < oo and of the geographical and nauti- | | - 4 , It 
b fos 251H, Battle Creek, Mic cal theories of the great scholars of | | America’s largest producer of rayon pI 
| our day. | 
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Carl and the Prairie 


(Continued from page 22) 


jaugh too when I tell her a rabbit 
jumped right out of the prairie’s 
brown coat pocket.” He wondered 
why Cynthia thought red grass 
wouldn’t be pretty. 

By this time he saw the little 
white schoolhouse, and ran when 
he heard the bell ringing. 

“Good morning, Carl,” greeted 
Miss Mason. “Where is Cynthia?” 

“Her face was red, and she 
couldn’t eat any breakfast,” Carl 
explained. 

“You were a brave boy to come 
to school alone,” said his teacher. 

Carl felt two inches taller walk- 
ine down the aisle to his seat. He 
was happy when Miss Mason said, 
“We'll sing the ‘Bobolink Song’ this 
morning.” He liked that. 

After the song Carl heard the bell 
tap one, two, three, for the primer 
class. When they had finished re- 
citing, Miss Mason said, “You may 
print the letters of the alphabet on 
your slates.” 

Carl had made two sides of the 
letter A and was trying to decide 
where he should put the bar when 
a frightened voice screamed, “Oh, 
Teacher! Teacher! The prairie’s 
on fire!” 

Sure enough, when Carl looked 
out the window there was a long 
line of bright red flames cutting off 
the road he had followed to school. 
In some places the red blaze was 
shooting high into the air, and in 


other places it looked like pretty | 


red scallops. The prairie was red 
now, red with fire! Dense clouds 
of thick, black smoke soared high 
above the flames. 

Carl thought of Mama, and 
Cynthia, and the long-cared rabbit. 
His face was pale. Every child who 
lived on the prairie knew the dan- 
gers of a prairie fire. 

He heard Miss Mason’s voice 
above the others, “Children, get on 
your wraps. HURRY!” 

The door flew open, and there 
stood Mr. Allington, who lived 
quite near the schoolhouse. “Ev- 
eryone come with me!” he com- 
manded. They followed him as 
fast as legs could carry them across 
the road onto a patch of plowed 
ground. “Every one of you, stay 
here with Miss Mason,” he told 
them, “and you will be safe.” 

By that time other men had ar- 
rived. Carl, clutching his slate, 
watched with the other children. 
He heard the iron pump handle, 
“Ker-unch! Ker-unch! Ker-unch!” 
He saw the men carrying buckets 
of water, tossing it over the sides 
and roof of the schoolhouse. 

Allen, the young man who lived 
across the road, came with his dap- 
pled gray team hitched to a break- 
ing plow. Back and forth between 
the schoolhouse and the fire, he be- 
gan to plow a fireguard, urging his 
team on until they were in a trot. 

The fire came closer and closer. 
What a tense moment! Could the 
men save the schoolhouse, or would 
It go up in smoke like the brown 
prairie grass? 

The plow caught on some tough 
grass roots. The horses suddenly 
stopped. What would Allen do? 


Holding their breath, the watch- 
ers saw him gather the ends of the 
long lines in his hand and lash his 
frightened team. With a lunge 
they went on, but none too soon. 
He drove the frantic horses across 
the road to safety. 

“I did the best I could,” he 
panted, as he rubbed the necks of 
his trembling team. 

The fire came so fast it hopped 
over Allen’s fireguard as nimbly as 
if it were jumping a rope. On it 
came! The men stopped carrying 











water. Grabbing mops and pieces 
of old clothing they had brought, 
they began beating the flames. 

Little by little they smothered 
the red tongues of the fire. The 
schoolhouse was saved! Though 
black, heat-singed, and tired, the 
men smiled while the children 
danced for joy—all except Carl. 

Miss Mason understood the rea- 
son why, and while the others 
shouted and laughed she shaded 
her eyes and looked across the 
prairie with Carl. 





“I’m sure I can sce your house, 
Carl,” she told him. Then she 
called two of the big boys and had 
them lift Carl up high enough so 
he could see his home. Then he 
began to laugh, too. 

But Carl saw more than his 
home. What do you think ‘it was? 

He saw a big BLACK prairie! 
No one would have guessed that 
he was thinking: “Green—white— 
brown—red—and new it’s black!” 
The prairie had changed its dress 
again! 





For more effective instruction in the music room 


®@ A well-equipped music room is one 
of the most effective ways to encourage 
the growth and development of the 
musical abilities of school children. 


RCA offers teachers and adminis- 


trators new and improved teaching 
tools for music instruction. These 
audio-visual aids simplify the teach- 
ers’ problems caused by today’s large 
enrollments. The following are rec- 
ommended as essential materials for 
the modern music room: 


RCA Victrola* Classroom Phono- 


graph (Model 66-ED). The finest 
portable instrument of its kind for 
high-quality reproduction of records, 
Provides teachers with an aid for 
teaching music appreciation, music 
history and the theory of music. Has 





“Golden Throat,” finest tone system 
in RCA Victor history! Separate treble 
and bass tone controls, “Silent Sap- 
phire” pickup. Plays 10-inch or 12- 
inch records. Blond finished walnut 
cabinet. 

RCA Victor Record Library for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Consists. of 370 
basic compositions especially selected 
and organized by teachers for teachers. 
83 records contained in 21 albums. 
Covers such activities as Rhythms, 
Singing, Folk Songs, Singing Games. 
Complete teaching instructions for 
each record. 

RCA Victor Records. There are 
many interesting and unique records 
and albums developed for use with 
classes in music. They cover apprecia- 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, 
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tion of music form, creative listening; 
correlation of music with other sub- 
jects, recordings of world’s greatest 
orchestras and artists. 

RCA Victor Victrola* Radio-Phono- 
graphs. A wide variety of models 
provide excellent performance in 
music rooms, classrooms, auditori- 
ums. “Golden Throat’ acoustical 
system gives records and radio broad- 
casts thrilling, new fidelity. 

These RCA audio-visual aids are but a 
few of the RCA products that are assist- 
ing teachers to instruct more effectively. 
They are concrete results of RCA’s 
leadership in radio-electronic research in 
the field of education. For illustrated 
literature, see your RCA Victor Dealer, 
or write: Educational Sales Department 
46 J, RCA, Camden, N. J. 

*“Victrola”"—T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, NM. dt. 
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~~ HOW TO 
~ ORDER 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO:, Educ. Service Dept. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE 


Send me Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
for Dental Health; Colored Wall Chart; 
Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth; Teach- 
er's Manual; Daily Care Score Sheet; and 
Individual Dental Certificates. 


Grade(s) Taught Class Enroliment 


Name 
Schoot 
School Address 


P.O. & 


Zone State 


10-48 IN 1 


INT'L CELLUCOTTON PROD. CO., Ed. Dept. 


1-108, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


FREE Please send me free: 


Full details on the movie, “The Story 
of Menstruation,” by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions; 

‘ copies of the booklet, “Very Per- 

sonally Yours’; 
one Menstrual 

classroom use. 


Physiology Chart for 


Name. 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 


Zone. State 


° 10-48 IN 38 


BEATRICE FOODS CO., Educ. Division 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me 

complete teaching kits at 25¢ 
eath for which | enclose P ach 
kit is to contain 1 Wall Chart, 20 Individ- 
ual Pupils’ Folders and 1 Teacher's Man- 
ual. (Kits available for teachers only in 
certain states. See ad. on Page 83 for 
complete information.) 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State ; 
10-48 IN 195 


i 
! 
! 
i 
i 
! 
I 
| 
! 
l 
I 
i 
! 
i 
L. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, Ill. 


FREE 


Please send me, without cost 


or obligation: [) Free sample copy of 
HYGEIA magazine and sample Discussion 
Topic Questions; [] Full information on 


l 

i 

l 

| 

i 

I 

! S 

| tudent Group Study Plan. 
i Name 
l 

H 

t 

I 

! 

I 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 


Zone State 


10-48 IN 20 


—-—- = - 


Clip coupons offering materials you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


see pages 78, 80 and 82). 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
3617 Wellington Road, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
1948 booklet, “Tools 
graded 
graph Workbooks, 


Send me your new 
of Teaching,” a 
illustrated Catalogue of Hecto- 
Posters, Music, Flash 
Cards, Rhythm Band Instruments, and other 
Teaching Aids. | enclose 10c in coin to 
cover handling. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


10-48 IN 144 


AMER. VISCOSE CORP. 
Box 864, General Post Office, New York 1, N.Y. 


FREE Please send to me! 


(quantity) (TA-SA) 
for grades | 
Unit 

(quantity) (TB-SB) Pupils’ 
for grades 4 to 8, plus 
(quantity) (TD-SD) 
for science classes, plus 


Pupils’ booklet 
to 3, plus Teacher's 


booklet 
eacher’s Unit 
Pupils’ booklet 
eacher’s Unit 


Name__.___ 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone ~~ 


10-48 IN 22 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1870 South Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


FREE 


Catalog of duplicating machines and sup- 


Please send me your FREE 


plies. | want to see how class work can 


be done faster. | teach _...... Grade. 


a 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G& 
Zone State 


10-48 IN 244 


PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X 
P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FREE , 


am interested in the 
Ivory i 


Inspection Patrol, as described in 
your advertisement—colored 17” x 22” 
‘all Chart and Individual Inspection Pa- 
trol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 
material for _......#.§...—s students. 


Name of School = 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


10-48 IN 92 
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ENTRY BLANK-—1948 TRAVEL CONTEST 


TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


A Mother Goose Activity 
(Gontinued from page 18) 


Boy Blue, Jack and Jill, Mistress 
Mary, Mary Had a Little Lamb, 
and The Queen of Hearts. 

B. Language. 

An activity about Mother Goose 
provides many opportunities for 
conversing, in making plans, in ex- 
| changing ideas, and in deciding up- 
on the best solution to a_ problem. 
The rhymes themselves are also 
a source of first selections for a 
choral-speaking choir. 

C. Music. 

The book, First Nursery Songs, 
published by Garden City Pub. Co., 
Inc., Garden City, New York, was 
used in presenting many of the 
songs. Another source was phono- 
graph records that contained nurs- 
ery rhymes and other simple songs. 
The following songs were learned: 
“Bobby Shafto,” “Where, O, Where 
Has My: Little Dog Gone,” “Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep,” “Jack and Jill,” 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb,” “Little 
Bopeep,” “I Love Little Pussy,” 
“Diddle, Diddle Dumpling,” “Wee 
Willie Winkie,” “Hey, Diddle, Did- 
dle,” and “Little Jack Horner.” 
D. Rhythms. 

All children like singing-action 
games and rhythms, and they are a 
valuable and essential part of the 
primary curriculum. They help the 
child develop motor control, poise, 
and grace; they give him the feel- 
ing of rhyme and rhythm, and they 
teach him to enter happily into 
group play activities. 

Much of the music for the fol- 
lowing rhythmic and play activities 
will be found in First Nursery Songs 
mentioned above. Many will also 
be found on phonograph records. 

The following favorite games 
and songs will lend themselves to 
play activities: “Hickory, Dickory, 
Dock,” “Rock-a-by Baby,” “Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush,” “London Bridge Is Falling 
Down,” “The Farmer in the Dell,” 
“Ten Little Indians,” “Looby-Loo,” 
“Ride a Cock Horse,” “Sing a Song 
of. Sixpence,” “Pussy Cat, Pussy 


PCat,” “Muffin Man,” “A-Hunting 


We Will Go,” “Did You Ever See 
a Lassie,” “Oats, Peas, Beans, and 
Barley,” “Hippity Hop to the Bar- 
ber Shop,” and “Yankee Doodle.” 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


Social activities have a definite 
place in the school program, for 
through such activities, childrén 
learn how to conduct themselves 
socially, how to plan and make 
preparations for a social affair, and 
how to entertain guests and enjoy 
doing it. 

The idea of the party and pre- 
senting the program served as mo- 
tivation throughout the unit. In 


Make Your Spare Time Pay You 
EASY EXTRA DOLLARS 


Can you use extra money? O} 
course you can! And here’s 
the enjoyable way to get it. 
Take orders for our lovely 
new Christmas and Everyday 
Cards. A little time spent in 
showing samples during lunch, 
in evenings, on Saturdays and 
Holidays pr during vacation 
can bring you lots of EXTRA 
CASH! You'll make big 
CASH profits every time you 
show samples we send you on 
approval. 








Fellow-teachers, friends, parents of 
pupils and others—’most everyone 
will give you orders for these rich, 
fine quality Christmas and Every. 
day Folders at save-money prices. 
See how fast they sell. Each sale 
pays wonderful CASH PROFITS! 


ere cog 


omnes I 


Show top-value EMBOSSED 
Personal Christmas Cards low 
as 50 for $1 WITH NAME. 
FREE SAMPLES win EASY 
QUICK ORDERS... you 
make SUPER EARNINGS! 
You also earn additional dol- 
lars with smart new Christmas 
Assortments. Our‘‘Feature” 
| 21-Card Christmas Box sells 
‘quickly at only $1. You make 
up to 50c CASH per sale! Also 
Religious Cards, Gift Wraps, 
Everyday Greetings plus 27 
other sensational money- 
makers, including Decorated 
and 50 for $1 Name-Imprinted 
Stationery. A splendid selec 
tion of beautiful, big value of- 
ferings that sells to everyone. 


Start earning extra dollars today! 
Fill out and mail coupon below for 
FREE SAMPLES of Name-Im- 
printed Christmas Cards and “Fea- 
ture” Assortment on approval. 


ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY 
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Please send me the Contest Rules, with a ] 
Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which | plan to write. 1! have been to 

(SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 12—PRINT DATA BELOW OR WRITE VERY PLAINLY) 


INCORPORATED 
406 Way Street Elmira, N.Y. 


conversation periods, plans for the 
party were made; invitations, dec- 
orations, refreshments, and the pro- 


Yes, | am interested in your 1948 Travel Contest! 
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7 My Name is (if Mrs., so state). 
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Grade & School (or other position) 


PleaSe send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: 
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gram were worked out. 
A. The party. 
1. Invitations. 

Big shoes were cut from construc- 
tion paper, and the markings were 
drawn on with crayon. The invita- 
tion, “Come to our party on Friday 
at 10 o’clock,” was written on the 
shoes by the children. 





(Continued on page 92) 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. | 
406 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. ; 
I want to earn extra money the easy way. Rush | 
FREE SAMPLES of Name-Imprinted Christmas | 
Cards and “Feature” Assortmerit on approval. | 
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Composition Writing 
Step by Step 


(Continued from page 29) 


this day, too, the blackboard assign- 
ment includes a problem in compo- 
sition: “Write the final sentence 
for your article on igloos.” 

During Thursday’s class period 
a question by the teacher concern- 
ing concluding sentences brought 
the remark, “If you reread your 
first sentence, it’s easier to write a 
good concluding sentence because 
it should refer to the first sentence.” 

One child announces that if you 
read just your first and last sen- 
tences, you have a complete little 
composition, “That is,” he adds, 
“if you have thought them out 
right!” 

Although we have seen the chil- 
dren working for short periods each 
day on the compositions, and have 
observed the teaching of how to 
write them, it is not until Friday 
that we discover the regular forty- 
minute composition time scheduled 
on the program. During this peri- 
od we see the composition note- 
books open on the children’s desks, 
with paper ready for copying the 
finished and corrected product. We 
anticipate the usual cautions about 


straight margins and neat papers, | 


but instead the teacher asks, “Who 
is going to read your composition 
this week, John?” 


“I am taking it home,” John | 


answers, “because my father likes 
to see what I write.” 

“T am turning mine into the edi- 
tor of the school paper,” another 
boy remarks. 


“I think mine will be good 


ing a short rest period after games, 
or in the last five minutes before the 
close of school. The emphasis is 
always on what makes the composi- 
tion good, not on the mistakes. 

But, we ask, how did these chil- 
dren know about titles, first and last 
sentences, and all the other compo- 
sitional points that they talked 
about before they wrote? 

They learn these basic facts 
about compositions, their teacher 
tells us, in their language study, 
which comes generally twice a week. 





They begin this work in the third 
grade, and add to their knowledge 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. Like any skill, it must be 
practiced until its use becomes me- 
chanical. What we observed was 
practice in using it. 

When children in the elementary 
grades have composition work of 
this kind, and put what they learn 
into daily use, not only will there be 
an immediate improvement in their 
writing, but upon entering junior 
and senior high school they will 





find themselves equipped with skills 
in written discourse that high- 
school teachers expect but too rare- 
ly find. 

When teachers using this method 
witness the rapid growth in their 
pupils’ writing ability, they realize 
it has come about because of real 
teaching while the children write. 
These teachers realize that taking 
sets of compositions home to mark, 
and using many hours checking 
each mistake, has been time ill- 
spent. 








enough to take to the principal,” a 


small girl says. 

Several explain that they are 
passing theirs around the class for 
a vote on the very best one. 

Finally, the copying from the 
notebook begins. Two copies are 
made—one for the individual port- 
folio, and the other for whatever 
audience the composition is being 
written. With the reader in mind, 
the work proceeds with a motive 
far stronger than the usual one of 
just another paper for teacher to 
read and mark. 

At the end of the period the chil- 
dren hand in their papers. So fa- 
miliar has the teacher become with 
each composition during the week’s 
work, and so few are the mistakes, 
because of the supervision during 
the preparation, that the marking 
of the papers will be a matter of a 
few minutes. The teacher will put 
a grade of some sort on each, indi- 
cating the value of the product to 
the writer, but she will make no 
further attempt to check mistakes. 

Moreover, instead of planning 
the customary criticism lesson that 
follows compositional writing, the 
teacher will select certain papers 
to read to the class, directing their 
attention to appreciation of the 
choice of words, the manner of ex- 
pression, and the information giv- 
en. There will be no scheduled 
period for this lesson but it will not 
be neglected. The children look 
forward to it, count on it, and often 
ask for it. Sometimes the teacher 
reads the compositions to them dur- 











As Advertised in the 
Journal of the American 
M li ] A . ti 





J oseph Priestley is best known to the world as 
the discoverer of oxygen, a scientist who found 


refuge in Pennsylvania from his Birmingham, 
England, home. But historians also credit the 
Reverend Joseph Priestley with devising a 
method of collecting ‘fixed air’”’and of combining 
it with water to simulate the important char- 
acteristics of naturally effervescent mineral waters. This was the 


forerunner of our modern “soda water.” 


The simple, pioneer carbonation methods of 
Priestley have given way to modern plants, 
filled with complex machinery. Engineering, 
chemistry, and bacteriology have joined hands 
to produce these effervescent beverages that 
have attained world-wide popularity. 


Physicians know that they can depend upon a pure bottled car- 
bonated drink for many and varied uses in the diet. Sparkling bev- 
erages have a place in the dietary for their special appeal to fas- 
tidious appetites and as an aid in assuring sufficient liquid intake. 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials 


HOW TO) 
ORDER 


RS 


SCV Vr 


j GENERAL MILLS, Dept. of Public Services 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FREE 


ing: Information about the Diet Survey; 


Please send me the follow- 


Free subscription to News Exchange (news 


sheet of Nutrition Education information). 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone___ 


\sleslenteatenietententententententen 


, 1 N. La Salle St., 


FREE Please send me free Teach- 


ing Kit containing full-color wall charts 
(1) Energy Foods, (2) Ingredients of 
Canty, (3) Candy Eating Chart. Also send 

copies of graphic folders, re- 
sredusinn in 8% by 11 size (to fit stu- 
dents’ notebooks) the large charts res | 
above. (State grade taught. 


Chicago 2, 


Name. 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 


State 


RIG-A-JIG, INC. 
32 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Trial Construction Set of Rig-A-Jig, con- 


Please send me a 


sisting of 94 pieces, 
Book. (Only one per teacher, per school.) 
C) I enclose $1.25. 


with colorful idea 


St. or R.D._ 


P.O. & 
Zone_____ 





State 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE 


Please send me free 


copies of your quiz booklet, “Old King 


Coal Calls a New Tune!” 


Name 





P.O. G 


Zone ~ Sete... 


YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y 


FREE 


mee copies: 
SER. Grades of YOUNG AMERICA JUNIOR 
READE 


copies of YOUNG AMERICA READER, 
Grades 4-5; 
= copies of YOUNG AMERICA, Grades 


Please send me the following 


} Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


10-48 IN 14 


ounce. ON CANDY, National Goaipetteneey’ 


10-48 IN 8 


10-48 IN 223 


“10-48 IN 160 
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10-48 IN 112 


Clip coupons offering materials you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
(For other coupons see pages 76, 80 and 82), 





\ 


GW 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. F-6 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER Big holiday packet 
of Teacher-Plans art and activity material. 
Includes posters, window pictures, black- 
board borders, Christmas cards, etc. All 
now, original plans including Thanksgiving 
and Christmas material. Postpaid only 
$1.00. 


Name_____ 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 


Zone__ State___ 


10-48 IN 106 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


FREE 


Please send professional de- 
scriptive literature concerning “The World 


about Us.” 


Name 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 


Zone State 


10-48 IN 192 


WELCH ALLYN, Inc. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


FREE 


Please send me _ booklet 


State 
10-48 IN 137 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 252H, Battle Creek, Michigan 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me 

the following at 10c each: . copies 

“Freedom Train’; copies of “The 

Presidents of the United States.” 1! enclose 
(See page 74.) 


Name______. 
School 
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P.O. G 


Zone___ = 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Please send me a 
copy of “Color Crafts for Everyone.” 


enclose 10c. 





St. or R.D. 

P.O. & 

Zone____ {_ === 
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Rocks Help Make Soil 
(Continued from page 33) 


3. Metamorphic rock. 

a) Gneiss. This is formed from 

granite. 
Quartzite. 
from sandstone. 

c) Slate. Slate comes from shale. 

d) Marble. Marble is formed 
from limestone. 

C. How soils are made. The basic 
ingredient of all soil is rock. Of 
course the rock must go through 
many changes before plants can be 
grown in it. Somehow it must be 
ground down into very fine parti- 
cles. Weathering is the name we 
give to the wearing down and 
breaking up of rocks. It is this 
process that finally gives us soil. 

1. Chemical weathering. 

Oxygen in the air acts upon min- 
erals in rocks and changes them to 
new forms. Carbon dioxide in wa- 
ter changes to carbonic acid. Al- 
though this is a weak acid, it can 
dissolve lime. It will also act upon 
granite, but, more slowly because 
granite is such a hard rock. Mois- 
ture in the air helps gases to weath- 
er rock and metal quickly. For this 
reason rock may be broken down 
more quickly in moist climates than 
in dry climates. Moss or lichens 
growing on solid rock give off 
acids which help soften and wear 
down rock. 

2. Seasonal weathering. 

a) Freezing and thawing. We 
know that water expands when it 
freezes and contracts when it melts. 
If water gets into cracks of rocks 
and freezes there, it swells and 
splits the cracks still more. Soon 
the rock may split apart. 

b) Changes of temperature. Hot 
sunshine may heat rocks enough to 
make them expand, and cool night 
air cause them to contract. This 
process causes rocks ‘to form tiny 
cracks which will get larger, and 
finally break. This process contin- 
ues especially on mountaintops or 
other places where there is a great 
difference between day and night 
temperatures. 

c) Action of trees and other 
plants. Seedlings often grow in 
rocky places where we would hard- 
ly believe they had enough soil to 
take root. But they put forth more 
roots, pushing into tiny cracks in 
the rocks. The plants grow still 
larger and the cracks widen. The 
roots are breaking down the rocks, 
and at the same time they are mak- 
ing it easier also for water and air 
to break them down. 

3. Erosion. 

a) Water. As water runs over 
rocks, or as it carries them along 
and they strike other rocks; they 
are very slowly chipped and worn 
off. We call this process abrasion. 

b) Glaciers. As they move, gla- 
ciers gather up rocks and boulders 
and drag them along, grinding 
them against one another and 
against rocks in the ground. When 
the glaciers finally melt, they may 
leave rocks that are much smaller 
than they were when they were 
first picked up. 

c) Wind. Strong winds, carry- 
ing sand, may wear down rocky 
cliffs. This is also a process of 
abrasion. Wind wears away rocks 


is formed 


This 


very slowly, without our noticing 
what is happening. However, there 
are places in the world where this 
wind crosion has carved such odd 
figures that people come from long 
distances to see them. The Garden 
of the Gods in Colorado is such a 
place. Another is the Bad Lands 
of South Dakota. 

D. Kinds of soil according to tex. 
ture. 

1. Gravelly soil. 

This kind of soil has many small 
rocks that have not been broken in. 
to fine particles. Often it is only a 
thin layer over the bedrock. It does 
not hold water well, because the 
rocks make it too loose. It is not 
a good soil for farming. 

2. Sandy soil. 

This kind of soil is usually made 
from tiny, broken-down particles of 
quartz. If it is fine enough, it may 
be used for some types of crops. 
Usually the farmer must fertilize it, 
because it is so porous that rains 
wash out the food minerals that 
plants need for growth. 

3. Clay soil. 

Broken-down feldspar gives a 
clay soil. You know that clay is 
sticky and gummy when it is wet. 
It holds water well, but when it 
does become dry, it gets very hard. 
Plants cannot easily push their roots 
through it. The farmer cannot eas- 
ily hoe or plow it. Clay, then, is 
not a satisfactory soil for farming. 
4. Loam. 

Loam is a combination of sand 
and clay. It has the good qualities 
of each. It is porous enough to be 
cultivated, but retains enough wa- 
ter to supply the needs of the plant. 
A good loam will also contain con- 
siderable humus (decayed plant 
and animal matter). The darker 
or blacker a loam soil is, the more 
humus it contains. Loam is the best 
soil for farming. 

5. Loess. 

This is a fine, loose soil which 
has been blown by the wind to a 
new location. Often it is a deep 
soil. It may produce very good 
crops, if there is plenty of water. 
China has vast areas of loess. 
There is also much loess soil in 
parts of the Mississippi Valley. Ne 
braska has some loess soil, too. 

E. Kinds of soil classified according 
to location. 
1. Transported soils. 

Soil travels from high places to 
low places. We have already stud- 
ied how water and wind carry 
rocks or rock particles with them. 
In much the same way they also 
carry soil. After a hard rain, some 
water will soak into the ground, but 
some will run off. This run-off wa- 
ter will carry some dirt with it. The 
steeper the slope of the land, and 
the looser the soil, the more there 
will be carried away. 

Since dirt is heavier than water, 
it will probably be dropped after a 
time. Later it may be picked up 
again and carried still farther. 
Much soil is carried into rivers and 
finally into the ocean. Rivers carve 
out deep valleys along their courses. 
Gradually the steep sides are erod- 
ed and the river channel fills with 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Land Is Fair 
(Continued from page 39) 


Soon man saw the westward sea 
And gloried in his triumph, 

His triumph cver storm and gale, 
Wilderness and prairie; 

And he looked at his land, 

His own fair land 

From sea to shining sea. 


Ill 


And all nations flowed unto this 
land 

Bringing their crafts and their 
skills, 

Building America stronger and bet- 
ter, 

Each with a dream in his heart. 

The good earth brought forth 

Under their touch 

Till the tables groaned with their 
burdens. 

The iron mines gave of their wealth 

To tie this broad land together. 

Mill and factory arose 

To turn out the products of labor: 

Better food, better clothing, better 
shelter, 

And items of luxury unknown be- 
fore, 

To pass the hours of leisure. 

Oh, yes, the land was fair, 

And man was happy and contented. 


One day across the seas, 
Men arose, men jealous 

Of Peace and of Plenty. 
They raised a crooked cross, 
A blood-red sun, 

And said, “Tomorrow 


All shall be ours.” 


Like the locusts of old, 

They surged on, o’ertaking 
Land after land, till 

In their wake were only 
Desolation, destruction, death. 
Then arose this new land, 

This land of America, 

And said in a thunderous voice, 
“Our good earth 

Shall feed you and clothe you 
And throw back our enemies, too.” 
With vigor and careless abandon 
The crops were doubled: 

The oil flowed unchecked 

In a river of gold. 

Coal, iron, copper, lead, 

All gave of their rich abundance. 


One day, 

One strange, yet glorious day, 

All was over. 

Man began to count the cost. 

His heart failed as he 

Studied the ledger. 

“I am grown thin,” said the soil. 

“I am weary and groaning,” 

Sighed the coal, 

“I cannot last much longer.” 

“Nor I,” said the oil, 

“My pools grow smaller and small- 
a. 

One after one they came— 

Lead, copper, zinc, iron, 

Ash, hemlock, maple, pine— 

To tell of their fear and their an- 
guish, 

A tale of abuse 

And profligate waste 

By the man they had treated so 
kindly. 


Ashamed, sorrowing, 
His head bowed in grief, 
Man turned his steps to the forest. 


He listened at last for the voice 
jong hushed, 

Hushed by his own loud clamor. 

“Try again,” it said, 

“There is still time to repair 

The ravages of growth, 

Of progress, of war.” 

First to the soil, the source of all 
good, 

He turned with a heart now repent- 
ant, 

Built terrace and furrow, 


And paths for the water, 


His fields he shaped anew 

Now following the line of the earth; 
Trees he planted by thousands. 
Grateful birds and animals came 
To people the forest once more. 
To the miner, man said, 

“Beware, and waste not an ounce 
Of our wealth and our riches.” 


As if in gratitude and love, 
The land yielded 

In unknown abundance. 
From all corners of the earth 













“Here,” they said, “here 

Is a wonderful people. 

They have saved their land; 
They have saved the world 
From hunger and despair.” 
Man looked about him, 

And, behold, it was very beautiful. 
As it was in the beginning, 
Is now and ever shall be, 
World without 

End. 


AUTHOR'S NoTe: “Woodland Sketches,” 








by MacDowell, is a suitable musical ac- 


To save it for another tomorrow. People watched and wondered. companiment for this choral reading. 














































































QUESTION: What food helped tame 
the cave man? 


ANSWER: Cereal grains . . . one of 
man’s oldest foods. When the cave man 
discovered how good wild grain seeds 
tasted, he decided to stay home and 
grow them himself. Other cave men did 
the same, and villages were formed ... 
the beginning of civilization! 


QUESTION: How does an airplane 
pilot get off to a “flying start”? 


| ANSWER: To keep wide awake and 

“on the beam” all day, a pilot knows he 
needs proper rest and proper food. He 
eats the kind of breakfast that gives 
him plenty of food energy—gets him off 
to a “flying start”! 


QUESTION: What is a “flying start” 
breakfast? 


ANSWER: Here it is! And see how 
good it looks! This is the kind of break- 
fast every one of us should eat every 
day to make work easier and play more 
fun! Because it’s full of the food energy 
we need to get off to a real “flying 
start” each morning. Make it your 
breakfast—starting tomorrow! 








CEREAL *%*& 


FRUIT 


MILK BREAD AND 
BUTTER 
(or fortified margarine) 
* ... for instance, delicious, 
sugaroasted 


Grape-Nuts Flakes. 





TEACHERS: 14” x 20” reprints available 
for classroom display and lesson use. Write 
the General Foods Consumer Service De- 
partment, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., for as many copies as you need. 
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ASSORTED CEREALS 
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Helpful Teaching URLGEIS 
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. 


VDVW0V\ SS 


How FO) Clip coupons offering materials you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 


quired information, and mail 


in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 


> 
E ) Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons see pages 76, 78 and 82). 


PACKARD PAPER AND TWINE CO. 
514 West 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


FREE 


Please send me literature re- 
garding your Feather-Mark broad line foun- 
tain marking pen for posters, flash cards, 


Name 


P.O. & 
Zone State 
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HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPECIAL OFFER See our advertise- 
ment on back cover describing how you can 
save 50c or more on each song book order. 


[] Please send me without cost complete 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone . State 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

information about Song Books with a Plan. I 
I 

! 

I 

I 

I 
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CEREAL iNSTITUTE, Educational Dept 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, sil. 


FREE 


Please send Tested Breakfast 
Teaching Unit for 4th and Sth grades, con- 
sisting of 12-page Teacher's Manual, two 
interesting wall charts, and 20 students’ 
notebook folders. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 
10-48 IN9 
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I 
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GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich. 


FREE 


l 
Please send me, for myself 
and my pupils, reprints of your | 
advertisement, “Which came first in I 
Streamlining—the Porpoise or the Carbu- | 
retor?” I 
I 

Name 
! 
I 
! 
I 
i 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


10-48 IN 83 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
1000 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. I 


FREE 


booklet, ‘‘Development of Railroad Trans- 


Please send me your 


portation in the United States.” 


| am a teacher at 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone__. és State 


10-48 IN 67 
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THE KING COMPANY 
4618 North Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER See Premium Offer 
in our advertisement on Page 12. 

() Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me 
your beautiful nylon-sprayed wall placard, 
Allegiance to American Flag and the two 
Dickery books, DEER TORIES and 
STRANGE ANIMAL STORIES with 3rd di- 
mension pictures. 

[] Please send me your free packet of de- 
scriptive matter of your teaching materials 
and books. 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


10-48 IN 246 


HALL G McCREARY COMPANY 
436 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER Enclosed find 35c¢ 
to pay for one copy of “The Golden Book” 


as advertised on inside of Front Cover. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone in a 
10-48 IN 79 


DITTO, INC. 
604 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, III. 


FREE 


your new Liquid Type School Duplicator. 


Please send me literature on 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


10-48 IN 15 


MINNESOTA MINING G MFG. CO 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


FREE Please send me a copy of 


your complete 12-page section “ ‘Scotch’ 
Cellulose Tape Goes to School” as contained 


in September Instructor, pages 49-60. 
Name____ 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 


Zone State 
10-48 IN 239 


A. FLANAGAN CO. 
320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


FREE Please send me without cost 


your new Catalog, listing several thousand 


aids for the busy teacher. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone em State 


10-48 IN 88 
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The Crew of Discovery 
(Continued from page 74) 


VICENTE PINZON—He inspires us 
with his confidence and his zeal! 

COLUMBUS (thankfully)—At last! 
Now all can be made ready for the 
voyage! 

MARTIN PINZON—I trust that you 
will sail with me on the “Pinta,” 
Ricardo, as I know you to be brave 
and trustworthy. 

RICARDO (bowing)—You honor 
me! I will sail with you! 

VICENTE PINZON—And these men? 
(Glances from oné to another.) 

PEDRO—If the Pinzon brothers 
are willing to risk their lives, who 
am I to stand back? I will sign! 

SANDROS—I shall be honored to 
sail on a voyage with the Pinzons. 

yuan—I, too, but I still marvel 
that these great captains chance 
their lives! 

MARTIN PINZON—My man, we 
have great faith in our leader! 
(Bows to Columbus.) The future, 
we are assured, will render him 
honor well deserved, and we who 
accompany him will be great in his 
reflection! 

SAILORS (bowing to Columbus) — 
Aye! So be it! 

COLUMBUS—My great thanks to 
you, gentlemen! Now let us away 
to complete the crew! 


Fires Can Be Prevented 
(Continued from page 38) 


animals rushing through the brush 
away from a certain spot. 

suE—But what can they do ’way 
up there about a fire? 

MR. CANFIELD—They telephone 
to a near-by fire-fighting station 
and trucks are rushed to the spot. 

MRS. CANFIELD—Some of the out- 
fits have airplanes that drop chem- 
icals on the fires. 

suE—Look! (Points over heads 
of audience toward left.) There’s a 
long white road that looks like a 
ribbon right over the top of that 
mountain! ° 

MR. CANFIELD—Yes, that’s a fire- 
break. Our country goes to con- 
siderable expense to try to prevent 
fires from starting or from spread- 
ing once they have started. 

MRS. CANFIELD—And they should, 
because it takes years for a burned 
section of a forest to grow back. 

MR. CANFIELD—We must all be 
more careful about fires! After this, 
I’m not going to smoke at all when 
I’m driving through forest areas. 
Then I know I won’t risk a chance 
of idly throwing away a lighted cig- 
arette or match. 

surE—That’s a good idea! A for- 
est fire is certainly a terrible waste! 

MRS. CANFIELD—Not only a forest 
fire! Any kind of fire is a dreadful 
waste and sometimes fires take a 
large toli in lives! 

jJimmM1E—And so many fires could 
be prevented! 

MR. CANFIELD—Yes. Many fires 
in homes start from defective elec- 
tric wiring. 

suE—And others start because 
oily rags that have been left around 
start to smolder and catch fire by 
themselves. 

(Continued on page 83) 


a new printing 
of this popula: 


IT BOOK! 


... handicraft 
projects for 
the classroom 





| «++ 24 pages, 
82 x 11 in. 


Just send 10c in stamps 
or coin to cover mailing 
and handling charges 


Teachers, the country over, have 
exclaimed over this book. Miss Agnes 
Lilley, art instructor in one of the 
country’s leading school systems, pre- 
pared this book with projects for all 
grade levels... from kindergarten to 
high school. 


Included are details on 
@ Tie-dyeing 
® Model construction 
e Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 
@ Batik on wood and fabric 
@ Raffia basketmaking 


ss.and many other subjects 


Published by the 
Makers of All 
PURPOSE RIT Fabric 
Tints and Dyes. 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION F10 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Indians of North America 
(Continued from page 27) 


c) Read smoothly orally. 

d) Used tables of contents. 
4, Group IV. 

a) Did all the activities of pre- 
vious groups. 

b) Used the dictionary. 

c) Brought in material from the 
public library. 

d) Read material up to sixth- 
erade level with good expression. 
B. English. 
|. Group I. 

a) Participated in discussions. 

b) Copied the class co-operative 
composition. 

c) Dictated sentences for the 
teacher to write. (Two children 
could not read back what they had 
dictated and copied, but they took 
pride in showing their written work. 
It was good for building morale. ) 
2. Group II. 

a) Carried out the first two ac- 
tivities in Group I. 

b) Contributed 
group discussion. 

c) Wrote simple sentences. 

d) Used capitals and periods. 

3. Groups III and IV—Did all the 
activities under Group II at a more 
advanced level. 

C. Spelling.—The spelling lessons 
consisted of short, simple stories. 
The first sentence of each story was 
the easiest, with the balance of the 
sentences becoming progressively 
more difficult. Each child began to 
study where he individually met 
difficulties. Some pupils could fin- 
ish the complete lesson during the 
time allotment while others com- 
pleted only the first one, two, or 
more sentences. This method pro- 
vides for the pupils at different 
achievement levels plus the morale 
resulting from all pupils’ working 
on the same assignment. 

D. Arithmetic.—Al! groups. 
1. Arranged the pages of 
booklets in order. 

2. Measured 42” strips to use in 
weaving notebook covers. 

3. Measured 1” margins on the 
notebook cover. 

E. Art. 

1. Frieze.—The children decided to 
make a picture story about the In- 
dians with each child choosing his 
own subject. All pictures were 
made on 12” x 18” oak tag. The 
following objects and episodes in 
the lives of the various groups of 
Indians were shown. 

a) Woodland Indians.—Making 
a dugout, making a canoe, gather- 
ing sap, gathering wild rice, deer 
hunting, a fish trap. 

b) Plains Indians.—A tepee vil- 
lage, a mud-hut village, the travois, 
basket weaving, buffalo, a hogan. 

¢) Desert Indians.—Exterior of 
a pueblo, interior of a pueblo, win- 
nowing and grinding grain, baking. 

d) Northwest Coast Indians.— 
Plank houses. 


more ably to 


their 





Sell 
CARD 


Everyday Cards, Gift 
pred yt for individuals, clubs, 

ui! . samples — write today to 
COLONIAL STUDIOS, lnc., 6-70 
642 5. Summer St., Holyoke, Mass. 

















é€) Southeast Everglades Indi- 
ans.—Grass roofs on poles, alliga- 
tor skins drying in the sun. 
2. Notebooks.—The children drew 
and colored original illustrations 
for notebooks. 
3. Weaving. 

a) Worsted runners were made 
on desk looms. 

b) Belts were made on a home- 
made “Indian loom.” 

c) Notebook covers were woven 
out of strips of colored construction 
paper. 





4. Masks.—The clay model of a 
face was made as a base. This was 
covered with strips of newspaper 
soaked in paste, and then with 
strips of white paper. When dry, 
the mask was removed from the 
clay base and painted with poster 
paints. Hair made of black yarn 
was added. 
5. Sewing. 

a) Pieces of wampum were made 
of shells strung on strips of oilcloth 

b) Headdresses were made of 
strips of oilcloth and feathers. 





6. Pottery.—Bowls and vases were 
modeled from clay or made with 
clay coils, and painted. 
F. Nature study.—The children dis- 
cussed the animals and trees with 
which Indians were familiar, espe- 
cially those that were important to 
their livelihood and comfort. 
G. Music ap preciation.—The class 
listened to many Indian songs and 
dances on records and came to ap- 
preciate the Indian’s excellent sense 
of rhythm. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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tools or unusual talents required. 


Make form of heavy cardboard. 
Insert pin in slot with point out 
(as shown in photograph). 


It's just as easy to make bracelets, belts, 
earrings and other useful objects with 
PLASTIC WOOD. Get some now and 
try it. Sold everywhere. 
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Build up PLASTIC WOOD 
on front to desired thickness. 
Add thin loyer on back. 
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an ideal classroom project ) 
for younger children — 


LAPEL PINS are fun to make with 
PLASTIC WOOD. Youngsters love to 
wear them, take them home as gifts. 
Start this project in your classroom. 


PLASTIC WOOD is already a favorite 
with scores of Arts and Crafts teachers. 
Handles like putty, hardens quickly 
and permanently into grainless wood, 
Consistency is easily controlled with 


PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. 






A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 
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Sandpaper edges ond flat sur- 
faces. Paint in bright, contrasting 
colors. Add detail as desired. 
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Product of Boyle-Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, ©. ¥. 


craft idea! 
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Helpful 


WAS 


BOYLE-MIDWAY, INC. 
22 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me 


of “Plastic Wood, 


copies 
the Perfect Modeling 


Medium.” 


ea 





St. or R.D..__ 


P.O. & 
Zone 


1507 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


FREE 


cost or 


Please send me, without 


obligation, your 
classroom hanger and teacher-help book- 


let entitled “Shoes thru the Ages.” 


picture-lesson 


P.O. & 
Zone 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
975 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


FREE 


catalog price list of bird pictures in nat- 


Please send me, free, your 


ural colors; also of flower, animal, and 


industrial pictures. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 


Zone___. . State 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE | am interested in knowing 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 
(No agent will call.) 


Name. 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone . State 


McKESSON G ROBBINS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREE Please send me a supply of 


the leaflet “Mother an important 


Message.” 
Name... 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone 
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LUDWIG G LUDWIG, Dept. 1019 
Elkhart, indiana 


FREE 


out obligation new Rhythm Band catalog. 


Please send me free and with- 


Name 


St. or R.D 


P.O. & 
Zone .. State 
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JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


FREE 


your catalog “Slidefilms and Motion Pic- 


Please send me a copy of 


tures to Help Instructors.” 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone___. 


t DeVRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-E6 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


FREE Please mail free catalogue of 


visual teaching equipment, literature on 
the DeVry “Bantam” projector and name 
of nearest DeVry School Supply Dealer. 
Position indgiiinibdiannaiaie 

School cataiinicaeatanilll 


Name 
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P.O. & 


Zone State 


| BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 
1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


FREE 


your 1948 catalog which lists over 3,000 


Please send me a copy of 


Teaching Aids. 


Name____ 
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I RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Educ. Dept. 
Camden, N. J. 


FREE 


Please send me 18-page 


booklet on RCA Victor Record Library for 
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I ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


FREE Please send me your new free 


catalog of Plays for Young America. 
PRINT information below. 


St. 


P.O. G& 
Zone 


State 


GENERAL FOODS Consumer Service Dept. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FREE 


larged reprints of your “Quiz” advertise- 
ment on Page 79 for classroom display and 


Please send me en- 


Name__ 
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The Pumpkins Have Fun 
(Continued from page 37) 


SECOND ELF (to First Elf)—My, 
won't they be surprised! 

(Elves double up with laugh- 
ter and run off stage. Pumpkins 
settle down so only their stem hats 
show just as at the beginning. En- 
ter Children.) 

FIRST CHILD—Oh, what beautiful 
pumpkins! 

SECOND CHILD—Aren’t they fine? 

THIRD CHILD—I never saw such 
big ones. 

FIRST CHILD—Won’t they make 
wonderful jack-o’-lanterns? 

SECOND CHILD—They are too big 
to carry. We'll need carts and 
wheelbarrows and daddies to help 
us. 

THIRD CHILD—Let’s hurry. We’ve 
such a lot to do. 

(Children start to exit as curtains 
close.) 


ScENE 2 


FIRST PUMPKIN—Look at us! 
SECOND PUMPKIN-—Isn’t life ex- 
citing? 
THIRD PUMPKIN—Aren’t we jus: 
beautiful? My candle makes me 
all warm inside. 
FOURTH PUMPKIN—And I smell 
delicious. 
FIFTH PUMPKIN—I’m going to a 
party! 
SIXTH PUMPKIN—I am too! I’m 
going to sit on the stairs and scare 
people! 
FIRST PUMPKIN—I’m going to sit 
on a fence post at a little girl’s 
house. 
SECOND PUMPKIN—And I’m go- 
ing to school to decorate the first- 
grade room. 
THIRD PUMPKIN—Wouldn’t Kitty 
be surprised if he saw us? 
FIFTH PUMPKIN—Here he comes 
now. 
SIXTH PUMPKIN—I bet he won't 
know us! 
KITTY (enters capering)—Oho! 
All dressed up, aren’t you? 
FOURTH PUMPKIN—He knew us 
after all! 
owL (to Kitty)—You’re back 
early, I see. 
KITTY— 
I’ve had adventures, all over the 
sky, 

But it’s cold up there—oh my, oh 
my! 

So I said to myself, “Earth is the 
best place 

For a little black cat with a whis- 
kery face.” 

(Enter Children and Elves. Jack- 
o’-Lanterns stand Up.) 

ALL (singing to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle”) — 

Sing a song of Halloween, 

Our special happy season. 
If you see things very queer 

The old owl knows the reason. 

owit—Who? 

ALL—You! 

(Caper off, repeating the song.) 








INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM 


PICTURES - -- 


Will Bring Zou 
Teaching Success 


You can save time and labor now by using 
“Teaching Pictures’”’ which have been devel. 
oped by leading visual educators... Use visua! 
methods to reduce your own and students’ 
fatigue, build vocabulary, make better r-ad. 
ers, increase attention and learning. . . Cost 
little... Four million teaching pictures noy 
in use. 


ASK FOR ANY OF THESE PICTURE TEACHING 
PORTFOLIOS ON APPROVAL FOR 7 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN CLASSROOM. 

Early Civilization The Farm 
ss — Americans Al! 
cien 0 
Mediaeval Times Community Lite 
India 
Canada 
Russia 
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Brazil 
Australia 
South America 


Free | 


**How to Teach 
With Pictures”. 





or: 
Transportation 
Christmas in Many Lands 


40-page _ booklet, 
written by 

outstanding visua 
educators. Used 
in universities, 
colleges, and by 
thousands of grade 
school teachers, 
Send 10c to cover 
packing and 

age. Write today 


NFORMATIVE CLASSROOM 


How * Teach 
Pictures 





MALER ~ CLARK 


PicrTtvuUR&@ 
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Fascinating articles that may be richly enhanced 
Bracelets and a multit 
u cted items all ready for 
magic tra by colomng or carving 
extra tools or equipment required. 
Easy to do 
Ideal for ongina! gifts 
Write today for your copy of this 
Colorful Catalog — packed with 
design suggestions — Valuable 
technique tips. 


O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY 


Inexpensive 
FREE to teachers 
others 10c. 
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/ ‘Hygeia 


MAGAZINE 


Published monthly by the American Medical 
Association, HYGEIA presents authoritative 
health information on subjects relating to physi 
cal and mental well-being. HYGEIA saves 
time, research . . . increases effectiveness . 
in teaching General Science, Biology, Home 
Economics, Nursing, Physical Educatiori, and 
Hygiene. 

Thousands of leading schools, universities, 
teachers’ colleges, and libraries have used 
HYGEIA for years. This is convincing testi 
mony to HYGEIA’S proved value as a health 
teaching aid. 


Send for full information on Student Group 
Study Plan and Discussion Topic Question 


eeeeeee KITT) TODAY S0000oe? 


HYGEIA, Dept. S2 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me: 


(Free sample copy of HYGEIA and sample Diseus- 
sion Topi¢ Questions, 


OOF ull information on Student Group Study Plan. 
Name 
Street 
City State 
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Fires Can Be Prevented 
(Continued from page 80) 


jimmie—Pouring gasoline on fires 
to make them burn faster sometimes 
causes them to get out of control. 

MRS. CANFIELD—The use of dry- 
cleaning fluid in enclosed rooms 
has resulted in an explosion. 

MR. CANFIELD—All those things 
are apt to lead to bad fires! Even 
whole cities have been burned be- 
cause of some small unchecked fire. 

jimmiE—On October 9, 1871, all 
Chicago was burned because an oil 
lamp was overturned in a cowshed. 

suE—That’s why Fire Prevention 
Week is held during the week which 
includes that date—to help us re- 
member that we can save lives and 
property by being careful of match- 
es and fire hazards. 

MRS. CANFIELD—As soon as we 
get home, we’re going to go through 
the entire house to see that we 
haven’t been neglectful of any- 
thing that might cause a fire. 

MR. CANFIELD—We’ll do that! 
And let’s get started now! I want 
to be a good citizen, so from now 
on, I’m going to see that a fire nev- 
er starts through my neglect! 

They all get into the automobile 
and move slowly off the stage.) 


Audio-Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 28) 


all of the total film that was used 
during the period, because the top- 
ic of the lesson was marketing.” 

“What are the other types of edu- 
cational films?” Miss D—— inter- 
posed. “You said that there were 
twelve and so far we have talked 
about three.” 

“The other types of educational 
films,” I replied, “are the dramatic, 
the emulative, the incentive, the 
problematic, the drill, the rhyth- 
mic, the evidential, the therapeutic, 
and the participative-enjoyment. 
Of these, all except the therapeutic 
type have significance for elemen- 
tary education.” 

“How do you define these film 
types?” asked Mr. K—. 

“In brief,” I answered, “the dra- 
matic film is one which was pro- 
duced for theatrical entertainment, 
but which in original or excerpt 
form is used in schools for either the 
study of drama or to develop atti- 
tudes toward theatrical motion pic- 
tures. The emulative film shows 
how to perform an act of skill or 
demonstrates patterns of behavior 
which the learner imitates. The 
incentive film motivates action in 
the direction of developing atti- 
tudes, character, morale, and emo- 
tional response. The problematic 
film presents problems for discus- 
sion and solution. The drill film 
sets forth repetitive exercises in 
which the learner participates dur- 
ing the showing of the film. The 
thythmic film is used to achieve ar- 
tistic effects and to develop aesthet- 
l¢ responses. The evidential film is 
used to record scientific data for 
study and analysis. The therapeu- 
tt¢ film is used in medicine in con- 
nection with the rehabilitation of 
psychoneurotic patients. And the 
participative-enjoyment film is used 


a 





to lead groups in singing or similar 
responses.” 

“Are there films in which these 
types are combined?” Miss B— 
asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “for example, the 
Frith production, Patty Learns to 
Stop, Look and Listen, combines 
the narrative and incentive types.” 

“How is use related to the differ- 
ent types of films?” Mr. L—— in- 
quired. 

“Suppose a lesson on good man- 
ners was indicated,” I continued. 





“The teacher would select an emu- 
lative film such as Johnny Learns 
His Manners, by Pictorial Films. If 
a lesson on safety was desired, the 
narrative-incentive film previously 
mentioned, Patty Learns to Stop, 
Look and Listen, would be a good 
choice. If multiplication of frac- 
tions was under consideration, the 
Johnson Hunt factual film How 
to Multiply Fractions would aid.” 

“T get it,” said Mr. L—. “Each 
type of film is adapted to a partic- 
ular type of lesson.” 





“In general that is true,” I said, 
as the discussion came to a close, 
“The types may vary somewhat in 
use, but the main point is that the 
educational value of a film depends 
on using the kind of film best suited 
to achieve the purpose which gov- 
erns the lesson. No one type of 
film can be adapted to all types of 
lessons. The emergence of differ- 
entiated types of educational films 
connotes substantial progress in 
harnessing the motion picture to 
requirements of education.” 








Picture-Story Wall Chart in Full Color. 
On one side, this chart illustrates and ex- 
plains the value of milk in building health. 


On the other, it presents a graphic story of 


milk, butter, and ice cream in their progress 
from farm to table. Attractively illustrated, 
well printed in full color, Size, 19” x 26”. 
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‘B HERE’S WHAT 


GET THIS COMPLETE 
HEALTH PROJECT KIT 
FOR YOUR CLASS! 


Here's an aid you've often wanted 


an efiective, care- 


fully prepared kit for teaching children the diet value 


of milk and dairy products. Provides full material for a 


home-and-classroom project which can contribute to 


the better health of your pupils —and win the approval 


of their parents. Designed and produced by specialists 


in visual education for children. 
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Teacher’s Manual. A four-page guide to 
help you obtain the best teaching results 
from the Picture-Story Wall Chart and the 
Pupils’ Individual Folders. This Teacher's 
Manual contains material for a short, simpli- 
fied science talk . , . suggested blackboard 
demonstrations . . . and review questions. 


Cost More Than 80¢ to Produce -YOURS FOR 25¢! These handsome teaching 
aids cost Beatrice Foods Co. more than 80c apiece to produce, They're yours for only 25c— 
just the cost of handling and mailing. This offer is open only as long as the limited supply 
lasts. Use the coupon and order as many kits as you need—today ! 


NOTE: 


Wiscon8in, Wyoming and Washington, D. C; 


free special offer — oa showing of the Educa- 
tional Color Film, “The Story of Milk.” A 27-minute 
showing, available to schools with their own 16 mm. 
sound projection equipment. For full particulars, write 
Modern Talking Pictures Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Give dates on which you 


would like to exhibit the film, 


~Teachers” kits are available in the following states only: 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, 


Address..... 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Beatrice Foods Co. 

Educational Division, Dept. B-2 

120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me.........complete teaching kits at 25¢ each, for 
pounes . Each kit is to contain 1 Wall Chart, 30 
Individual Pupils’ Folders and 1 Teacher's Manual. 


which | enclose... 
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Individual Folders and Check Charts for 
30 Pupils. These folders, for distribution to 
the class, contain all the material in the Wall 
Chart, with 20 questions for oral or written 
reviews. They also show the correct amount 
of milk or milk products required for proper 
diet. And each folder includes a Home Diet 
Check by which pupils may keep “score” on 
their own consumption of dairy products, 
Appeals to children because it makes an in- 
triguing game of good diet habits. Each 
Home Diet Check has space for scoring 4 
children and 2 adults. 









NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


Font Las 


Te aching 
Arithmetic 
Meaningfully 


Some reading sources 
with new attack upon this 
hard-bitten old subject 


Recognizing that a child learns easily the 
things that are (1) sensible and (2) useful 

to him, more ar.d more educators are finding 
that arithmetic teaching must “transcend the 


Measuring, 

buying, sessing 

have variety of natural 
arithmetic uses, 


limits of the textbook and the class period” to 
“come alive”. 
of arithmetic must make sense to the child: 


“For one thing, ideas and skills 


he must understand them. For another, the child must see 
the importance of the subject in practical applications that interest him”, says 


Dr. Brownell, Educational Psychologist. 


Since adult life increasingly uses num- 
bers in figuring money, mileage, 
insurance rates, taxes, investments, 
children who gain and retain compe- 
tence can master that important part 
of later life which requires intelli- 
gence in number situations. 


Some ways teachers blend arithmetic 
and real-life situations in class are: 
the post office, a bazaar, grocery store, 
bank, furniture store, travel associa- 
tion—providing interesting arithmetic 
uses like measuring space, distance, 
time, keeping records, making change. 


Many more ways to help make arith- 
metic sensible and useful to children 
are told in interesting sources below: 


B. R. Buckingham, Arithmetic: Its Meaning 
and Practice; Brueckner, Grossnickle, Hozw 
to Make Arithmetic Meaningful; Morton, 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School; 


(BANK } 


Multiplication, 
division, addition, 
subtraction in the 
banking world, 





Harry Wheat, Psychology and Teaching of 
Arithmetic. Other source references are in 
Education Index, under such names as W. A. 
Brownell, B. R. Buckingham, Guy T. Bus- 
well, H. F. Spitzer, Ben A. Sueltz, C. L. 
Thiele, H. Van Engen, Harry G. Wheat. 
Above information from Dr. W. A. Brownell, 
Educational Psychologist, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, N. C.—a 
leading contributor to field of teaching arith- 
metic meaningfully. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





Wrigley's Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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GIVE NAME PENCILS for ECONOMICAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
ALSO IDEAL FOR GETTING BETTER CLASS WORK 


Printed with Pupils’ Names 
or with “Holiday Greetings 
from Miss (any name)” 


Pupils will appreciate Christmas gifts of 3 
or more of these name pencils. They are 
useful . . Names 
or greeting statement are printed in rich gilt 
All have real 
rubber erasers with brass tips. Order early 
to be sure of delivery before Christmas. 


+ and economical to give ! 


on assorted colored pencils. 


Less Than 10 Sets 
Are 18c A Set 


SET OF 3 PENCILS 


A Special Set 
of 5 Pencils 
Packed In A 
Leatherette Case 
Also Personalized 


37c Per Set 


Send money order or check with 
printed list of names. No C.O.D.'s, 
please. We pay postage. Order now. 
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Indians of North America 
(Continued from page 81) 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


Toward the close of the unit, 
the children dressed for the after- 
noon in Indian costumes which 
they had obtained, or in clothes 
resembling those that the Indians 
wore. Near the school is a small 
area of woodland. Here the chil- 
dren walked about, and talked 
about the games that Indian chil- 
dren could have played in such a 
place. At dismissal time the teach- 
er called the children together. She 
told them that as soon as she had 
finished reading a poem to them, 
they could make believe they were 
Indian children and start for home. 

After reading the poem “Indian 
Children,” by Annette Wynne, the 
teacher smiled at the children, 
turned, and walked toward the 
school building. There was silence 
for a few minutes. Then voices 
could be heard from the various 
directions in which the children 
went to their homes. There were 
no war whoops. The next morn- 
ing the children eagerly conversed 
about the things they saw and did 
on the way home. 

A resident of our town who had 
traveled among the Indians and 
has a fine collection of Indian ob- 
jects, came to talk to the class and 
showed some of her treasures. Hav- 
ing waited until this unit was near- 
ly over before inviting this guest, 
the class was more familiar with the 
subject and therefore could appre- 
ciate the talk and the collection 
much more. 


OUTCOMES NOT PLANNED 
FOR 


A. Other teachers asked to bring 
their classes to see the Indian ex- 
hibit. 

b.. Samples of activities within the 
unit were on exhibit at the confer- 
ence of Special Class teachers. 

C. An exhibit of the unit was 
placed by the children in the pub- 
lic library. 

D. A write-up of the exhibit was 
in the local newspaper. 

E. Several visitors of note came to 
see the exhibit. 


EVALUATION 


A. There was growth of interest in 
a worth-while subject. Most pu- 
pils were sufficiently interested to 
try to do their best. 

B. The notebooks were treasured 
possessions. They received so much 
use that the first pages were well 
worn before the last pages were 
added. 

C. The pupils decided that they 
would like to live with the Indians. 
They developed a sincere apprecia- 
tion for people of another race. 

D. The children experienced pride 
in having achieved something so 
successful and worth while. Great- 
er co-operation in obtaining and 
sharing information, planning ac- 
tivities, preparing the exhibit, and 
so on, was developed. 

E. There was a growth in interest 
and pleasure in visiting the public 
library to obtain books, and to ar- 
range the exhibit. 


F. There was growth in courtesy 
to one another, to visitors, to thoy 
from whom they wished to obtain 
help, to those to whom they wished 
to express appreciation, or extend 
invitations. 

G. There was development in self. 
respect, confidence, and poise, re- 
sulting from the interest in the class 
that was shown by people who 
knew about their success. 


Utilizing Children’s 
Interests 
(Continued from page 24) 


poems about the weather on days 
when that was paramount in our 
minds. All of this led up to a 
“Christmas Poetry Hour,” which 
proved so popular that it was fol- 
lowed by a “Winter Poetry Hour” 
in January and a period on patri- 
otic poems in, February. By this 
time most of the children were vol- 
untarily reading poems, and we 
were ready for our next venture, 
that of writing original poems for 
the class magazine. 

Individuals who are interested in 
specific hobbies are called upon fre- 
quently to make contributions 
the class at appropriate times—for 
example, John with his maps, Bill 
with his stamp collection, and Mary 
with her foreign dolls. Thus there 
is a constant interplay between in- 
dividuals, small groups, and the en- 
tire class. 

The various activities in the list 
give many opportunities for integra- 
tion. The class that is going to write 
a book, for example, will have to 
decide on the kind of book that is 
to be written. This activity may 
provide for year-long integration of 
English and science, or English and 
social studies, if either one of those 
subject-matter areas is chosen as a 
topic for the book. 

One of my classes became so fond 
of giving plays that the children 
wished to abandon all their other 
plans, and it was necessary to sce 
that this group did not become too 
one-sided in its interests. Instead of 
dramatizing the lives of famous in- 
ventors we gave reviews of books 
and stories about inventors, and we 
had a round-table discussion on the 
relative contributions of the inven- 
tors studied. We also constructed 
a simple telephone and telegraph. 
These activities proved fascinating 
once they were started, and they 
gave the group a more balanced 
program than they would have ob- 
tained through the medium of 
dramatization alone. 

I try to see that the class plans 
are reviewed occasionally so that all 
the topics listed at the beginning of 
the year may be given a chance to 
be fulfilled. When the children are 
launching a new unit, the unfin- 
ished plans are discussed to sce 
which ones will best fit in with the 
new work. For example, in a unit 
on machines and power aids, the 
class interest in magnets and science 
experiments will be considered. 

Making use of children’s interests 
not only enriches the required work, 
but, in addition, introduces new ac- 
tivities which may become lasting 
leisure-time interests. 
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Co-ordinating Home and 
School Menus 


(Continued from page 34) 


jess possibility for flexibility, while 
home menus offer a wide opportu- 
nity for variety to suit individual 
pre ferences and pocketbooks. Need- 
Jess repetition in the use of foods 
could be avoided when parents had 
copies of the school-lunch menus 
for a week at a time. 

[his working together of teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils was more 
than an exercise in improved nutri- 
tion. Friendships were made. Fam- 
ilv traditions were shared. Pride in 
pa irenthood and respect for educa- 
= developed new scope. Family 
relationships were more closely uni- 
fied. Regardless of race, creed, or 
nationality, interest in the welfare 
of children can always be counted 
on as a means of bringing groups 
t ether. 

Note: Dr. Tinsley observed this proj- 
ect in school-community participation as 
a part of the Workshop in Nutrition 
Education for School and Community 
sponsored by New York University and 
New York State Education Department 
in the summer of 1947, while she was 


acting as Consultant in Nutrition Edu- 
cation for General Mills, Inc. 


Janie’s Cardboard Motto 
(Continued from page 23) 


Jars did pile up with remarkable 
rapidity. Janie’s closet had room 
for only a few. She decided to lim- 
it her collection to half pints only. 
Then she reluctantly weeded out 
those that had no lids to screw on. 

“T’ve tried to give some to some- 
body that needs them,” she report- 
ed perplexedly, “but everyone has 
enough. I wonder what Grandma 
would say about wasting them.” 

“I think,” replied her mother, 
trying not to smile at Janie’s se- 
riousness, “she would tell you that 
this kind of waste is something 
which can’t be helped at present.” 

“T’ll not waste any more than I 
can help,” decided Janie, who 
found it hard to give up an idea. 
“Grandma says everything we save 
comes in handy some day. I think, 
Mother, I'll ask Daddy to let me 
put my jars on those little shelves 
in the garage.” 

Daddy did not object, and so as 
weeks went by the shelves along the 
sides of the garage began to gleam 
with a row of shining jars. It 
was a long time before Janie found 
any use for them, but one by one 
she carefully washed and _ boiled 
new ones and set them on the 
shelves. Finally her father laugh- 
ingly said, “Well, Janie, the jars are 
halfway around the garage now. 
What will you do when they meet? 
Stack another row on top?” 

“Maybe by that time, Daddy, 
they'll be needed for something,” 
Janie responded hopefully. 

Then one day Janie attended a 
meeting of a girls’ club which met 
after school. She came home with 
shining eyes. “Mother,” she cried, 
“we're going to earn money to send 
presents to some children overseas. 
The older girls are going to make 
fudge and we younger ones are go- 
ing to sell it. Josephine Royal’s fa- 
ther is going to help them make it 





We think everybody will want to 
buy it when they know it is almost 
the same as that coming from the 
Royal store. He’s going to cut the 
fudge into exactly even pieces with 
his candy cutter. 

“And, Mother, we talked about 
putting the candy in paper bags 
and selling it for twenty cents a 
bag. Then all of a sudden, what 
do you think I did? I asked them 
whether they thought it would look 
nice to put the candy in jars. 
Josephine said that would be fine, 





but where would we get the jars? 
I told her I had half a garageful 
and they all laughed. But when I 
explained, she said that would be 
lovely, and everyone agreed. I told 
them some of the jars had red lids, 
but not all. So hen Grace Engle 
said she’d paint all the lids red. 
“And, Mother, Josephine said 
she thought we could get five cents 
more for the candy in jars than we 
planned to charge for it in paper 
bags. That means we'll make a lot 
more money for the children over- 








seas—all because I kept the jars tilé 
they came in handy.” 

Janie’s mother had just time to 
remark “I’m so glad,” when her 
daughter went on, “And, Mother, 
I had to make a speech! The pres- 
ident asked me to tell how I hap- 
pened to have all those jars, so I 
explained about Grandma’s mot- 
to. Then they all clapped ‘their 
hands and the president said we'd 
better have a ‘Waste not, want 
not’ motto of our own and hang 
it where we could always see it.” 



























































































THIS TEACHING AID MAKES 
CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol is children the importance of good 
designed to appeal to the com- cleanliness habits. 
petitive spirit inherent in chil- 
dren. It makes cleanliness a 
fascinating game. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
will add interest to your school 
program and promote a very 
worthwhile objective—better 
cleanliness habits among your 
pupils. The material is yours 
for the asking. 


Developed for use in the school- 
room and home, the Patrol 
material already has proved an 
effective means of teaching 


JOIN THE IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 


OF PEOPLE BELONG:-WH Y DON) te 





INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 


SHEETS—colorfully printed on both 
sides—link school and home. Through 
them, your effort to foster good clean- 
liness habits in the schoolroom are 
checked on—and supplemented by the 
parents. 















PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, Kindly send me sufficient material for 


___ students. 








TEACHER S NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 





CITY OR TOWN STATE 
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| To Soap or Not to Soap 
| (Continued from page 40) 
| 


for the chair and notices the sign 
there and the one at the table.) 
Why, Bob, look—more signs! 
sosp—Say, what is this, anyway? 
(Reads.) “Shall we carry off this 
| table with your airplane on it?” 
yeRRy—Here’s another one. (He 
lifts paper and reads.) “Shall we 
take this chair with Jerry’ s glove?” 
Bposp—I don’t know who put these 
signs here, but they may be right. 
| 1 wouldn’t want anything to hap- 
pen to my plane. 
yerryY—I wouldn’t want to lose 


my ball and glove either. } For middle and upper 

poBp—That doesn’t leave us any- NEW © grades, a colorful noch 
| thing to do but soap the windows. | shat explains in simple language lee bs 
| JERRY—W ell, we’ve got plenty of make good posters. Over 100 illustra. 
soap, 80 we Can svap all the car tions, many in color. Discussions of 
windows in town. . . full-page reproductions of posters made 

nop—O.K. I don’t sce any sign by children. Invaluable $4 -00 per copy 
about soap. (Just then the rolled- Soe teacher and pupil. postpaid 


p rai c 
up newspaper is thrown onto the ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


porch.) What’s that? 3 sae 
yerry—Looks like the evening 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, itineis 


TRACE MARK 8EG. U.S. PAT. OFF paper. Pick it up and see. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK BOB (opening paper) —Here’s an- NUMBER WORKBOOKS 


@ Popular with the children because of the wonderful Dari-Rich other sign. Someone has put it in- ; An Activity Book is 
chocolate flavor! Popular with lunchroom dieticians and managers side the paper. — 





Beginning Arithmetic 


because Dari-Rich is a frech dairy drink containing milk solids s ‘ hh. ae ' ie 
—the most important of all food values for growing children! aaa i “What doc dee = iy NUMBER FUN meer Pee We wand | 
Bos (reads)—“Two killed in aus - supplement numb 


f : - . A ‘ teaching in kinderg 
Dart- Rich is the sure way of inducing children to to accident. Driver couldn’t sce ten and first grad 
include more milk solids with lunch! Bottled by local because Halloween pranksters had S| Pictures give the chil 
dairies—handled in the school lunchroom just as any P ie 


Novdred ype nth awe smeared his windows with soap.” a 
other tres airy drink! . — the numbers taught. In 


(There is a significant pause. PC A= mae addition, the printed 
JERRY | in a small voice)—Soap? | | ' omer gill i cg “ome 

Chicago 10, Ill. 679 Orleans Street BoB—Soap. oe eo 
New York 18, N. Y. 330 W. 42nd Street Both boys drop soap.) eecmurvesrorcowrany} vitalize the less 


vitalize lessons 


Los Angeles 11, Cal. 4368 District Boulevard jeany—Weil, thats out. _ Prepares for use of 1 
; (All the other children in Hal- | text. 64 pages, 8% x 11 inches, with 145 il 


° trations. 
loween costumes enter, shouting, | “*" ' 
36ce per copy: $3.60 per dozen, postpaid 


F R FE FE C ATA LO G 0 F “Surprise! Halloween Surprise!’’) - ertns Keon . 
BOB- What’s this? Write for 88-page buying quide of over 3000 


TEACHING HELPS. Sent free on request. 


jupy—It’s a party. We’re going 
¢ ‘ ¢ _— ~tyy! 
RHYTHM BAND to have a Halloween party! Beckley - Cardy Co. 


rop (holding up a big picture of 


| N S T i U M E | T y a clown minus a nose) —We’re go- 1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 


ing to pin the nose on the clown! A T MN ART AIDS 
(Joe and Ben drag in a big tub U U 
Every elementary grade school teacher should have a | of water.) dase, Cic:-titen siete: Cette Galitie We iin a 
copy ‘of this new guide to instrumentation for Rhythm jor—We'll all duck for apples. Ideas. Back-to-School themes, Hallowe'en and Thar 


giving activities, Posters, Blackboard Borders, Ma 


Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and packed with | (Ben pours a big sack of apples | Roll: Comnmer snd may, other Season 21°) 


illustrations and prices on all instruments and | jnto the water.) Postpaid, for only $1.00. Art Activities Workshop, 
. ’ ’ 


) Outfits in the complete line. Mail coupon today jupy—Oh, look! Here come CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 
..- Catalog is offered free and without obligation. | Grandma and Grandpa Clark. 

— eae . DEAR TEACHER 

LOOK TO LUDWIG & LUDWIG FOR ALICE—They are coming here. The “Sunny-South” VIZ-ED 
Pea RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS BEN—What are they carrying? 3 2 46 oe wee be —_ 
‘ - d Southlanc Fe grip 
You can count on Ludwig & Ludwig, yore—Come in, Grandma and EOE attention and imagination 

largest producer of Rhythm Band In- | Grandp: your class—cotton seed, long 
. randpa. wr Le alge tt yen Fn gM 
struments, to supply all your require- E leaf pine cones and needles, live-oak acorns, rij 


. . . rice stalks, Spanish moss, etc. Write for descrip 
ments for this type of equipment. (Grandma and Grandpa enter | rice stalks, Spa 


Individual pieces or complete out- carrying platters of popcorn balls.) VISUAL EDUCATION SUPPLY 
- > are all ee Send GRANDpA—Grandma and I heard | 353 Preston c. Spartanburg, S. C. 
- or new cataio oday. . . 
on 8 . you children were having a party, PAT 


so we thought we’d help you out. eel 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG ovision oF c.¢. conn tro. I bneieaar:s, P } ; = e-Imprinted 
Dept. 1019, Elkhart, indiana }| GRANDMA—Here, have a popcorn orders fron ny anay: bis prot 7 MG LES) 

COMPLETE OUTFITS Send, free and without obligation, new Rhythm Band catalog. ball. (She passes popcorn balls.) Christmas Cards with name —65 big lines CARDS 


pe re for son, hamaieg designs, 
$8.65 up. MAIL COUPON Name - CHILDREN— | hank you! Gee — | $1.00 qnoestmenhs of Serene LA | 50 for ‘y 


. ; ome ° Ww Eve 
FOR FREE CATALOG Ajeiem : they’re good! This is a treat. Chrietenaa tenor toe areas Stoners. aren 
atta ae GRANDPA—You young folks de- Southern Greeting Card Co. Dept. 0, Assortments 


serve a treat. When I hear about 


the destructive things some chil- 
Add Atmosphere to Your dren do on Halloween, I’m mad as WHEN BUVING SHEET music 
THANKSGIVING a hornet—hey, what ails you? ask your dealer to show y 


PROGRAMS , ( Boys appeat to be choking.) CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


jon he BD ST ‘ IT. costs ONLY 20 O¢ A COPY 
= . T. 
with IDEAL Built-Up | ee yERRY—N-nothing. talogue Of 3700 Selections 


Multi-Color Posters | = * nd ot GRANDMA—Take a drink of water. 
f ame y . . 
Four 12 in. x 36 in. panels— Pre- 00 “a ive | poor BOB—W 4 have to admit—we did 


paring the Feast, Pilgrims Re- 4 this . 
“s turning from Church, The First postpar have some bad ideas— 
- Thanksgiving and Thanksgiving : o grt No 
Also available : Today. Order this attractive set on oY JeRRY—But Rod and Judy have 
from your dealer today. Ask for bership : 


No. 603 Pilgrim Posters, set No. 646. Price 66c. rovers oll | changed our minds. tE=G wi Soo Reeiting Gavlotune Gores 

e063 Early Cehonie,  r  Compiete Bilal thoes privilege | GRANDPA—Good for Rod and | ge Seater ces ee ae roc gis your pre a 

No. 644 Pioneer Life. . tontbene — ine o te Bal : f (H = to Ggc. Also 18 other Christmas and Bye"? 4 
f ’ clue | Judy. Enjoy your fun, now. CO) aaa 16. Card All-Gecasion: Stationery. fnew impor: 

IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY \ and Grandma start to exit.) Sesten Wee ate, reir es Sorte "VREE SAMPLE 
8322 Birkhoff Ave. e Chicayo 29, Illinoi | “111 Personal Cards; ‘'Feature’’ Assortment on approval. Write today. 

; + le Bae 125 Madison, Dept IN, Chicago 3, Itlinols ALL CHILDREN—Indeed we will! | WALLACE BROWN, imc,225 Fifth Ave.,Dept. 1-92, New York 10,8... 
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Ten Little Indians 
(Continued from page 37) 


vift is presented. Lady in Waiting 
returns gift to table. Lady in Wait- 
ing at left holds up a gold trinket.) 

SAILORS (in unison)—Gold! 

Lady in Waiting returns gift to 
table. Repeat above action alter- 
nately until all gifts are displayed.) 

QuEEN—Thank you, Columbus. 

KING—Come! We shall have a 
feast! (He escorts Queen from 
throne, and motions all to follow.) 

All exit in the following order: 
Ladies in Waiting, Flag-Bearers, 
Sailors, Indians, and Columbus. 
Indians play tom-toms while leav- 
ing stage. Before Columbus exits, 
he walks to center of stage, bows 
cracefully, and in courtly style 
sweeps his plumed hat.) 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Flags of Columbus 
and Spain may be made as directed in 
Holiday Handicraft, by Nina R. Jordan, 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
Inc.. New York 17. 

The song “Ten Little Indians” may be 
found in the following music books: 
American Songs for Children, by W. B. 
Palmer, published by The Macmiian 
Company, New York 1); First Year and 
Kindergarten, by Hollis Dann, published 
by American Book Co., New York 16; 
Universal School Music Series, Book 
One, published by Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, Inc., New York 3. 


A Witch for Cinders 


(Continued from page 22) 
fellow. “You're a cat, aren’t you?” 
he continued, ready to pop back in- 
to his hole if Cinders made the 
slightest move. 

“A kitten,” corrected Cinders, 
“and because this is Halloween, 
I’m looking for a witch.” 

“These woods are too lonely for 
witches,” said the chipmunk. 

“That’s too bad,” Cinders replied. 
“Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern thought I'd 
surely find one here. Well, thanks 
for telling me anyway.” And olf 
went Cinders once more. 

“There are no witches in town, 
and there are none in the woods. 
Where can they all be? There must 
be at least one little witch some- 
where,” he said to himself, as he 
trotted out of the woods. 

By this time the moon had come 
up, and once Cinders thought he 
saw a witch just ahead of him. He 
hurried to overtake it, but the faster 
he went, the faster the witch went. 
Finally Cinders discovered that in- 
stead of a witch, it was his own 
shadow he was following! 

Cinders became so discouraged 
that he turned toward home. He 
had almost reached his own block 
when he heard a jumble of noises 
behind him—horns were blowing, 
and there was much laughing and 
shouting. Cinders ducked behind a 
tree, very much frightened. 

As the noise came nearer, Cinders 
peered from behind the tree, and 
saw the strangest sight! Tall fig- 
ures and short ones, swathed in 
sheets and clown suits and other 
funny outfits, seemed to be floating 
along in the moonlight. They all 
wore masks, and some of them were 
having trouble holding their cos- 
tumes around them. All of them 
were laughing except a chubby lit- 
tle witch at the very end of the pro- 
cession, She was rather tearful. 











“Ah, there is a witch at last,” ex- 
claimed Cinders to himself, and he 
trotted right along behind the chub- 
by little figure. “I'll bet she is cry- 
ing because she wants a black kitten 
for Halloween,” he thought. 

Every once in a while Cinders 
would arch his back and wave his 
plumy tail in true black-cat style, 
and then he’d miaow. But the lit- 
tle witch didn’t see him, and she 
couldn’t hear him, either, because 
the clowns and ghosts were making 
so much noise. 





One by one the costumed figures 
stopped at their own homes, and 
finally the chubby little witch and 
Cinders were all that was left of 
the procession. 

At last they came to a house 
which was strangely familiar to 
Cinders, and the little witch walked 
up the path. For a moment Cinders 
was puzzled; then he knew that this 
was his home. But surely the witch 
didn’t live here, too! 

“Miaow, miaow,” said Cinders. 
The little witch stopped, and looked 


> 


= . 
MEAT, POULTRY, 
FISH or EGGS 





down, startled. “Why, Cinders,” 
she exclaimed, as she picked him 
up, “here you’ve been following me 
all the time, and I thought you were 
lost! I didn’t have a bit of fun 
Halloweening because I was so 
worried about you.” 

Cinders purred happily. “Mia- 
ow, miaow,” he said, meaning of 
course, “I wasn’t lost, Nancy. I 
was just looking for a witch. But 
if I had known you were a witch, 
I wouldn’t have gone away from 
home to search for one.” 








New Approach to Nutrition TRAINING 


Here is a teacher who is on the 
right track in helping her class meet 
the problem of better nutrition. The 
clever 7-car cardboard cut-out train 
represents the Basic 7 Food Groups 

translating the children’s daily 
diet needs into an engrossing play 
experience. As they dramatize their 
food problems in an entertaining 
manner, the children are learning 


better eating habits. 

Nutrition projects like these are 
typical in the many hundreds of 
elementary schools where nutrition 
is being emphasized. Through Gen- 
eral Mills “Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Education,” 
participating teachers are receiving 
materials, ideas and individual guid- 
ance to help them plan nutrition 
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EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota I 


and materials. 
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study to fit their own curriculum. 

How do you intend to meet the 
pressing need for raising diet stand- 
ards among your group? What plans 
have you made for nutrition training 
this year? If you would like to 
survey your class—to determine 
what they know about foods and 
where their diets ought to show im- 
provement—send this coupon today. 


Cra] jy. j 
Brn ~~ oe Mi 7. me f 
bliances Corears A / 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, In 
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By Walt Disney Productions, this 
film combines grace and warmth 
with scientific perfection. Widely 
acclaimed by many thousands of 
teachers, parents and teen-age 
girls who have seen it. A 16 mm. 
full-color sound print is available, 
free, on a short-term basis. 





“Very Personally Yours’ 
a booklet based on the film. 
Contains supplementary ma- 
terial for review and reference. 


Menstrual Physiology 
large, full-color chart for use 
by instructor during lectures. 
Shows the menstrual process 
in easy-to-follow diagrams. 





MORE FREE | 
TEACHING AIDS 


= 


| The Story of 


Menstruation 


‘ 


FREE EDUCATIONAL 


FILM FOR SCHOOLS 





. 


Your students should see this timely 
motion picture because it teaches them 
so much. Tells young girls in a calm, 
straight-forward tone much they should 
know about a natural body function: Re- 
moves silly superstitions, conquers need- 
less embarrassment. Points the way to 
mental and physical fitness. 










SIMPLY MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


Educational Department 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 

919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex*, the 
following material: 

0 Full details on the Movie, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
-- Copies of the new booklet, “Very Personally Yours.” 
D One full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology chart. 


1-108 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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‘Shoes Thru The Ages’ 


WITHOUT COST 


UPON REQUEST WE WILL SEND TO YOU, WITHOUT 
COST OR OBLIGATION, A FASCINATING REVIEW 
OF SHOES AND SHOE MAKING FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME... 
SET CONSISTS OF: 


1) FULL COLOR SCHOOLROOM HANGER, 
SIZE 28 x 42 INCHES. 


2) COLORFUL, RICHLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
LET, 40 PAGES, SIZE 41-4 x 61-4 INCHES. 


An excellent addition to the classroom... hanger and booklet weave 
a highly entertaining and educational history of the shoes of all ages. 
Mail your request in, and receive this unique set Absolutely FREE. 


Red Goosé Division 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








“Half the Fun of Having Feet” 
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Rocks Help Make Soil : 
(Continued from page 78) 


silt. Flood plains are built by the 
silt left after a flooded river re- 
cedes. This silt is usually rich top- 
soil. 

If the river is not flowing too fast 
when it reaches its mouth and if 
the ocean currents are not too 
strong, the soil still carried by the 
water will be left in the ocean at 
the mouth of the river. In time an 
area of fertile land will be built up. 
This land is called a delta. 

Several years ago much of the 
United States, especially the Great 
Plains region, suffered from a se- 
vere drought. Parts of the Dako- 
tas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Colorado, which had a dry climate 
anyway, found that their soil was 
becoming a fine, loose powder, eas- 
ily blown by the wind. For two or 
three years these states suffered 
from terrible winds which swept 
up this loose topsoil and carried it 
sometimes hundreds of miles. The 
Dust Bowl, as it became known, 
was made barren. Many discour- 
aged people left their homes be- 
cause they could no longer farm for 
a living. This is a large-scale ex- 
ample of a process which is almost 
always going on to some extent. 


2. Residual soils. 


Some soil was formed at the 
very place where it is now located. 
It rests on the bedrock from which 
it was made. It may be covered 
with richer topsoil, transported 
there from some other place. If it 
is under a layer of topsoil, we call 
it the subsoil. Subsoil or residual 
soil is not usually very satisfactory 
for farming. However, residual soil 
formed from lava or limestone, if 
well fertilized and treated with 
humus, may be put into crops. 
Residual soil will probably at some 
time ‘or other become transported 
soil. 

F. Conservation of the soil—The 
forces of wind and water which 
build soil for us also take it away 
from us and give it to someone else. 
Moreover, earthquakes, volcanoes, 
and other violent forces are con- 
stantly changing the appearance of 
the earth. Some of these. soil losses 
are beyond our control, but some 
of them we can either prevent or 
control. We have just begun to 
realize in recent years the urgency 
of conserving our topsoil if we want 
to continue to raise food. These are 
some ways in which the soil may 
be saved. 

1. Flood control. 

Our country has had many de- 
structive floods, especially of the 
Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi riv- 
ers. One of the ways in which we 
have tried to control these floods 
was by building levees. This plan 
has not entirely succeeded. 

Effective flood-control measures 
include replanting the forests and 
grasslands around the headwaters 
and tributaries of the great rivers; 
planting the hillsides to grass or 
leaving them in their natural uncul- 
tivated vegetation; and providing 
a sensible system of reservoirs and 
dams along the upper parts of 
the turbulent rivers to control the 
amount of water flowing down- 


stream. These dams and reservoiy, 
would not only prevent floods, by 
also provide irrigation and power. 
2. Terracing. 

Planting gentle slopes in “steps,” 
leaving ledges to check erosion and 
to hold water. 

3. Contour plowing. 

Plowing with the curve or con. 
tour of hilly land, rather than 
straight up and down. 

4. Strip farming. 

Cultivated crops, such as corn 
loosen the soil so that it is easily 
washed away. Crops such as clove; 
and alfalfa have many _hairlike 
roots which bind the soil and help 
hold water. If strip farming js 
combined with contour plowing, 
and alternate bands of crops are 
planted across the slopes of hills, 
much soil can be saved. 

5. Rotation of crops. 

Alternating crops on land in dif- 
ferent years, so that minerals taken 
from the soil by one kind of crop 
can be restored by others, is a 
means of saving the soil. 

6. Fertilizing. 

Mineral foods in the soil are tak- 
en out by plants or by heavy rains 
Fertilizing means artificially adding 
such natural mineral foods to the 
soil. 

7. Adding humus to the soil. 

Spreading manure, plowing un- 
der green crops, and so on, help 
add needed foods to the soil. 

8. Reclaiming the Dust Bowl. 

During the 1930’s many people 
moved away from the Dust Bowl. 
The determined few who stayed 
have worked hard to restore this 
section. It is harder to rebuild soil 
than to save it. Many activities 
have been carried out, including 
the. planting of shelter belts of 
trees, and restoring grasslands. 

ACTIVITIES 
A. Start a rock collection at school. 
Get as many different kinds of rock 
as you can find in your community 
or elsewhere. 
B. Make a special study of any un- 
usual rock formations and rock 
quarries in your county. 
C. What types of soil are repre- 
sented in your community? Put 
samples in bottles, label them, and 
add them to your rock collection. 
D. If you have an opportunity to 
visit and observe some good collec- 
tions of rocks and minerals, do so. 
E. Examine all the rocks in your 
school collection, or some rocks on 
the way to school, for evidence of 
the different kinds of weathering. 
F. In your reading, learn how riv- 
ers start and how they grow. Give 
a report, tracing a river from its 
source to its mouth. 
G. Read about the great ice sheet 
of prehistoric times. Tell the class 
many of the ways it changed the 
appearance of North America. 
H. Add to your notebook, clippings 
about flood-control plans for the 
Missouri River Valley or some 
stream in your vicinity. 
I. Add to your science dictionary 
at least fifty new words which you 
have learned during this study of 
rocks and soil. 
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Facing the Seatwork 
Problem 


(Continued from page 32) 


ARITHMETIC 
1. After the children have learned 


to study their number facts properly 
and alone, writing the facts for 
practice can be very helpful. There 
are many variations of this basic 
assignment. 

a) List all the number facts (ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division) that have ..... for 
an answer. Write each of these 
Sanaa times. 

b) Write all the facts that have 
. in the example or answer. 
Make that number large (or small, 
red, green, and so on). 

c) Write the addition (or sub- 
traction, multiplication, and so on) 
a 
2. Make up examples or problems 
with which to quiz the class. Of 
course, they must be answered. (Be 
sure to specify the number of digits 
or columns allowed. ) 


$. Draw ........ . Clocks. Show the 
following times: 9:00, 12:30 (and 
so on). 


4, Count by three’s to . 
5. Here is an algebra game. Find 
Mr. X. (On blackboard or hecto- 
graphed sheets list some number 
facts, omitting part of each.) For 
example, 6—x=4. 6—2=~4. 
Mr. X is 2. 


A Real Pal 
(Continued from page 23) 


to watch with shining eyes while 
Fred sawed boxes in a businesslike 
manner. He came back with a 
pitcher of ice water and several pa- 
per cups. 

The cold water helped a lot. 
Presently the corn and the straw- 
berry patch were done. Then they 
attacked the pole beans, stripping 
the dried vines off and stacking the 
poles neatly in the toolhouse. 

But their interest began to lag. 
Bobby, seeing this, kept up their 
spirits by pretending the little pup- 
py was with them. It made the 
boys laugh and the time went fast- 
er. “Careful, Charlie,” Bobby 
would say. “You almost stepped 
on his tail! He’s right under your 
feet.” Or “See him rolling in the 
dirt! He’s scratching his back.” It 
was silly, of course, but it helped. 

At last the noon whistle blew, 
and the boys, whooping at their re- 
lease, trooped home for dinner. 

Fred wa$ looking the garden over 
when they returned.. “You’re do- 
ing a good job, fellows,” he told 
them. “Keep it up.” 

lhe boys in their turn inspected 
the doghouse. The sides were com- 
plete, and all it lacked was a roof. 

Bobby pranced as he ran back to 
the garden, but the other boys were 
no longer so enthusiastic as they 
had been that morning. 

“I hate to work all day Satur- 
day,” complained Charlie. “Might 
as well be in school.” ° 

Just then from the direction of 
the village came the sound of a 
band. The boys dropped their tools 
and listened! 


“It’s a parade!” cried Terry. 

“Or a circus!” cried Charlie. 
“C’mon, let’s find out. A band’s 
more fun than root beer and cook- 
ies!” He was off, and after a min- 
ute Paul followed him. 


going to the athletic field to prac- 
tice marching for the football game 
next Saturday.” 

Bobby would have loved to go 
along and listen, but he went back 
to the garden, where he found 





“You going too?” Bobby looked 
at Terry. Terry looked undecided. 

Bobby walked slowly across the 
field to where Fred’s hammer was 
still tapping. “You sticking?” he 
asked. 

“Of course,” said Fred. “That 
music is just the high-school band 


Terry pulling up the dry pepper 
plants. “You stay,” he told Terry, 
“and after supper you can go with 
me when I get the puppy, and we’ll 
give him a bath together.” 
“That'll be fun,” Terry told him, 
“but you don’t have to bribe me. I 
wasn’t going to quit, anyhow.” | 








It took Bobby and Terry longer 
to finish cleaning the garden wiih- 
out the help of the other two boys, 
but they stuck to it. . It was late in 
the afternoon when they completed 
the job. How they relished the root 
beer and cookies! Fred had gone 
in when the boys came up to ad- 
mire the doghouse, completed, and 
shining with a coat of white paint. 

“That'll be dry pretty quick 
now,” Fred called out to them, as 
they passed the open windows of 

(Continued on page 91) 
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“Mechanical powder puff” is this rail car, coating 
a mine passageway with a spray of rock dust. This 
underground “cosmetic,” processed from lime rock 
into a damp whitish powder, dilutes coal dust and ter working conditions, 
safeguards against explosions. Just another one of 
the reasons America’s coal mines are world’s safest. 





It’s fun finding out about coal! This ancient natural 
resource holds many surprises. To prove it, we've 
prepared a sparkling quiz booklet, full of up-to-date 
facts about coal. Your classes will enjoy it. For free 
copies, just mail the coupon. 


| 
| 
BITUMINOUS & COAL | 
| 
| 
| 
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Name__ 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street- 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION City__ 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. I 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C, 


Please send me _____ free copies otf 
Ovp Kine Coat Catits a New Tune! 


Name of School 


WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS 


and Shovel? 














In the superintendent's office mine section foremen, 
seated before a map showing miles of mine “streets,” 
discuss supervisory programs for greater salety, bet- 


increased efficiency. They've 


top sergeants in the world’s most important army of 
supply, America’s progressive coal mines! 
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Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders To understand today’s fast-breaking national news and con.- 


in the school field. That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established | fusing world events calls for an impartial, authoritative source of informa. 
| tion. And that calls for Newsweek! 
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A Real Pal 
(Continued from page 89) 


his house. “T’ll bring over some 
hay after supper.” 
“Thanks, Fred,” Bobby an- 


swered. Then to Terry he said, 
“Fred’s a real pal, isn’t he? And 
so are you, Terry! Why don’t you 
call up your mother and find out 
whether you can stay for supper? 
Then we'll go together for the dog 
after supper.” 

“O.K.,” Terry agreed, as he fol- 
lowed Bobby into the kitchen, 


Introducing Number to 
First-Graders 
(Continued from page 16) 


TIME 


The clock and calendar have a 
place in the six-year-old’s school 
program. 

1. Make a calendar, and record 
daily the date and weather. 

2. Keep an event calendar. How 
many days until Thanksgiving? the 
birthday party? Christmas? 

3. Keep a class diary of the out- 
standing activities of the day. 

4. Make clocks and use the com- 
mercial cardboard clock with mov- 
able hands to indicate time for bed, 
school, recess, music, and so on. 

MEASURE AND WEIGHT 

Meaningful situations that re- 
quire the use of measuring arise in 
school. Cooking simple recipes ne- 
cessitates the use of a measuring 


cup and spoon, just as woodwork 
construction demands the ruler and 
yardstick. 

1. Keep a diary of plant growth 
from the bulbs and seeds planted in 
the schoolroom or out-of-doors. 

2. Measure and compare the 
height of children. 

3. Give your pupils experience in 
filling with water half-pint, pint, 
quart, half-gallon, and gallon jars. 

4. Cut apart a ruler and a yard- 
stick into inches, so that the chil- 
dren can feel the length of one 
inch, two inches, and so on. Tape 
underside of ruler and yardstick to 
hold the divisional parts together. 

5. Children enjoy using a scale 
to weigh themselves, as well as to 
weigh a stack of books, magazines, 
or papers. A small scale in the 
classroom can be used to weigh 
various articles. Bags can be filled 
with heavyweight and lightweight 
substances in one-, two-, and ten- 
pound lots. Weights can be com- 
pared by lifting the bags. 

CONCLUSION 

Through the construction of the 
multisensory materials children get 
added experience in understanding 
arithmetic, and in appreciating its 
numerical handwork. These mate- 
rials also answer the seatwork prob- 
lem of the first-grade teacher. All 
the materials described, except the 
marble game, can be manipulated 
and played by the children while a 
reading class is in session. By sub- 
stituting soft balls, the marble game 
could also be played during recita- 
tion hours. 


TEACHERS... MOTHERS... CHILDREN... 


ment. Children 4-10 are delighted with its stories, 
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lilting poems and pictures that 
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MONTH + September-Janvary 


filled with Art Ideas 


5 issues of SCHOOL ARTS Maga- 
zine give you illustrations, projects, 
source reference teaching material 
and lessons to help you in your 
teaching. Many of the illustrated 
articles are from teachers who share 
with you their experiences and 
successes. 


Here’s the kind of help you like 
— designs and decoration, drawing 
ideas, simple crafts, folk arts from 
other countries, holiday ideas, inte- 
gration suggestions, lettering, post- 
ers. Saves your time, increases your 
teaching success. 


Read the list of the subjects for 
your 5 issues— each almost equal 
to.a book of art helps. These are 
yours by filling in and mailing the 
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ships, children's books, movie guide and programs for 
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PARENTS' MAGAZINE is indispensable. 
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Junior NATURAL HISTORY 
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The Reader’s Digest 
READING 
WORKBOOK 


For GRADE 6 
and Remedial Grades 7 and 8 
The First Book in an 
Exciting New Series of 


Reading Workbooks for 
Elementary Grades. 





artes of oe Uncereert : 
ent the Werte He Lovet tm 
Pew Bere ne 


The vivid and timely articles included in this new and 
different Reading Workbook are all selected from the 
Reader’s Digest and skillfully rewritten and adapted 
for 6th Grade reading ability. 

Following each article are TESTED workbook exer- 
cises that improve comprehension, reading ability and 


FREE 


Aaswer Key 
for teachers 





— vocabulary. This ONE book is therefore a reader and 
— 5 ve pige> workbook combined! 

Readers be / : 

Yirkboo There are 21 fascinating articles in the Reading 

R ding Workbook—an article a week for the entire semester. 

Gl “ » KEY . 2 . 

cwER The book is set in large, easy-to-read type and fully 

AN aR \ illustrated in four colors. Yet the school net price is 

P only 42¢ per copy (list price 56c) plus shipping 


charges, for this big 132-page book. 


So that you can judge this new Reader's Digest 
Reading Workbook for yourself, we will send you a 
FREE examination copy, and a FREE copy of the 8- 
page Answer Key, if you mail the coupon below 
promptly. 





_| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 








Educational Dept., READER’S DIGEST, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


a FREE examination copy of the Reader’s Digest READING 
Also include a FREE copy of the ANSWER KEY. 
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A Mother Goose Activity 
(Continued from page 76) 


2. Decorations. 

Napkins and plates were appro- 
priately decorated with crayons. 
3. Refreshments. 

Fruit punch, and cookies made 
according to the following recipe, 
were served. 

1% cups (15 oz. can) sweetened 
condensed milk 

4, cup peanut butter 

1 cup cornflakes 

Mix and divide in two parts. To 
one part add | cup raisins and 1 
cup chopped nuts. To the other 
part add 2 cups shredded coconut. 
Drop by teaspoons on greased bak- 
ing sheet, leaving two inches be- | 
tween cookies. Bake in 375° oven | 
for 15 minutes or until brown. Re- 
move from sheet at once. Makes 
4 dozen small cookies. 

B. Program. 

The program consisted of choral | 
reading, songs, singing games, and 
a game contest conducted by chil- 
dren in which the mothers guessed 
the rhymes which were dramatized. 


CORRELATIONS 





FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 
602 ADAMS ST. ELMIRA, N.Y, 
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From Forest Hills 
"Y.A.R. builds 
Reading skills!” 
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r FREE Sample set for your classroom: 


n 


s 


iteleloh mms lile, ate grade taught. 


YOUNG AMERICA READERS 


32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y 





A. Art. AAAAANAANAAANAS 
1. Making frieze. 

2. Making invitations. 

3. Decorating plates and napkins. 

4. Setting tea table attractively. 

B. Language. 


1. Conversing during planning pe- | 
riods. 

2. Practicing for program. 

3. Choral speaking of rhymes. 

C. Singing and rhythms.—Present- 
ing songs and singing games. 





Lips...Arms...Legs 


Now Happy! I had ugly superfluous hair. . .was 
unloved...discouraged. Tried many things...even ra- 
zors. Then I developed asimple, inexpensive method 
D.N be that brought satisfactory results. Its regular use he!ps 
. ivum re Ts. thousands retain admiration, love, happiness. My 
1. Counting number of plates need- | FREE book about Superfiuous Hair explains method, 
“pin . > | proves success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also 

ed, napkins, cookies, and so forth. | TRIAL OFFER. Write Mme. ANNETTE LANZETTE, 
2. Buying and paying for these | P.O. Box 4040, Mdse. Mart, Dept.483, Chicago, IIL 


things on trip to store. . 
pieces of Naor 


3. Learning to recognize 
money and value of each. 

MAKE Show Rich New Satin and Velour 
Eales | Cards never before offered. Amazing 


E. Socialization. 
1. Learning to work together and | |MOMEY] Value! Gets easy orders fast! Gor - 
S 
’ : FAST | geous Christmas Cards with name, 50 


share responsibility. (Each child for $1 up. New features, clever ideas. 

. : : Pays up to100% cash profit. Imprinted Stationery. 20 other 
had a part in the program, in the | money-makers sell at 60¢ to $1.00. Samples on Approval. 
preparation for the party, and in 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept 845M, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
cleaning up afterward.) 


2. Learning, to make and acknowl- 
edge introductions, serving refresh- 
ments properly, being polite and 
courteous to guests. 

EpiTorIAL Note: Nursery rhymes and 
songs can be found on the following 
Decca records: Decca CU 100, “Mother 
Goose Songs,” by Frank Luther; Decca 
CU 101, “Nursery Rhymes,” by Frank 
Luther. They are both 12-inch unbreak- 
able records and cost $2.00 each. 





SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Satin and Velour Desiens [-7) 













NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
fying earnings reported by graduates in 
Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po- 
lice and Entertainment fields. Others 
have developed profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, Personal 





SELL ONLY SO BOXES OF CARDS 


Show mete ! 
in Christmas, Religious, Humorous, 


Wrappings, Everyday C , Stationery. 22 
different box assortments, retail 60c to $1.00. 
Personal Christmas rds, for $1 
Extra sales with New Address Book and 
Date Book. Get FREE Personal Samples 
and 21-card box on approval at once! 
PHILLIPS CARD COMPAN 
168 HUNT STREET - NEWTON, 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 46-47) 


Use a color miniature to orna- 
ment a stamp box for a gift. 

Choose a miniature which is ap- 
propriate for the person who is to 
receive it. 


Take a small cardboard box the | 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 














2 . 
size of the chosen color miniature, | | Quick!~Easy!- Private!) 
or slightly larger, and paint it some l out and mail this ad for complete details of confidentia! | 
color which will harmonize. Trim |! Completely rivate. School board, merehants friends et | 
off all the white edges from the ; BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenier' I 
miniature, and paste it on top of durin summer vacationif your salary stop! Puligei | 
the box. Paint the box and the || STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. J-133 | 
miniature with a coat of white shel- | 320 Securities Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 
lac or clear varnish to help hold | | “““* 
the miniature in place and to keep | | “??®#5S 
| it from becoming soiled. a 
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THE CRAVE tor CANDY" 


so often is a call for energy 








DRIVING AUTOMOBILE, this 
124-Ib. woman expends 
energy at the rate of 108 
calories per hour. 


Just as an automobile uses up more fuel at higher 
speeds, the amount of energy expended by your body 
varies with each activity. In your body, however, this 
drain of energy is constant. It continues even as 
you sleep. 

Candy is recognized as an ideal source of quick 
food energy when the body “calls for energy.” Its 
easily digested and assimilated sugars provide, in a 
delicious form, the extra energy 
units so often needed to supple- 


CANDY IS ment an otherwise adequate diet. 
DELICIOUS 


FOOD 








RESTING, the same woman 
expends energy at the 
rate of 62 calories per 
hour. 





© i948, oa 


Remember, too, that many ‘candies are made up in 
part of milk, butter, eggs, fruits, nuts and peanuts. 
Such candies contribute (to the extent these foods are 
contained) biologically adequate protein, fats rich in 
the unsaturated fatty acids, calcium, phosphorus, 
and iron as well as niacin, thiamine, and riboflavin. 


FREE FOR TEACHERS—bia, full-color wall charts: (1) Energy Foods, 
(2) Ingredients of Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart; also graphic 
folder, 8% x 11 inches (for students’ notebooks), reproducing 
charts listed above. Use coupon on page 78. 


COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
¢ « » GN organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 
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LOOKS 
“SING TONIC” 
SLEEPY VOICE 


STUDENTS LOVE TO SING 
WHEN YOU USE 


BOOKS WITH A PLAN . 








Here's Why: 


* The books were written by a teacher who understands students as well as music. 

* The books are based upon student interest and the songs are therefore as delightful as they are 
educational. ; 

* The books begin with the simplest of music reading problems and progress step by step. No prob- 
lem is introduced until the students are ready for it. 

* The books make it possible for the students to read by note. 

* The books are as helpful to the teacher as to the student. Teachers who have not had a thorough 
background in music find that these books are as educational for them as a college course in music 
fundamentals. 


IF YOU CAN TEACH ... 
YOU CAN TEACH MUSIC 


It takes no special skill to teach music. If your song books, however, 
contain littl more than a hodge-podge collection of songs, you cannot 
expect results. An orderly presentation of problems is as necessary in 


the teaching of music as it is in any other subject. Conscientious teach- 





ers are therefore welcoming these “Song Books With a Plan” with great 
enthusiasm. The increased results reported by them are remarkable. 


A BOOK FOR YOUR EVERY NEED 
Each a "Song Book With a Plan" 


SING AND LEARN MUSIC—BOOK I (Unison or Two-Part). Simple enough for the 
with an order of 50c or more. This offer limited to teachers and school fourth grade and yet so basic that high school and college classes can use it with profit. 


FREE OFFER: 


This coupon entitles you to a free copy of any one of the books listed 


a S A MUST for any group that has not had a solid foundation in music.—PRICE: 60 cents. 
officials. (Kindly indicate choice by writing word “FREE” after title SING AND LEARN MUSIC—BOOK II (Three-Part, Treble). If you once use this book 


you will never again be willing to be without it. Simple graded three-part songs, inter- 
of book selected.) esting sight-singing exercises and a course in elementary theory and harmony are combined 
into a unified whole. The songs, (all new copyrights), are suitable for concert as well as 
study purposes.—PRICE: 60 cents. 
SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison). Beginning with simple songs using only 
the first three notes of the scale, the student is skillfully guided from problem to prob- 
lem.—PRICE: 50 cents. 
TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.). This book proves that with the proper materials 
to work with, two-part singing is no more difficult than unison. A real delight for teacher 
and student.—PRICE: 50 cents. 
THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.S.A.). Teachers who have used this book call it 
the most outstanding of its kind. The interesting chord drills as well as the many delight- 
ful songs provide a foundation for three-part choral work which cannot be duplicated in 
any other way.—PRICE: 50 cents. 
S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN. Just the thing for the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. Peps up 
boys as well as girls. A delightful collection of singable songs.—PRICE: 50 cents. 
FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.T.B.). A pleasing blend of catchy drills and 
melodious songs. Wonderful for “a cappella” training.—PRICE: 50 cents. 
SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES. A real sulphur and molasses tonic for 
sleepy boy voices. Beginning with unison songs and drills the boys are gradually enabled 


to sing two, three and four-part songs like professionals. A real boon to Boys Glee Clubs 
and Choruses.—PRICE: 50 cents. 


FOR THE SACRED CHOIR 
* THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER Price, 60¢ 
* THE FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER Price, 60¢ 


The above two books fill a long felt need for the sacred choir. Each book presents a 
pleasing varicty of simple graded selections suitable for study, worship or concert. 
Sight-singing exercises prepare the Choristers for the problems met in the songs. 
These books develop rapid music readers in a short time. All the songs are new 
copyrights. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 
2821 WN. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


Did you read the "Free Offer'' on this page? 
Please send POSTPAID, your Song Books as indicated 


below: 
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i Copies 

i SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOOK | @ 60¢ each - - - $ 
i SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOOK Ii @ 60¢ each - - - $ 
! SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison) @ 50¢ each $ 
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TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.) @ 50¢ each - $ 
THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.S.A.) @ 50¢ each $ 
S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN @ 50¢ each - - - - + $ 
FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.T.B.) @ 50¢ each $ 
SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES @ 50¢ each $ 
THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER @ 60¢ each - - - - $ 
THE FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER @ 60¢ each - - - + $ 


l enclose - $..... 











NO POSTAGE TO PAY. ALL ORDERS SENT POSTPAID 
10% Disceunt on ALL orders of 30 of more books. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY | 
—] KINDLY SEND FREE INFORMATION ON “The Symphonet"’ A MUSICAL OP- 


2821 WN. 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
PORTUNITY FOR EVERY CHILD. 


Name 





Address 





City, Zone, and State 
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